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RUSSIA AND TURKEY. 


HERE has been a great display 
of solicitude for each other’s 
welfare in recent months amongst 
the potentates of Continental Eu- 
rope. Visits have been paid and 
returned amid much effusiveness 
of affection, and a Hezekiah-like 
eagerness to display the treasures 
of the State; but, unlike those 
shown by that imprudent king, 
theirs are mostly treasures of war. 
It is almost pathetic to think of 
those two Northern Emperors, rela- 
tives by blood as well as brethren 
in rank, giving each other the grasp 
of friendship, drinking together the 
cup of peace, and uttering words 
of love and goodwill to all men, 
and then reviewing the troops, in- 
specting new engines of death. 
The popular faith is that such 
unwonted display of love on the 
part of great potentates usually 
means fighting, harbours behind it 
some sinister design against the 
liberties and rights of the weak. 
If this be so, we shall soon have the 
noise of battle rising from many 
quarters, for within the last twelve 
months the kings of Europe have 
been running hither and thither to 
meet each other in a fashion perhaps 
never paralleled before. The new 
German Kaiser and his nephew the 


Tsar visited the Head of the House 
of Hapsburg at Vienna—the three 
having forgathered at Berlin—and 
those visits were of course returned ; 
while Victor Emmanuel sought 
Berlin to assure the Chief of the 
Hohenzollerns that he was his friend. 
Our own princes’ wanderings have 
probably but little political signifi- 
cance; but the Duke of Edin- 
burgh’s marriage has brought the 
Tsar to our island ; and altogether 
there has been such a visiting, a 
féting, and congratulating over the 
peace which they all profess to hold 
assured, that people can hardly 
help wondering and fidgeting un- 
easily as to what may come next. 
No very careful study of the drift 
of political affairs in Europe just 
now is needed to convince us that 
events of high importance are 
probably close at hand. To begin 
with, we know that France is a 
centre of unrest, which may sud- 
denly radiate disturbance, and even 
ruin, all round it. That country, 
as Count Moltke said, is arming 
with a sullen, silent persistence, in 
spite of her enormous burdens, and 
arming only for one purpose—re- 
venge.'! But that revenge is of vast 
import to the nations around her. It 
may mean the easy victory and fur- 


‘Count von Moltke said, as reported by the Berlin correspondent of the Times: 
‘France, who began the war of 1870 with eight corps d’armée, has now nineteen, and 
while Germany hitherto spent less than 100,000,000 thalers (15,000,000/.) on her troops, 
does not hesitate to appropriate 171,000,000 thalers (25,650,000/.) for the same purpose. 
The French Legislative Assembly the other day actually forced an extra sum of 
17,000,000 thalers (two and a half millions sterling) on their Government to enable them 
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ther aggrandisement of Germany ; 
to be followed, perhaps, by the 
extinction of the House of Austria 
as a Teutonic power, for Bismarck 
is the incarnation of the ‘kingdom 
co-extensive with race’ dogma, and 
owes his vast power greatly to the 
skill with which he has both managed 
the people and led them thereon. 
Or it may mean defeat to Germany, 
the release of Russia from all fear of 
interference in her deferred but 
never abandoned enterprise of ex- 
pelling the Turk from Europe 
(should Germany have intent to bar 
her therein), and the consequent 
shutting outof Austro-Hungary from 
the control of the Danube. In any 
case this is an element of unrest and 
trouble which may well make em- 
perors and kings uneasy, and draw 
them together to try, if possible, to 
devise means of acting in concert, or 
arrange that the one shall quietly 
connive at the other's action; or, if 
that cannot be, to assure each other 
that, although the races over which 
they rule may prey upon each other, 
and ruin and devastation fill the 
earth, they individually shall still be 
friends. There is, too—in some 
measure separate from, in some de- 
gree linked to—this French fear, 
the religious question now at such 
bitter issue in Germany, which has 
far-reaching consequences to many 
besides the peoples of that Empire. 

These are grave matters un- 
doubtedly, and of such a kind as to 
cause the «three great Northern 
Powers’ to make a new Holy Al- 
liance if such be possible. But grave 
though they are, we cannot help 
suspecting that they have lately 
occupied only a secondary place in 
the councils of these august per- 
sonages. Hurry as France may, 
she is not ready to fight again just 
yet; her very eagerness is more- 
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over not unlikely to make her ulti- 
mate readiness longer in coming. 
With the weight she has to bear, it 
is impossible but that the great 
capacity of reproductive labour 
which she is locking up in her new 
battalions will strain to a dangerous 
extent her ability to make ends 
meet. The extreme difficulty with 
which new taxes are found that will 
yield any revenue at all without 
destroying an industry or trade 
seems to bode atime of chronic 
deficits and probably of social mi- 
sery. Germany has weighted France 
as she never was weighted before, 
and great though her hate may be, 
unless goaded to fly in the face of 
destiny and every dictate of reason, 
France may be kept quiet by her 
burden longer than she now dreams. 
Her chance, in fact, lies just now 
in the possibility of complications 
arising elsewhere. Should her 
hereditary foe be compelled to em- 
bark in some other enterprise likely 
to tax or even fairly to employ all 
the available strength of the nation, 
then France would be thunder. 
ing at the gates of Metz within 
a fortnight, deficit or not. We 
believe there is just a possibility 
that some such contingency may be 
in the immediate future—a con- 
tingency certain sooner or later— 
and that hence an uneasiness, which 
stirred by France alone might only 
have kept the Germans well awake, 
has thrilled through all the other 
great powers of Europe with an 
intensity which only kingly love can 
lead us to estimate. This contin- 
gency is the advance of Russia into 
European Turkey with a view to 
the overthrow of the Sultan. 

When the news of the Emperor 
Francis Joseph’s visit to St. Peters- 
burg became public, men’s minds at 
once fastened upon this intention as 


Previously he had said that France possessed a 


force in the aggregate amounting to 2,200,000 men, of which 471,000 were actually under 


arms in time of peace. 
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a probable cause of the visit; and 
although the rumour was, as the 
telegrams say, ‘semi-officially con- 
tradicted,’ events of various kinds all 
appear to point to its truth. It is 
perfectly certain that this business is 
coming up for settlement before very 
long, and the probability is that it 
will come up soon. To the minds 
of Russian statesmen the present 
moment must seem one of the most 
favourable that could be conceived 
for their purpose. England has, it 
is imagined, effaced herself since 
the drawn battle in the Crimea— 
for it was little more—and Italy 
and Germany are well occupied 
watching France, so that there is 
only Austro-Hungary left as likely 
from self-interest and necessity to 
espouse in name the cause of ‘the 
sickman.’ But if Austria could be 
persuaded to sit quiet, if the alle- 
giance of Roumania could be trans- 
ferred to Russia, and the provinces 
south of the Danube incorporated 
with that principality, or if the 
status quo were solemnly guaranteed 


in that quarter, then the way would 


be smooth indeed. If not, there 
must be war—destiny must be ful- 
filled. 

Looking at what has happened 
in the past, it is not possible to doubt 
that something of this kind has been 
occupying the private talk of these 
Emperors. They can dispense with 
ministers in such cases, and we 
can never know from diplomats’ 
minutes what was said; but in due 
time the deeds willappear. In some 
fashion or other there will be a 
descent upon Turkey, and the final 
effort will be made to sweep the 
Osmanli from Europe. Has Russia 
bribed or cajoled the other powers 
to stand by quietly and see it done, 
or will Germany strike for Roumania 
and the Hohenzollern prince who 
rules there, or will Austria wage a 
bitter war for the Danube, and assert 
her right to the oll Roman Empire 
of the East? We cannot in the 
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least say how it will be, and it is 
almost idle to speculate; but there 
are some things that appear to us 
clear, and which go to make it 
probable that the first is the likeliest 
category of the three. 

It is a common tradition that a 
free road to the Black Sea vid the 
Danube is essential to Germany and 
Austria—a matter of life and death 
—and that, therefore, either or both 
these powers will fight for that free- 
dom, and in consequence, in name at 
least, for the independence of Tur- 
key. The notion, we venture to 
say, is an altogether fallacious one, 
so far as the new German Empire 
is concerned. Its sea outlet is to 
be found northward and westward, 
and has little or nothing to do with 
the Danube and the Black Sea. 
When Denmark and Holland become 
absorbed in that Empire, as practi- 
cally, at least, they must, Germany 
will have all the seaboard she wants; 
the Black Sea route is compara- 
tively a matter of indifference to her. 
With Austro-Hungary it is to some 
degree different ; but supposing that 
Empire to retain its integrity after 
the descent of the Russians on the 
Bosphorus, it has still the command 
of the Adriatic Sea for the southern 
and western portion of its commerce, 
and it may be questioned whether 
the navigation of the Danube would 
be so much more difficult a matter 
for Hungary after Russia controlled 
it than before. For all mercantile 
purposes, on the contrary, it would 
probably be free enough, and the 
Adriatic would in any case be a 
far more convenient home than 
the Euxine for the fighting navy 
of the Austro-Hungarian Kmpire. 
Supposing, therefore, that Russia 
agreed to uphold the authority of 
Francis Joseph and his Magyar sub- 
jects, and to respect the integrity of 
the Empireas regards Galicia, we can- 
not seethat there should be any such 
overwhelming reason for Austria’s 
going to war to prevent the expul- 
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sion of the Turks, especially if 
Alexander II. has followed the 
tactics of his father, and said that 
he only intends to take Constanti- 
nople in pledge, as it were; not to 
make it his very own, but to keep 
it from falling into hostile hands. 
But these considerations apart, the 
Emperor of Austria has little choice 
in the matter. He is too poor, 
and master of a territory the peoples 
of which hang too loosely together 
for him to hope to be able to cope 
singly with Russia, and if Germany 
did not stand by him he would cer- 
tainly fight a losing battle. It is only 
too probable that his failure would 
then be Germany’s opportunity, 
and that the Teutonic population of 
the Austrian Empire would go over 
or be drawn to adhere to the new 
Empire. In that case it would not 
be surprising if the Kingdom of 
Hungary became extinct also, or 
that the all-absorbing Muscovite 
turned it into a Russian province. 
Affinity of language, and in some 
degree of race, as well as geogra- 


phical contiguity, would strongly 


point to such a consummation 
(it is true, religion would prove a 
barrier, but not greater than in 
Poland), and we could not help 
thinking of such a possible finale 
as we read of the elaborate honours 
which the Kaiser-Kénig received 
in St. Petersburg in February. The 
Tsar showed him, as usual, the 
flower of his hosts, and even gave 
the Austrian ruler the parade com- 
mand, riding past himself at the head 
of his troops, and saluting his guest 
like a humble general. If Austria 
elect to fight these troops, it may be 
the last fight the Hapsburg will ever 
see as a king. The temptation is 
therefore strong to keep well out of 
the way of the Russians, and if he 
do this Francis Joseph may main- 
tain his Empire intact, oreven extend 
it somewhat over Montenegro and 
part of Albania perhaps, for the Rus- 
sians are not above offering a bribe. 
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Tsar Nicholas told our ambassador 
that he did not see why we should not 
have Egypt, and for that matter 
Candia ; if we would only let him 
provisionally hold Constantinople, 
he would offer no objection in the 
world to our occupying these and 
doing with them as we pleased; 
and the Austrian may be coaxed in 
the same fashion with better effect. 
But be that as it may, it is not 
vitally essential to Austro-Hungary 
that it should have military control 
of the Danube unless the purpose of 
its foes be the extinction of the 
Empire. If Russia means to let 
well alone in that quarter, there 
need be no one to stand in the way 
of her designs against the Turk. It 
is, then, probable that there is no 
such force apparent in the way of 
Russia as to cause the postponement 
of their execution for any length of 
time, and the present is in fact, so 
far as we can judge, the most fa- 
vourable opportunity that has ever 
arisen for their accomplishment. 
Unless it be England, there is vir- 
tually no one to fight for the status 
quo but the Turk himself, and of his 
capacity for doing so we shall now 
speak. 

In the debates in our House of 
Commons which preceded the war 
of 1854, Lord Palmerston declared 
in answer to Richard Cobden, who 
had been maintaining that the time 
had come for the Turks to quit 
Europe and the society of civilised 
nations, that ‘Turkey had made 
great progress since the days of 
Sultan Mahmoud. . . Turkeyhasno 
Poland or Circassia to distract her 
[he forgot Greece apparently, and 
Servia, Crete, and the rest]. I think 
it is as likely to increase in power 
and prosperity, if you only keep 
other people’s hands off it, as some 
of those countries to which the 
honourable gentleman has referred.’ 
Andapparently inthatfaith England 
went doggedly to war to prevent 
the inevitable. How sadly Turkey 
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has belied the sanguine anticipa- 
tions of the noble lord is known 
almost to everyone, as well as how 
far his statements as to the past 
were wide of the truth. Day by 
day it is becoming more and more 
apparent that not in Europe only, 
but everywhere, the rule of that 
once famous race is vanishing away. 
Turkey has indeed made progress 
in these days, but it has been pro- 
gress towards bankruptcy and the 
utter extinction of the Osmanli; and 
Tsar Nicholas’s saying that the 
‘sick man’ might die suddenly is 
now to all appearance very near 
realisation. Things cannot go on 
five years longer as they have been 
doing in Turkey since 1856. The 
enormous debt by itself is enough 
to put an end to all government 
from sheer lack, of the means of 
carrying it on. In addition to that, 
there is the gradual decline in the 
productiveness and wealth of the 
country, and the rapid loosening 
of the grip of the Sultan and the 
race he heads over the old popu- 
lations of different races and 
religions which compose the bulk 
of his subjects. Since the close of 
the Crimean war this has been most 
marked. . Taking these signs of de- 
cadence in inverted order, we shall 
examine them somewhat in detail. 
First of all, this diversity of race 
and religion has always been the 
weak point in the power of the 
Turks. So far as industry and 
wealth were concerned, it is pro- 
bable that the numerical prepon- 
derance of Greek and Slavonic 
people amongst the inhabitants of 
the country has been in one sense 
m the past a source of strength, 
for the Turk is good for little but 
fighting. When the fire of conquest 
has burnt out in him he goes to 
sleep, organising nothing, building 
nothing, only keeping his hand firm 
on the weak, and letting things be. 
A pure Turkish population, there- 
fore, might have died off the face of 
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the country in a very short time, 
and the plains of Roumelia become 
the haunt of wandering tribes, sub- 
ject to no law, as in Central Asia. 
The Greeks prevented this, and the 
mixed races of Servia and Bulgaria 
and the trans-Danubian provinces, 
and for long Turkey retained in- 
dustries and manufactures, and 
with them something of the splen- 
dour of the old Eastern Empire. 
Their capacity for being plundered 
kept the Turk alive. It was a fund 
he could draw upon, this Greek 
and Armenian industry, and his 
idleness fattened thereon. But on 
the other hand, just as the Turks 
could never do the work that these 
races did, so they could never in 
anywise assimilate them. The 
feeble folk whom they had trodden 
under foot for a time began to 
prove in various ways stronger 
than their masters. There was no 
wholesale conversion of them at 
the point of the sword. Some 
indeed might embrace the religion 
of Islam, but they retained the 
antipathy of race. The sway of 
the Turks has been marked by 
one long series of insurrections and 
bitter bloody repressions. The 
Greeks in the south, the moun- 
taineers in the west, the Moldavian 
mixed peoples in the north, have 
in turn or together maintained 
the warfare. Nothing could under 
such a state of things become con- 
solidated, and inasmuch as these 
peoples had connections outside the 
limits of the Empire of the Sultan, 
from the first with Germany, Italy, 
and Poland, and latterly with Aus- 
tria and Russia, through ties of 
blood and creed, there existed a 
constant leverage that could be 
used against the alien dominant go- 
vernment. Within the century we 
have had the Greek kingdom set 
up, and the defiant independence of 
the petty hill tribe in the Black 
Mountain made good. The very 
provinces whose sudden occupation 
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by Russia in 1853 brought on the 
war with England and France, have 
been since (in 1861) formed into a 
virtually independent state, paying 
a small tribute, and Servia has also 
asserted its freedom step by step, 
until it is now freed from the pre- 
sence of even the Turkish garrison 
which so long pro forma occupied 
its capital. These are but the later 
outcomes of a long train of events 
which mark the significant vitality 
of the older races and creeds which 
Islam overran for a time, but could 
not submerge. Nor are matters 
much different in those regions of 
the Empire still in the grasp of 
the Turks, for even in the home 
provinces of Roumelia and in Asia 
the Christian populations have used 
their power so as to obtain free- 
dom from military conscription. 
True they pay a tax of exemp- 
tion, but the grinding necessities 
of the Porte have year by year 
rendered extortion so even-handed 
that practically it makes little differ- 
ence in the monetary burden which 
they have to bear as compared with 
the Turks, and military service is an 
evil that presses upon the ruling race 
to a degree which saps its strength 
to a very serious extent, while more 
than half the inhabitants are de- 
livered from the necessity of fighting 
for their country. 

Since Russia came upon the scene, 
in the days of Peter the Great and 
Catherine II., the hold which this 
Christian population has given to 
that northern power over Turkey 
has always been very great. The 
languages of Servia and Bulgaria 
are kindred to the Russ, and the 
religion of many of these and 
of the Greeks is the same as that 
professed in St. Petersburg and 
Moscow. Hence on every occasion 
of real or alleged oppression the 
people have been given to look on 
Russia as a support, and at the time 
of the dispute about the custody of 
the holy places in Jerusalem— 
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which was the first spark that 
kindled the Crimean war—Russia 
actually attempted to get the Sultan 
to sign a treaty giving the Tsar 
protective rights over his Christian 
subjects. The policy of Russia has 
in fact always, of late at any rate, 
been never to fight if it was possible 
to gain a step in advance by means 
of this source of power; and if 
Russia had at that time got that 
treaty signed there would have been 
probably no war, no sudden occupa- 
tion of Moldavia and Wallachia, nor 
any destruction of the Turkish fleet 


‘at Sinope. Instead, there would have 


been a quiet and steady closing of 
the meshes round the Turk. Bit 
by bit his power would have been 
shorn, until, if it did not seem con- 
venient to finish with him, he had 
become a pensioner of Russia, as 
powerless for good or evil as the 
puppet Rajah of Mysore or the 
Nawab Nizam of Bengal is against 
England. 

As it is, the process of dismem- 
berment has gone on almost un- 
hindered, and religion has almost 
always been the great rending force. 
The contemptuous tearing up of 
the treaty of 1856 by Russia, in the 
heat of the Franco-German war, 
was, perhaps, less obviously an out- 
come of this active principle, but it 
lies at the root of all Russian 
activity, and this was only one of 
the later acts of a steady policy of 
obliteration by which all that we 
professed to do for the integrity of 
Turkey has been ignored. Russia 
is strong and persistent in any case, 
but here there is a power at work 
which would almost certainly defy 
all treaty ties, however strong, and 
Russia cannot resist it without for- 
swearing herself. She must ‘ protect’ 
these Christians, whether allowed 
to do so or not. All those of the 
Greek faith incline to turn to her as 
their natural head, and she cannot 
say them nay. This fact should 
never be forgotten by those who 
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have to deal with the approaching 
phases of this Eastern question, 
and should render any Power very 
chary of interference. And it is 
not improbable that as it has been 
so will it be—the new advance of 
Russia will be heralded by some 
religious squabble giving her a pre- 
text for direct internal interference 
with Turkey. On the very day 
that the newspapers contained the 
glowing account of the supreme 
honours done to the Emperor of 
Austria on the occasion of his late 
visit to St. Petersburg, there was a 
telegram published speaking of dis? 
turbances in Servia between Greeks 
and Roman Catholics, and of Tur- 
key having sided with the latter 
(and therefore with the Austrians), 
as against the former, who adhere 
to Russia. That was an ominous 
enough sign of what may be at 
hand, and not the less so on account 
of that cordial good-will and bro- 
therliness between the two powers 
which has apparently been restored. 
When Sir Hamilton Seymour asked 
the Tsar Nicholas, ‘How about 
Austria?’ ‘“*Oh,” replied the Em- 
peror, greatly to my surprise, “ but 
you must understand that when I 
speak of Russia I speak of Austria 
as well; what suits the one suits 
the other; our interests as regards 
Turkey are perfectly identical.” ’ 
Here then is an alarming source 
of weakness spread through the 
Turkish Empire, and nestling in 
its very vitals. The industry of 
the Christians probably kept alive 
that Empire in the past, but to-day 
their presence will only hasten 
its dissolution. For not only 
have the fragments of races pro- 
fessing the Greek and Armenian 
rituals gone over to the enemy, but 
their power of acting as wealth- 
getters, supplying the Turks with 
the means of ruling with effect and 
fighting with persistence, has mate- 
rially declined. We stated that the 
productiveness and wealth of the 
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country was declining, and there 
can be little doubt of the fact. The 
Turks have changed their country 
by their centuries of plunder- 
ing from a seat of industries 
and skilled manufactures of no 
insignificant amount to an almost 
purely agricultural and _ pastoral 
territory. This of itself marks 
a great decline, for it means 
forcing back the people as a whole 
to subsist directly upon the soil. 
That might not be, indeed, a griev- 
ous evil were its fertility developed 
to a high degree, but it is not 
so. Agriculture is of the rudest 
possible kind. ‘The provinces are 
without internal means of com- 
munication of a higher order than 
mere rude paths. The bridges and 
highways of the Roman days are 
for the most part in ruins, and 
there can thus be no free com- 
merce between the various pro- 
vinces—no emulative effort to sup- 
ply large markets. Each district 
stagnates and turns in on itself 
to wither and moulder away. The 
population of Kuropean Turkey is 
estimated—there are no statistics 
in our sense of the word on any 
subject whatever in Turkey—at 
12,000,000 to 14,000,000, giving 
about 70 people to the square mile, 
and that in a country of enormous 
productive capacity in many places. 
England has a population of 390 to 
the square mile, and Scotland even 
—the larger half of which is more 
mountainous than Albania, and 
more barren than the Dobroudscha 
—has a population of 110. That the 
population is thin, and that pro- 
ductiveness is weak, there can be no 
doubt, for Turkey has but little to 
spare of all her produce. Yet her 
European territory alone, excluding 
the tribatary offshoots of Servia and 
Roumania, is considerably larger 
in area than the United Kingdom, 
and much of it very fertile. But 
the whole aspect of the country 
is one of decay. It is impossible 
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almost to take up a consular report 
that does not dwell on this; and 
guarded as the statements of news- 
papers published in Turkey need 
to be, hardly a week passes with- 
out something being made known 
which reveals the* rottenness of 
the State. The last means of ex- 
istence which remains to the people 
—the produce of their badly tilled 
fields—is loaded year by year with 
all manner of vexatious imposts. 
The tithe—the great produce, or 
in some cases the land tax—is 
often and capriciously altered, and 
is besides farmed to speculators 
who in many cases sub-let their 
districts, until of the amount wrung 
from the people hardly one-half 
reaches the coffers of the central 
authority, although that part is it- 
self far too heavy an impost. The 
Christian populations have to pay 
an exemption tax which, if less 
heavy than the blood tax which is 
eating the Mohammedans away, as 
if they wished to hasten their own 
destruction, is still a sore burden. 


There are taxes on goats, sheep, 
and swine; on property and salt; 
vexatious transit dues between in- 


land localities. The only class, in 
fact, which is not overburdened 
is the priestly. The produce of 
the lands of the Church and reli- 
gious charities is practically, to a 
large extent, exempt, and although 
attempts have been made once and 
again in times of sore financial ne- 
cessity to impose a tax on the 
*Vakouf,’ or Church property, it 
has never succeeded; it has been 
one thing to decree it and another 
to collect it, and we believe it has 
never been paid. Those who re- 
member the parade made about the 
yield of this tax in the estimates 
issued last autumn, to help out a 
new loan, would do well to note 
this fact, for it has figured before 
now in Turkish budgets. 
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But the farming of the tithe alone 
would be enough to impoverish any 
country. The way in which that 
nefarious system grinds the faces of 
the poor is something beyond de- 
scription ; and that this should be a 
necessity of the Government, that 
it should be impossible to collect 
the taxes in any other fashion, 
shows the extreme barbarity of the 
administration. This tithe is not 
collected on the net produce after 
paying other charges, but upon the 
gross yield; it varies in different 
localities, and averages as much as 
12} to 15 per cent. nominally, but 
is really often a great deal more, 
All crops pay it—tobacco even, 
although this has also to pay excise 
duties on consumption, duties which 
have been levied for many years, 
but which the Turkish Government 
had the audacity to declare last 
year might be made to yield six 
millions. In the financial year 
1869-70, according to the official 
budget, the excise on tobacco yielded 
less than half a million. In some dis- 
tricts on green crops and oleaginous 
seed crops a tax of asmuch as a 
third of the yield is imposed, except 
in theneighbourhood of towns,where 
an octroi is substituted ef so much 
a load. Some examples of how this 
tithe is managed by the farmers 
may prove of interest. We obtain 
them from the admirable report on 
Turkish finance by Mr. Barron, who 
deals with the subject in a spirit 
of anxious fairness.” ‘ The following 
is the mode in which the tithe is 
collected in the interior of Asia 
Minor: The first havoc made in the 
little heap of produce waiting to be 
taxed is by the tax-gatherer with his 
clerk and the measurer. Each takes 
a copious wallet of produce, which 
they call ‘‘refreshment.” Next comes 
the 124 per cent., the quota of the 
Treasury, one per cent. for the mea- 
surer, one and sometimes two per 


2 Reports by her Majesty's Secretaries of Embassy and Legation, No. 2, 1870, page 189. 
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cent. for the transport of the tithe 
to the central store, and we may 
thus calculate the official share to 
come to at least 15 per cent. After 
this comes the unoflicial tithe, which, 
though not obligatory, is neverthe- 
less contributed by the peasant, 
such as the gifts to the Imam, the 
herd, and the ‘“ Tcheslimen” or 
measurer of the village.’ This is 
bad enough, but the Government 
sometimes, nay usually, needs a 
surtax of 24 per cent., and in 
other cases the mode of levying 
is even more objectionable; for 
the crops have to stand till the 
tax-farmer comes to estimate them, 
and are thus exposed, if of grain, 
to be eaten by the birds or 
shaken by the storms. In the 
case of cotton, for instance, the 
valuation is always made while it is 
ungathered, ‘so that much of it is 
unripe and liable to damage from 
rain before he [the tax-farmer] 
comes round; and in the same 
fields cotton pods are valued by 
him which, perhaps, never come to 
maturity, so that in the former case 
the farmer pays upon damaged cot- 
ton, and in the latter upon cotton 
which he never collects ;’ and this, 
too, with-a kind of produce which 
needs special fostering. Much land 
in Turkey, both European and 
Asiatic, is well adapted for cotton 
growing, and during the American 
war a good deal was raised in 
Salonika, but it was only a hectic 
outburst that died away again al- 
most at once under the blight of a 
bad Government. 

Attempts have been made to 
remedy these evils, but hitherto 
without much effect. Assessments 
for longer or shorter periods, during 
which a fixed sum would be paid 
annually, such as we have adopted 
in the North-West Provinces, the 
Punjaub, and other parts of India, 
cannot be carried out, because there 
is no one capable of surveying the 
land—no official holds sway long 


enough to carry out the reform— 
and we suspect because so much 
land is continually passing out of 
cultivation that no tax on land 
could be secure for two years run- 
ning. And even were it done, 
money is so scarce in Turkey thatit 
may well be doubted whether, in 
many places, any substitution for 
a payment in kind could be made 
effective, and payments in kind must 
be farmed. In some of the Danube 
valley districts the iniquitous sys- 
tem of tithe farming has, in Mr. 
Barron’s opinion, been modified by 
the tithe farms being subdivided into 
small lots, and sold in the district to 
individuals or village communities, 
but obviously this can do little good. 
While the Government can interfere 
in any shape with the reproductive 
powers of the soil agriculture must 
be seriously impeded, capital itself 
must be withdrawn year by year, and 
the resources of the peasantry lessen- 
ed, so that the country grows poorer, 
and settles more and more down 
towards the dead level of savagery. 

It is, indeed, urged that Turkey 
is now reforming fast, that roadsare 
being made, and railways beginning 
to intersect the country in order to 
‘develop its resources.’ And some- 
thing, no doubt, has been done in 
that way; a railway has been in 
operation in Bulgaria, from Varna 
to Rutschuk, for some years, and 
last year part of the great Roumelian 
system was opened from Constan- 
tinople to Adrianople and Bellona, 
and from Salonika the year before, 
if we mistake not, while an English 
company works a small line in Asia 
Minor—the Smyrna and Cassaba. 
Of the Roumelian undertaking it is 
not possible yet to speak definitely, 
though, as the country is, its pro- 
spects are anything but bright, but 
the state of the others abundantly 
proves that railways cando nothing 
to create wealth where the conditions 
of wealth do not exist. The Varna 
5 percent. guaranteed shares have 
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never paid any dividend at all, and 
are now quoted at less than half 
their original price, and the Smyrna 
line is not in much better condition. 
The fact is there is neither produce 
to be carried nor roads to fetch it 
to the railways were it in existence. 
Money has been borrowed in large 
sums under various guarantees for 
these works, and, as the country is, 
it is money sunk, while the State 
has been saddled with obligations 
which, if faithfully met, must retard 
the desired development almost in- 
definitely. Thirty millions have 
thus been buried in the Roumelian 
railways alone,at the rate of 37,0001. 
per kilometre, in a country where 
land costs nothing, and the work is 
not one quarter done, while the 
Turkish Government wants fifty 
millions more to squander in the 
same way, ‘ to complete the system.’ 
Until Turkey pass into other hands, 
were there even work for them, her 
railways, when built, will be built 
but to perish from neglect and wilful 
mismanagement. Capital may be 
spent in getting up the railway- 
system, but if it be abominably 
worked, and carn next to nothing, 
how is it to be kept up? It 
will go as the roads have gone, 
which Turkey has also with much 
show of zeal from time to time 
set about making; and this is how 
they have fared. Consul Wilkinson 
reports from Salonika in 1872: 
‘The construction of roads has 
made no progress this year. The 
Salonika and Monaster road, com- 
menced some years back, and for 
the construction of which so much 
money has been extorted from the 
rural population, has only been com- 
pleted fora distance of a few miles ; 
but as even this short distance is 
never repaired, there is every proba- 
bility that not a trace of it will re- 
main a few years hence. It seems 
now as if the Government had 
given up all intention of making 
common turnpike roads in this 
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province, the prospect of ever suc- 
ceeding being so distant and doubt- 
ful that the well-wishers of the 
country, witnessing the sham and 
heartless efforts, would prefer to see 
a discontinuance of the works to 
such purposeless waste or misap- 
propriation of public money.’ Not- 
withstanding this road-making 
failure, a railway was at that time 
being solidly constructed, with 
English capital mostly, in the 
province, and what assurance have 
we that it will not share the same 
fate? Every governor—and they 
are constantly being changed— 
thinks it his duty to reverse the 
policy of his predecessor, and there- 
fore a quay being built along the 
sea front of the town for the con- 
venience of the shipping, had been 
stopped at that time. Suppose a 
new Pasha stops the railway or 
pockets the receipts. ‘There is no 
security that he may not at any 
time, 

These examples might be multi- 
plied tenfold. The roads begun 
in various places in Asia Minor 
have been either so badly made 
as to be useless, like the Alexan- 
dretta road, or are incomplete and 
left to go to ruin. Everywhere 
it is the same story—waste and 
decay. How could any such means 
of trade prosper, when almost whole 
provinces of fertile lands are al- 
lowed to become malarious from 
sheer lack of population to cultivate 
them? As well expect rice to grow 
in a desert of salt. Everything is 
either constantly, or at uncertain 
intervals, made to feel the oppres- 
sive, destroying presence of a needy, 
rapacious Government, which fa- 
tuously pursues schemes of advance- 
ment in imitation of Western na- 
tions, and at the same time exhibits 
a barbarously Oriental extravagance 
and a reckless and senseless disre- 
gard of all consequences. ‘Trade is 
declining at this port,’ writes Consul 
Palgrave, speaking of the trade in 
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1872at Trebizond ; ‘thediminution is 
partly due to the gradual but steady 
decline of working and avuilable 
capital in these countries, and partly 
to the active competition carried on 
by the neighbouring Russian port 
of Poti, with its railway communi- 
cation inland.’ ‘The burden of 
forced labour on Government account 
has this year weighed very heavy on 
the people, labourers being every- 
where pressed, or in their default 
money exacted for the works on 
the Erzeroom and Liwaneh Valley 
high roads,’ &c. ‘No wages are 
paid, and this large and unremune- 
rative subtraction of labour, which 
would else be remunerative, has a 
most depressing effect on agricul- 
ture and industry throughout the 
province.’ And of these very roads 
he tells us the portion lately 
opened between Trebizond and 
Erzeroom ‘has fallen into such dis- 
repair as to be almost impassable, 
nor have any effective measures 
been taken to mend it, or to prevent 
its further destruction,’ while the 
commercial advantages of the new 
portions on which the pressed la- 
bourers are at work are described 
as almost nil, the road being made 
mostly for military purposes, for 
which also its value is ‘ dubious.’ It 
would be useless to multiply in- 
stances, but in the direction of the 
manufactures of the country, once 
flourishing, it may be interesting to 
see what the Dardanelles correspond- 
ent of the Levant Herald has to sayin 
a letter of January of the present 
year. The town of that name is 
known in Turkish as ‘ Pottery 
Castle,’ and is the centre of an 
earthenware manufacture, the an- 
nual value of which is now some 
eight thousand Turkish lira. The 
trade might easily have been doubled 
or trebled, this correspondent says, 
‘but for the Government, which has 
put obstacles in the way of the in- 
dustry that have been fatal to its de- 
velopment, almost to its existence, 
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in the face of foreign competition. 
The buildings are assessed to their 
utmost value, and proprietors and 
workers, down to the meanest, pay 
alike a heavy income tax. Mate- 
rials are taxed and the produce is 
taxed, and, to crown all, the Go- 
vernment seizes for the use of its 
brick manufactories (which are 
worked by soldiers) the greater part 
of the wood which is brought down 
from the neighbouring hills, and 
thus the manufacturers are often 
deprived for weeks of the fuel which 
is indispensable for converting 
their ware into a marketable com- 
modity.’ This choked trade two 
Englishmen are trying to resusci- 
tate: we wish them success, but it 
is not a hopeful task. The Turks 
dislike the English more than any 
of their Western ‘friends,’ and it 
is but too probable that whenever 
these men succeed in putting things 
in order, the Government officials 
will make a raid on them, and re- 
duce matters to their former chaos, 

These, then, are some of the 
items which go to make up the long 
catalogue of internal decrepitude 
and decay which is bringing now 
very rapidly to a crisis the sway 
of the Turk over the Christian 
populations of Europe and Asia 
Minor. A Government of that kind 
is in the nature of things doomed, 
especially lying as it doesclose at the 
doors of the civilised nations of the 
West, pressed as it is on every side 
by a Power which is animated by a 
religious zeal and a race-ideal in 
addition to its motives of ambition 
and material interest. 

Pansclavism may threaten Austria, 
but it has Turkey already helpless 
in its grasp, and whatever that may 
mean for the future of Western 


Europe and for England, it is impos- 
sible not to see that the extinction of 
the present Turkish Empire will bea 
distinct gain to the world. A strange 
infatuation has in fact appeared to 
possess the Turk in recent years, so 
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that ever since the great effort which 
we made to rescue him in 1854-55 
he has shut his eyes and rushed 
headlong to his ruin. Had he been 
bent upon undoing all that we had 
done, and upon giving to the 
Russian every temptation to come 
and dispossess him, he could not 
have acted more wildly. Hedged 
in as he was by treaties securing 
his immunity from attack, had the 
Turk possessed any foresight, any 
desire to live and march forward, 
he might, in the twenty years that 
have elapsed since then, have put 
a new face on the land. Everyone 
was ready to help him. A fit of 
generous enthusiasm had succeeded 
the early aversion with which we 
in England entered on the war. 
The horror of that fearful massacre 
at Sinope stirred men’s hearts, and 
we felt that, be the Turk what he 
might, he had been grievously 
wronged, that in his sufferings 
humanity had been outraged. And 
we were not alone in this feeling ; 
so that when the war was over, and 
Russia well quieted, it was in the 
Turk’s power to address himself to 
fostering the populations under his 
care by every wise measure. Help 
in counsel and men and money was 
at hand to enable him to put down 
corruption, to lighten taxation, and 
develop commerce. But he did 
none of these, and as we think of 
what he did do the old question 
occurs to us—Can the Ethiopian 
change his skin? The opportunity 
was afforded him to make all things 
new, and he has only added to his 
rottenness, used the generosity with 
which he has been treated for his 
own destruction. 

We have stated that the enormous 
debt of Turkey is enough to put 
an end to all government, and most 
of that debt has been contracted 
since 1854. ‘Turkey had, indeed, 
debts before then, but they were 
home debts, she had no foreign 
loans, and could therefore repudiate 
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what she had when they grew 
inconvenient, as she cannot do these. 
Probably the former have been all so 
repudiated, unless any portion of the 
old debt be included in the great 
conversion of the ‘general internal 
debt ’ effected in 1865. There were 
no foreign loans before the Cri- 
mean war, and since then Turkey 
has, while at peace with all ex- 
cept sections of her own rebel- 
lious’ subjects, borrowed a nominal 
amount of over 120,000,000]. The 
exact figures can hardly be given, 
so complex is the financing, but 
even that by no means includes all 
her obligations. There is a floating 
debt of considerable amount, of 
which no distinct account can 
be given, and there is at least 
30,000,0001, borrowed on the gua- 
rantee of the State for railway pur- 
poses. The interest and sinking 
fund charges on this debt are over 
9,000,000l, annually, and the whole 
revenue of the Empire is only about 
14,000,000/. It has been computed 
at 22,500,000/. in the last official 
budget just issued, but only by such 
methods as we have seen in the case 
of the tobacco excise, and it is the 
opinion of Mr. Barron, after careful 
investigation, that the former is the 
maximum sum obtainable, and it is 
probably a lessening sum, for the 
country gets poorer. It must have 
been a fearful wrench that screwed 
it up to that, for a few years ago 
the revenue was stated officially 
at little over 9,000,000/. For 
all purposes of the Empire, there- 
fore, there remains only some 
5,000,0001, at the outside, for the 
general expenses of the Government. 
But Mr. Barron states that, of the 
whole imperial revenues, only about 
one-fourth finds its way into the 
central treasury, the rest is distri- 
buted in the provinces. Hence, the 
yearly deficit must for sometime have 
been enormous, and the revenues 
have been such all along as ought 
to have prevented,Turkey from ever 
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borrowing at all had the truth been 
known. Turkey, however, keeps 
no accounts, and nothing is there- 
fore known as an actual fact, unless 
it be the yield of the tithe. What 
is spent each year and what is short, 
can only be learnt by looking at 
what Turkey borrows. Taking the 
whole amount of indebtedness at 
140,000,000l., probably within the 
mark, Turkey has, taking the high- 
priced loans with the low, netted 
not much more than half of that in 
money from first to last. The issue 
prices would indeed appear to make 
out that she had got more than 
half, but commission charges and 
sinking fund and interest payments 
have probably brought it down to 
near that amount. 

From 80,000,0001. to g0,000,000l, 
then, we shall say, has been ob- 
tained by Turkey for reproductive 
purposes within the last twenty 
years, and what has she done with 
it? The Sultan has built palaces 
and iron-clads, extravagance and 
waste have run greater riot than 
heretofore in high places, more 
women have been bought for the 
harem, roads have been made in the 
fashion we have seen, and railways 
have been built (but only in a mi- 
nute part, if at all, out of this 
money) which pay no dividend, or if 
they do, pay it out of the capital of 
new loans. But afterall these have 
been accounted for, it remains that 
the greater part of the late loans 
have obviously been contracted to 
meet current charges, which ought 
to have been covered byrevenue, but 
which could not be so. The opera- 
tion has usually been to live in 
clover while the proceeds of one 
haul lasted, and then when tightness 
began again, as it soon did, to bor- 
row privately from bankers at hand 
at more or less exorbitant rates— 
20 to 25 per cent. was, years ago, & 
common charge for short advances 
by Galata bankers. When this 
market was sucked dry, and nobody 





had anything more to lend, and 
everybody was gorged with un- 
negotiable paper, when the ques- 
tion came to be more loans in Paris 
and London, or repudiation, a new 
budget was cooked, and ‘reforms’ 
paraded, and with a fair story of 
this kind the purse was again filled, 
no matter at what cost, and the more 
lies told the better for both financier 
and Government, but especially for 
financier. Thus, at the time of the 
consolidation of the various old 
floating debts, in 1865 (a measure 
undertaken after many partial re- 
pudiations at home and minor at- 
tempts at swindling), one small 
loan was issued as part of that great 
scheme on which the Turkish trea- 
sury netted only about 32 per cent. 
of the nominal amount, although it 
was issued at about 60. Naturally, 
each new appeal brought fewer to 
the rescue. Recourse had to be had 
to syndicates of astute ‘riggers’ of 
the market and manipulators of 
loans ; but in spite of such help, the 
issue prices of the successive loans 
were burdened with heavier and 
heavier commissions, and ‘ guaran- 
tees’ had less and less charms for 
the public. The older bondholders 
were getting back their money in 
part, but at the expense of the new, 
who provided the means of paying 
them, and the business was daily be- 
coming a greater risk. Latterly 
the deficit which-+has had to be met 
yearly in this fashion must have 
been at least 5,000,000l., and it may 
be often twice that amount; and 
when a Government is reduced to 
such a means of paying its way, is 
it any wonder that it threatens soon 
to become extinct? The bankruptcy 
of Turkey, in short, cannot be long 
delayed, and when it comes the 
death-knell of the Sultan’s Govern- 
ment will have rung. It would have 
come before now, we believe, but 
for the idea which a good many 
financiers, and investors even, have 
that when Russia takes posses- 
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sion Russia will pay all the Turk’s 
debts. It may be so; we have no 
means of stating what will be the 
fact; but it is inherently impro- 
bable that such payment, if it do 
take place, will go beyond what 
Turkey can show value for. It 
would be idle to believe that Russia 
is going to step in and take upon 
her shoulders all the results of this 
needless waste and swindling financ- 
ing. The price is more than she 
could be called on to pay for a quiet 
entry. It would be cheaper to fight 
two more Crimean wars. But this 
fancy has undoubtedly helped to 
buoy up Turkey as a borrower, and 
enable the Sultan to stagger on 
from year to year, when otherwise 
the friendliness and confidence so 
long shown towards him by Eng- 
land and France would have been 
withdrawn. There is nothing in 
the whole history of modern national 
debts more disgraceful and abomin- 
able than this accumulation of lia- 
bilities on the heads of an im- 


poverished people by their Govern- 


ment ; but there are signs that it is 
drawing rapidly near its end. The 
borrowing daysare nearly over. A 
loan for 28,000,000l1. nominal, is- 
sued in the end of last year, was 
almost ignored in England by the 
ultimate bond fide investor, and 
there was in consequence the 
greatest possible difficulty in ob- 
taining from the impoverished local 
market the means,to pay the most 
pressing liabilities’ Some 30 per 
cent. was paid for a six months’ 
loan of 4,000,000l., and the reckoning 
day for that and other sums is now 
at hand. How Turkey is to tide 
over it we cannot imagine, and 
neither, we fancy, can the Russians. 
‘He may die on our hands,’ said 
Tsar Nicholas of the Sultan. Alex- 
ander may well vary the phrase, and 
say, ‘He is dying in my arms.’ 
For, looking over this brief ac- 
count of the state of Turkey, how 
is it possible to conceive of a 
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country so wrecked and loaded 
bearing for merely a week the 
strain of a hostile encounter with 
a power like Russia? It taxed the 
strength of the dying Empire to 
quell an insurrection in Crete. 
The thing is clearly impossible. 
The treasury is more than empty, 
it is dependent on the help of local 
bankers from day to day, and a 
war would scare them out of the 
country. No more taxes can be 
screwed out of the people. Almost 
all the methods of swindling have 
been exhausted. The last of which 
we have heard, an agricultural 
bank for receiving deposits from 
cultivators and granting advances, 
has come to grief because the 
deposits have indeed been received, 
but advances have not been made 
or only at exorbitant interest, and 
depositors have never seen their 
money again. It is not possible to 
hypothecate the pay of officials, as 
used to be the case when money 
was wanted at a pinch, for all pay 
is so much in arrear that those who 
can, have long been driven to take 
it out in plunder. 

Of those who cannot, there are 
none in a worse plight than the Eng- 
lishmen employed lately as engineers 
in the Azizieh steamship company. 
That was a Turkish trading com- 
pany, which did not pay, so the Go- 
vernment bought it generously, or 
professed to have done so, and for 
atime kept the foreign engineers, 
mostly English, by whom alone 
could the valuable engines be either 
worked or kept workable. Eco- 
nomy has, however, compelled their 
discharge recently, and they have 
been dismissed accordingly at a 
moment’s notice, and without their 
pay. Four of these men appeared 
before the British consular judge at 
Constantinople, Sir Philip Francis, 
in January, and one of them 
said he had been seventeen years 
in the service, and that sixty pounds 
were due to him; another had 
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three months’ pay to get, and had 
received only a week’s wages. The 
chief engineer said there were about 
twenty of them in this plight. He 
had a wife and six children, and 
had been obliged to borrow money 
to send them home. One man had 
been in the service of the State for 
thirty-seven years, and had been 
discharged without his wages or a 
pension. This was by no means 
their first complaint. The poor 
fellows had been applying and 
appealing for sometime. The con- 
sul had been expostulating and 
threatening, the ambassador had 
been representing, but all in 
vain. We believe the thing is still 
where it was, and with a treasury 
at its wits’ end for cash to pay its 
July coupons and drawings, how is 
it possible that a few engineers 
could expect to get their pay? 
Some say that the Turk’s dislike or 
hatred of the English is partly to 
blame for this abominable proceed- 
ing. Doubtless, Turkey is ungrate- 
ful to her best friend; it is the 
natural return of such as she is 
for benefits received, and she ham- 
pers our commerce more than that 
of Russia or Austria, or any other 
maritime power; but this parti- 
cular transaction is not attribut- 
able to that cause in the main, if 
at all. It is sheer impecuniosity. 
There is no money in the country. 
It has been drained to pay interest 
on loans long ago, and unless the 
London and Paris financiers can 
be made to swallow a new loan, 
and give gold for a few more 
reams of worthless bonds, or un- 
less the consul can seize a steamer 
and sell it for behoof of the de- 
frauded, there will be no wages 
forthcoming for the poor engineers. 
The resources of Turkey are ex- 
hausted, and such a country may 
build forts and make military roads 
by forced labour, but it cannot 
fight. 

Such, then, is the Empire round 
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which Russia is deliberately gather- 
ing her forces, unhindered by any 
treaty or by the interference of 
any jealous power. There will 
in all probability be no fighting 
this time when the legions cross 
the Pruth or land at the Porte, and 
the fine ironclad fleet will pass over 
to the hands of the enemy without 
another Sinope. Germany is secure, 
Austro-Hungary is almost help- 
less, even if not oblivious of danger. 
Her treasury also is empty and needs 
replenishing with a new loan, which 
true charity ought to refuse. But 
were it otherwise, did Germany in- 
sist on the integrity of Roumania, 
and Austria declare that Servia 
should remain independent under 
her wgis, Russia can all the same 
possess Constantinople and the 
lower provinces of the Empire, ex- 
tending her sway over Asia Minor 
and Syria; for Russia has the Black 
Sea and a good fleet in it, with 
arsenals and abundant sinews of 
war and fortified places. It will 
therefore be but a small blot on 
the surface of the vast empire if 
for the sake of peace these first- 
named provinces are allowed to 
stand separate awhile, and to fall 
in by lapse of time and the move- 
ment of inevitable events. With 
all her other water-ways that now 
flow into the Euxine, Russia need 
not grudge to others a temporary 
possession of the Danube, which 
is not essential to her communica- 
tions. On these things, however, 
it is somewhat profitless to specu- 
late. Only this is certain, that 
Turkey is doomed, and that by her 
own acts. With the fostering care 
of a wise ruler she might, favoured 
as she has been, to-day have been 
able to defy her foes, and to com- 
mand friends eager to stand by her. 
She has not had such a ruler, has 
only had a poor morbid puppet 
of the harem, ‘anxious to alter the 
law of the succession in favour of 
his son,’ and that the interest on 
3B 
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his own bonds should be paid to the 
day ; for heis still, notwithstanding 
his recent ‘gift,’ reputed a large 
holder of Turkish paper. Therefore 
it is that Turkey is left friendless, 
that the Turk isdoomed to expulsion 
from the throneof Constantine. His 
successor will be a Romanoff, and 
he need not therefore have vexed 
himself with conspiracies of the 
palace. Not but that the Turks 
are brave and would fight well 
if they had a chance, especially 
behind good fortifications, so as to 
make it cost Russia dear to expel 
them. They are capable of that 
if they had the means, but an 
army could not maintain itself in 
Roumelia three months on the re- 
sources of the country, and how is 
the Government in such a case to 
ration it and pay and equip it? The 
thing is impossible. 

That all these things, and much 
more, are seen by Russian states- 
men, and that they are ready to 
take advantage of them, cannot be 
doubted for a moment. The keen- 


ness with which they took the op- 


portunity of the last war to ‘ rupture 
the treaty’ shows what is certainly 
to be expected, and it is not unlikely 
that they would have gone farther 
then had they been ready by sea, or 
been as sure as they may feel them- 
selves to-day that England will not 
again lift her hand. They have lost 
nothing by waiting, at all events. 
Germany has tied her hands effec- 
tually for the next decade at least, 
and nobody else is strong—while 
Turkey ripens visibly day by 
day. Itis only needful now to be 
ready to catch the pear when it 
falls, and that Russia is making sure 
of. 

What will be the effects of such 
a change on Europe? It were very 
hard to say, but some things are 
clear enough. For Turkey itself, 
so long at least as a German family 
rules Russia, it will be a great good ; 
while for Russia we should say the 
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chief result of the conquest would 
be the removal of the Court from 
the North, and a consequent sever- 
ance of sympathies between the 
Greek and Russian sections of the 
population, which might perhaps 
lead ultimately to the breaking 
up of the Empire. 

It is not at all likely, as some 
people think, that the gain of Turkey 
by the Tsar will necessarily imply a ° 
vast access of aggressive power on 
Russia’s part. The contrary is more 
likely to be the case. At first the 
possession of a country so exhausted 
must be a source of weakness in 
itself ; and as the land recovers and 
becomes peopled, it may exhibit a 
growing divergence of race and in- 
terests between the North and the 
South. The mere possession of a 
vast territory which as a whole must 
remain thinly peopled, and which 
requires a great maintenance of force 
scattered over it to keep order and 
administer law and finance, does 
not in itself imply strong power 
of aggression, and we think Russia 
once settled at her goal may prove a 
very humdrum and quiet sort of 
power. She will no doubt benefit 
commercially when Asia Minor and 
Turkey are in her hands, but after 
all for commercial purposes her 
command of the sea routes is, to 
all intents, as good now as it will 
be then, and it will take more skill 
and power than Russia can yet 
command to make overland routes 
for goods through Central Asia 
beat those by sea in cheapness or 
even speed. England may be 
benefited rather than otherwise by 
the change, for, as Richard Cobden 
said, there was no navigation per- 
mitted to her or anybody else in 
the Black Sea till Russia got hold 
of it, and now Odessa is one of the 
chief corn emporiums of the world, 
while all along the Russian shores 
British trading vessels come and go 
as freely almost as in the English 
Channel. Hence the policy of 
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England in regard to this change 
in the balance of power need be 
neither one of wrath nor of alarm. 
She has only one thing to do, and 
that is vigilantly to guard her own 
sea routes to the East. She holds 
all her power in reality by virtue 
of her command of the sea, and 
must be prepared to fight to the 
last gasp ere that command be 
wrenched from her, or even se- 
riously threatened. 

If Germany, therefore, gives no 
opportunity to France, there need be 
nothing but a little fluttering in 
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diplomatic circles when Russia 
closes on her prey. England is wiser 
or more regardless, and will not 
again fight a fool’s battle for such a 
friend as the Turk, and nobody, else 
need lifta finger. The combination 
of circumstances is such that Russia 
could hardly have a better chance, 
and. we are persuaded that the world 


-may not have long to wait for the 


demonstration that he knows this 
fall well. It will be a good thing 
for Turkey, and no harm to the 


-world, when the long-meditated 


conquest is completed, 














HE world is out of joint. The 
songs of triumph over peace 
and progress which were so popular 
a few years ago have been quenched 
in gloomy silence. It is difficult 
even to take up a newspaper with- 
out coming upon painful forebod- 
ings of the future. Peace has not 
come down upon the world, and 
there is more demand for swords 
than for ploughshares. The nations 
are glaring at each other distrust- 
fully, muttering ominous threats, 
and arming themselves to the teeth. 
Their mechanical skill is absorbed 
in devising more efficient means of 
mutual destruction, and the growth 
of material wealth is scarcely able 
to support the burden of warlike 
preparations. The internal politics 
of states are not much more reas- 
suring than their external relations. 
If the republic triumphs in France 
and Spain it is not because reason 
has supplanted prejudice, but be- 
cause nobody, except a few Carlists 
or Communists, believes enough in 
any principles to fight for them. In 
the promised land of political specu- 
lators, the government of the coun- 
try is more and more becoming a 
mere branch of stockjobbing. Every- 
where the division between classes 
widens instead of narrowing; and 
the most important phenomenon in 
recent English politics is that the 
old social bonds have snapped asun- 
der amongst the classes least acces- 
sible to revolutionary impulses. 
Absorbed in such contests, we fail 
to attend to matters of the most 
vital importance. The health of the 
population is lowered as greater 
masses are daily collected in huge 
cities, where all the laws of sanitary 
science are studiously disregarded. 
Everywhere we see a generation 
growing up sordid, degraded, and 
devoid of self-respect. The old 
beauty of life has departed. A la- 
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bourer is no longer a man who takes 
a pride in his work and obeys a code 
of manners appropriate to his sta- 
tion in life. He restlessly aims at 
aping his superiors, and loses his 
own solid merits without acquiring 
their refinement. If the workman 
has no sense of duty to his employer, 
the employer forgets in his turn that 
he has any duty except to grow rich. 
He complains of the exorbitant de- 
mands of his subordinates, and tries 
to indemnify himself by cheating 
his equals. What can we expect in 
art or in literature from such a social 
order except that which we see? 
The old spontaneous impulse has 
departed. Our rising poets and 
artists are a puny generation who 
either console themselves for their 
impotence by masquerading in the 
clothes of their predecessors or take 
refuge in a miserable epicureanism 
which calls all pleasures equally good 
and prefers thosesensual enjoyments 
which are most suited to stimulate 
a jaded appetite. Religion is cor- 
rupted at the core. With some it 
is a mere homage to the respect- 
abilities ; with others a mere super- 
stition, which claims to be pretty 
but scarcely dares even to assert 
that it is true; some revolt against 
all religious teaching, and others 
almost openly advocate a belief in 
lies ; everywhere the professed creeds 
of men are divorced from their 
really serious speculations. 

Those who wouldapply aremedy to 
these evils generally take one of two 
lines: they propose that we should 
humbly submit to outworn authority, 
or preach the consoling gospel thatit 
we will let everything systematically 
alone things will somehow all come 
right. As if things had not been 
let alone! When we listen to the 
pedants and the preachers of the 
day, can we not sympathise with 

Shakespeare’s weariness 
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Of art made tongue-tied by authority, 
And folly doctor-like controlling skill, 
And simple faith miscalled simplicity, 
And captive good attending captive ill ? 


‘Tired of all these,’ where are we 
to find consolation? Most of us 
are content, and perhaps wisely, to 
work on in our own little spheres 
and put up with such results as can 
fall to the share of a solitary unit in 
this chaotic world. We may reflect, 
if we please, that there never was a 
time since the world began at which 
evil was not rampant and wise men 
in a small minority ; and that some- 
how or other we have in the Ameri- 
ean phrase ‘worried through’ it, 
and rather improved than otherwise. 
There are advantages to be set 
against all the triumphant mischiefs 
which make wisemencry out, Vanitas 
vanitatum! and enthusiasts may 
find a bright side to the more omi- 
nous phenomena and look forward 
to that millennium which is always 
to begin the day after to-morrow. 
We have cultivated statistics of late, 
and at least one of our teachers has 
thought that the new gospel lay in 
that direction ; but we have not yet 
succeeded in presenting in a tabular 
form all the good and all the evil 
which is to be found in the world, 
and in striking a balance between 
them. The problem is too complex 
for most of us; and it may be as 
well to give it up, and, without 
swaggering over progress or use- 
lessly saddening ourselves over 
decay, do our best to swell the right 
side of the account. Most men, how- 
ever, judge according to tempera- 
ment. The cheerful philosopher 
sees in the difference between the 
actual state of the world and the 
ideal which he can frame for him- 
self, a guarantee for the approach of 
a better day. The melancholy 
philosopher sees in the same con- 
trast a proof of the natural corrup- 
tion of mankind. He puts the 
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golden age behind instead of before ; 
and, like his rival, attributes to 
the observation of external events 
what is merely the expression of 
his own character. 

No one, at any rate, will deny 
that the clouds are thick enough to 
justify many gloomy prognostica- 
tions. Take a man of unusual if 
not morbid sensibility, and place 
him in the midst of the jostling, 
struggling, unsavoury, and unrea- 
sonable crowd; suppose him to have 
a love of all natural and artistic 
beauty, which is outraged at every 
moment by the prevailing ugliness; 
a sincere hatred for all the mean- 
ness and imposture too character- 
istic of modern life; a determina- 
tion to see things for himself, which 
involves an antipathy to all the 
established commonplaces of con- 
tented respectability; an eloquence 
and imaginative force which trans- 
fuses his prose with poetry, though 
his mind is too discursive to express 
itself in the poetical form; and a 
keen logical faculty, hampered by a 
constitutional irritability which pre- 
vents his teaching from taking a 
systematic form; let him give free 
vent to all the annoyance and the 
indignation naturally produced by 
his position, and you will have a 
general impression of Mr. Ruskin’s 
later writings. One seems almost 
to be listening to the cries of a man 
of genius, placed in a pillory to be 
pelted by a thick-skinned mob, and 
urged by a sense of his helplessness 
to utter the bitterest taunts that he 
can invent. Amongst the weak- 
nesses natural to such a tempera- 
ment is the disposition to attach an 
undue value to what other people 
would describe as crotchets; and 
amongst Mr. Ruskin’s crotchets are 
certain theories which involve the 
publication of his works in such a 
manner as to oppose the greatest ob- 
stacles to their circulation.' It is 


‘The monthly numbers of Mr. Ruskin’s Fors Clavigera are to be obtained for the 
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due partly to this cause, and partly 
to the fact that people do not like to 
be called rogues, cheats, liars, and 
hypocrites, that Mr. Ruskin’s recent 
writings, and especially his Fors 
Clavigera, the monthly manifesto in 
which he denounces modern society, 
have not received the notice which 
they deserve. The British public 
is content to ticket Mr. Ruskin as 
an oddity, and to pass by with as 
little attention as possible. And 
yet the Fors Clavigera (the meaning 
of the title may be found in the 
second number) would be worth 
reading if only as a literary cu- 
riosity. It is a strange mixture 
of autobiographical sketches, of ve- 
hement denunciation of modern 
crimes and follies, of keen literary 
and artistic criticism, of economical 
controversy, of fanciful etymolo- 
gies, strained allegories, question- 
able interpretations of history, and 
remarks upon things in general, 
in which passages of great force 
and beauty are curiously blended 
with much that, to say the least, is of 
inferior value, and in which digres- 
sion is as much the rule as in Trris- 
tram Shandy or Southey’s Doctor. 
Even Mr. Ruskin’s disciples seem 
at times to be a little puzzled by 
his utterances, and especially by a 
certain receipt for making a ‘ York- 
shire Goose Pie,’ which suddenly 
intrudes itself into one of his num- 
bers, and may or may not cover a 
profound allegory. Nothing would 
be easier, and nothing would be 
more superfluous, than to ridicule 
many of the opinions which he 
throws out, or to condemn them 
from the point of view of orthodox 
science or political economy. It 
seems to be more desirable to call 
attention to the strength than to 
the weakness of teaching opposed 
to all current opinions, and there- 
fore more sure to be refuted than 
to gain a fair hearing. When a 
gentleman begins by informing his 
readers that he would like to de- 
stroy most of the railroads in Eng- 
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land and all the railroads in Wales, 
the new town of Edinburgh, the 
north suburb of Geneva, and the 
city of New York, he places himself 
in a position which is simply bewil- 
dering to the ordinary British mind. 
Without claiming to be an adequate 
interpreter, and still less an ade- 
quate critic, of all his theories, I 
may venture a few remarks upon 
some of the characteristic qualities 
of Fors and others of his recent 
writings. 

Mr. Ruskin, as I have said, is at 
war with modern society. He 
sometimes expresses himself in 
language which,’ but for his own 
assurances to the contrary, might 
be taken for the utterance of furious 
passion rather than calm reflection. 
‘It seems to be the appointed 
function of the nineteenth century,’ 
he says, ‘to exhibit in all things 
the elect pattern of perfect folly, 
for a warning to the furthest 
future.’ The only hope for us is 
in one of the ‘ forms of ruin which 
necessarily cut a nation down to 
the ground and leave it, thence to 
sprout again, if there be any life 
left for it in the earth, or any lesson 
teachable to it by adversity.’ And 
after informing his Oxford hearers 
that we are, in the sphere of art 
at any rate, ‘false and base,’ ‘ ab- 
solutely without imagination and 
without virtue,’ he adds that his 
language is not, as they may fancy, 
unjustifiably violent, but ‘ temper- 
ate and accurate—except in short- 
coming of blame.’ Indeed, if Mr. 
Ruskin’s habitual statements be 
well founded, the world has become 
well nigh uninhabitable by decent 
people. Lot would be puzzled to 
discover a residue of righteous men 
sufficient to redeem us from speedy 
destruction. In the preface to a 
collected edition of his works, he 
tells us that in his natural temper 
he has sympathy with Marmontel ; 
in his ‘enforced and accidental 
temper, and thoughts of things 
and people, with Dean Swift.’ No 
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man could make a sadder avowal 
than is implied in a claim of sym- 
pathy with the great man who now 
rests where his heart is no longer 
lacerated by seva indignatic. 
Neither, if one may correct a self- 
drawn portrait, can the analogy be 
accepted without many deductions. 
Swift’s misanthropy is very different 
in quality from Mr. Ruskin’s. It 
is less ‘accidental,’ and incom- 
parably deeper. Misanthropy, in- 
deed, is altogether the wrong word 
to express the temper with which 
Mr. Ruskin regards the world. 
He believes in the capacity of 
men for happiness and purity, 
though some strange perversity has 
jarred the whole social order. He 
can believe in heroes and in un- 
sophisticated human beings, and 
does not hold that all virtue is a 
sham, and selfishness and sen- 
suality the only moving forces of 
the world. Swift’s concentrated 
bitterness indicates a mind in which 
the very roots of all illnsions have 
been extirpated. Mr. Ruskin can 
still cherish a faint belief in a 
possible Utopia, which to the Dean 
would have appeared to be a 
silly dream, worthy of the philoso- 
phers of Laputa. The more mascu- 
line character of Swift’s mind makes 
him capable of accepting a view of 
the world which helped to drive 
even him mad, and which would 
have been simply intolerable to a 
man of more delicate fibre. Some 
light must be admitted to the hori- 
zon, or refuge would have to be 
sought in the cultivation of sheer 
cynical insensibility. Mr. Ruskin 
has not descended to those awful 
depths, and we should have been 
more inclined to compare his protest 
against modern life with the protest 
of Rousseau. The old-fashioned 
declamations against luxury may be 
easily translated into Mr. Ruskin’s 
language about the modern worship 
of wealth; and if he does not talk 
about an ideal ‘state of nature,’ 
he is equally anxious to meet cor- 


ruption by returning to a simpler 
order of society. Both writers 
would oppose the simple and healthy 
life of a primitive population of 
peasants to the demoralised and dis- 
organised masses of our great towns. 
Mr. Ruskin finds his ‘ ideal of feli- 
city actually produced in the Tyrol.’ 
There, a few years ago, he met ‘as 
merry and round a person’ as he 
ever desires to see: ‘he was tidily 
dressed, not in brown rags, but in 
green velveteen; he wore a jaunty 
hat, with a feather in it, a little on 
one side ; he was not drunk, but the 
effervescence of his thorough good 
humour filled the room all about 
him; and he could sing like a robin.’ 
Many travellers who have seen such 
a phenomenon, and mentally com- 
pared him with the British agricul- 
tural labourer, whose grievances 
are slowly becoming articulate, 
must have had some searchings of 
heart as to the advantages of the 
modern civilisation. Is the poor 
cramped population of our fields, or 
the brutal population which heaves 
half-bricks at strangers in the min- 
ing districts, or the effete population 
which skulks about back slums and 
our casual wards, the kind of human 
article naturally turned out by our 
manufacturing and commercial in- 
dustry ? 

The problem about which all 
manner of Social Science Associa- 
tions have been puzzling themselves 
for a great many years essentially 
comes to this; and Mr. Ruskin 
answers it passionately enough. 
The sight and the sound of all the 
evils which affect the world is too 
much for him. ‘I am not,’ he 
says, ‘an unselfish person nor an 
evangelical one; I have no parti- 
cular pleasure in doing good, nor 
do I dislike doing it so much as to 
expect to be rewarded for it in an- 
other world. But I simply cannot 
paint, nor read, nor look at mi- 
nerals, nor do anything else that I 
like, and the very light of the 
morning sky, when there is any— 
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which is seldom now-a-days near 
London—has become hateful to me, 
because of the misery which I know 
of and see signs of when I know it 
not, which no imagination can in- 
terpret too bitterly.’ There is evil 
enough under the sun to justify any 
fierceness of indignation ; and we 
should be less disposed to quarrel 
with Mr. Ruskin for cherishing his 
anger than for squandering so 
valuable an article so rashly. He 
suffers from a kind of mental incon- 
tinence which weakens the force 
of his writing. He strikes at evil 
too fiercely and rapidly to strike 
effectually. He wrote the Modern 
Painters, as he tells us in a charac- 
teristic preface to the last edition, 
not from love of fame, for then he 
would have compressed his writing, 
nor from love of immediate popu- 
- larity, for then he would have given 
fine words instead of solid thought, 
but simply because he could not 
help it. He saw an injustice being 


done, and could not help flying 


straight in the faces of the evildoers. 
It is easy to reply that he ought to 
have helped it. In that case the 
book might have become a symme- 
trical whole instead of being only 
what it is—the book which, in spite 
of incoherence and utter absence of 
concentration, has done more than 
any other of its kind to stimulate 
thought and disperse antiquated 
fallacies. But we must take Mr. 
Ruskin as he is. He might, perhaps, 
have been a leader; he is content 
to be a brilliant partisan in a random 
guerilla warfare, and therefore to 
win partial victories, to disgust 
many people whom he might have 
conciliated, and to consort with all 
manner of superficial and untrained 
schemers, instead of taking part in 
more systematic operations. Nobody 
is more sensible than Mr. Ruskin 
of the value of discipline, order, and 
subordination. Unfortunately the 
ideas of every existing party happen 
to be fundamentally wrong, and 
he is therefore obliged in spite 
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of himself to fight for his own 
hand. 

Men who revolt against the 
world in this unqualified fashion 
are generally subject to two imputa- 
tions. They are eccentric by defi- 
nition; and their eccentricity is 
generally complicated by senti- 
mentalism. They are, it is sug- 
gested, under the dominion of an 
excessive sensibility which bursts 
all restraints of logic and common 
sense. The worst of all qualifica- 
tions for fighting the world is to be 
so thin-skinned as to be unable to 
accept compromise or to submit con- 
tentedly to inevitable evils. In Mr. 
Ruskin’s case, it is suggested, the 
foundation of this exaggerated tone 
of feeling is to be found in his ex- 
quisite sense of the beautiful. He 
always looks upon the world more 
or less from an artistic point of view. 
Whatever may be our other claims 
to superiority over our ancestors, 
nobody can deny that the world has 
become ugly. We may be more 
scientific than the ancient Greeks ; 
but we are undoubtedly mere child- 
ren to them in art, or, rather, mere 
decrepit and effete old men. We 
could no more bnild a Parthe- 
non or make a statue fit to be 
set by the Elgin marbles, than they 
could build ironclads or solve pro- 
blems by modern methods of ma- 
thematical analysis. Indeed, our 
superiority in any case is not a 
superiority of faculty, but simply of 
inherited results. And thus, if the 
artistic capacities of a race be the 
fair measure of itsgeneral excellence, 
that which we call progress should 
really be called decay. Our eyes 
have grown dim, and our hands 
have lost their cunning. Mere 
mechanical dexterity is but a poor 
thing to set against the unerring 
instinct which in old days guided 
alike the humblest workman and 
the most cultivated artist. The 
point at issue appears in one of 
Mr. Ruskin’s controversies. Ac- 
cording to the Spectator, Mr. Ruskin 
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wished the country to become poor 
in order that it might thrive in an 
artistic sense. ‘If,’ it said, ‘we 
must choose between a Titian and 
a Lancashire cotton-mill, then in 
the name of manhood and of mo- 
rality give us the cotton-mill;’ and 
it proceeded to add that only ‘the 
dilettantism of the studio’ would 
makeadifferent choice. Mr. Ruskin, 
that is, is an effeminate person who 
has so fallen in love with the glories 
of Venetian colouring and Greek 
sculpture that he would summarily 
sweep away all that makes men 
comfortable to give them a chance 
of recovering the lost power. Let 
us burn our mills, close our coal- 
mines, and tear up our railways, 
and perhaps we may learn in time 
to paint a few decently good pic- 
tures. Nobody in whom the artistic 
faculties had not been cultivated till 
the whole moral fibre was softened 
would buy good art at such a 
sacrifice. 

Up to a certain point, I imagine 
that Mr. Ruskin would accept 
the statement. He does prefer 
Titians to cotton-mills, and he does 
think that the possession of cotton- 
mills is incompatible with the 
production of Titians. He hates 
machinery as an artist; he hates 
the mechanical repetition of vulgar 
forms, whether in architecture or 
‘dry goods,’ which takes the place 
of the old work where every form 
speaks of a living hand and eye 
behind it. He hates steamboats be- 
cause they come puffing and scream- 
ing, and sending their whistles 
through his head like a knife when 
he is meditating on the loveliness 
of a picture in the once silent Venice. 
He hates railways because they 
destroy all natural beauty. There 
was once a rocky valley between 
Buxton and Bakewell, where you 
might have seen Apollo and the 
Muses ‘walking in fair procession 
on the lawns of it, and to and fro 
among the pinnacles of its crags.’ 
But you—the stupid British public, 
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to wit—thought that you could 
make money of it; ‘ you enterprised 
a railroad through the valley—you 
blasted its rocks away, hea 
thousands of tons of shale into its 
lovely stream. The valley is gone, 
and the gods with it; and now, 
every fool in Buxton can be at 
Bakewell in half an hour, and every 
fool in Bakewell at Buxton; which 
you think a lucrative process of 
exchange; you fools everywhere.’ 
The beauty of English landscape is 
everywhere defaced by coal-smoke, 
and the purity of English streams 
defiled by refuse. Meanwhile the 
perfection of the mechanical con- 
trivance which passes for art in 
England is typified by an ingenious 
performance ticketed ‘ No. 1’ in the 
South Kensington Museum. Itisa 
statue in black and white marble of 
a Newfoundland dog, which Mr. 
Ruskin pronounces to be, accurately 
speaking, the ‘most perfectly and 
roundly ill-done thing’ which he 
has ever seen produced in art. Its 
makers had seen ‘Roman work 
and Florentine work and Byzan- 
tine work and Gothic work; and 
misunderstanding of everything had 
passed through them as the mud 
does through earthworms, and here 
at last was their wormcast of a 
production.’ Mere mechanical dex- 
terity has absolutely supplanted 
artistic skill. 

Well, you reply, we must take 
the good with the bad. We give 
up the Newfoundland dog; but if 
steam-whistles go through your 
head in Venice, and the railway 
drives the gods from Derbyshire, 
you must remember that a number 
of poor Englishmen and Italians, 
who never cared much for scenery 
or for pictures, enjoy a common- 
place pleasure which they must else 
have gone without. Increased com- 
mand of the natural forces means 
increased comfort to millions at the 
cost of a little sentimental enjoy- 
ment for thousands. But it is pre- 
cisely here that Mr. Ruskin would 
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join issue with the optimists. The 
lesson which he has preached most 
industriously and most eloquently 
is the essential connection between 
good art and sound morality. The 
first condition of producing good 
pictures or statues is to be pure, 
sincere, and innocent. Milton’s 
saying that a man who would write 
a heroic poem must make his life 
a heroic poem, is the secret of all 
artistic excellence. A nation which 
is content with shams in art will 
put up with shams in its religious 
or political or industrial life. We 
bedaub our flimsy walls with stucco 
as our statesmen hide their insin- 
cerity under platitude. If a people 
is vile at heart, the persons who 
minister to its taste will write de- 
graded poetry and perform de- 
moralising plays, and paint pictures 
which would revolt the pure- 
minded. The impudent avowal that 
the spheres of art and morality 
should be separate is simply an 
acceptance of a debased condition 
ofart. And therefore Mr. Ruskin’s 
lectures upon art are apt to pass 
into moral or religious discourses, 
as in works professedly dealing 
with social questions he is apt to 
regard the artistic test as final. 
The fact that we cannot produce 
Titians is a conclusive proof that 
we must have lost the moral quali- 
ties which made a Titian possible ; 
whilst the fact that we can produce 
a cotton-mill merely shows that we 
can cheat our customers, and make 
rubbish on a gigantic scale. An 
indefinite facility in the multiplica- 
tion of shoddy is not a matter for 
exulting self-congratulation. The 
ugliness of modern life is not due 
to the disarrangement of certain 
distinct wsthetic faculties, but the 
necessary mark of moral insensi- 
bility. Cruelty and covetousness 
are the dominant vices of modern 
society; and if they have ruined our 
powers of expression, it is only be- 
cause they have first corrupted the 
sentiments which should be ex- 
pressed in noble art. 
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The problem is probably more 
complex than Mr. Ruskin is apt to 
assume. The attempt to divorce 
art from morality is indeed as 
illogical and as mischievous as he 
assumes. The greater the talent 
which is prostituted to express base 
thoughts and gratify prurient tastes, 
the more it should excite our dis- 
gust; and the talent so misused 
will die out amongst a. race which 
neglects the laws of morality, or, in 
other words, the primary conditions 
of physical and spiritual health. 
The literature of a corrupt race 
becomes not only immoral but 
stupid. And yet the art test is 
not quite so satisfactory as Mr. 
Ruskin seems at times to assume. 
Utter insensibility to beauty and 
the calmest acquiescence in all man- 
ner of ugliness is not incompatible 
with morality amongst individuals ; 
or what would become of the Dis- 
senters? Hymns which torture a 
musical ear may express very sincere 
religious emotion. Of course, we 
are above the Puritan prejudice 
which regarded all art as more or 
less thes work of the Devil; but 
perhaps we are not, and even the 
really artistic races were not, much 
better than the Puritans. Indeed, 
we should take but a sad view of 
the world if we held that its artistic 
attainments always measured the 
moral worth of a nation. No 
phenomenon in history is more 
curious than the shortness of the 
periods during which art has at- 
tained any high degree of perfection. 
There have been only two brief 
periods, says Mr. Ruskin, in which 
men could really make first-rate 
statues, and even then the know- 
ledge was confined to two very 
small districts. But if our in- 
feriority in that direction to the 
Greek and the Florentine artists 
proves that we are equally inferior 
in a moral sense, we must suppose 
that virtue is a plant which flowers 
but once in a thousand years. Pro- 
bably students of history wouldagree 
that virtue was more evenly, and 
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artistic excellence more unevenly, 


distributed than we should have con- 


ceived possible. Many conditions, 
not hitherto determined by social 
philosophers, go to producing this 
rarest of qualities ; and Mr. Ruskin 
seems often to exaggerate from a 
tacit assumption that men who 
cannot paint or carve must neces- 
sarily be incapable of speaking the 
truth, or revering love and purity. 

Yet it is not to be denied that 
the test, when applied with due 
precaution, may reveal much of 
the moral character of a nation. 
The imbecility of our artistic 
efforts is the index of an unlove- 
liness which infects the national life. 
We cannot make good music be- 
cause there is a want of harmony 
in our creeds, and a constant jar- 
ring between the various elements 
of society. Mr. Ruskin’s criticisms 
of modern life are forcible, though 
he reasons too much from single 
cases. The shock which he re- 
ceives from .particular incidents 
seems to throw him off his 
balance. He practises the art of 
saying stinging things, of which 
the essence is to make particular 
charges which we feel to be true, 
whilst we are convinced that the 
tacit generalisation is unfair. The 
whistle of the steamboat in Venice 
sets up such a condition of nervous 
irritability, that the whole world 
seems to be filled with its discordant 
strains. Mr. Ruskin saw one day 
a well-dressed little boy leaning over 
Wallingford Bridge, and fancied 
that he was looking at some pretty 
bird or insect. Coming up to him, 
the little boy suddenly crossed the 
bridge, and took up the same atti- 
tude at the opposite parapet; his 
purpose was to spit from both sides 
upon the heads of a pleasure party 
in a passing boat. ‘The incident 
may seem to you trivial,’ says Mr. 
Ruskin to his hearers; and, in 
fact, most persons would have been 
content to box the little boy’s 
ears, and possibly would have con- 
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soled themselves with the reflection 
that, at least, spitting upon Jewish 
gaberdines is no longer permitted by 
the police. Mr. Ruskin sees in it 
a proof of that absence of all due 
social subordination and all grace 
of behaviour, which ‘ leaves the in- 
solent spirit and degraded senses to 
find their only occupation in malice, 
and their only satisfaction in shame.’ 
If the moral be rather too wide for 
this living fable, Mr. Ruskin has 
no difficulty in proving from other 
cases how deeply the ugliness of 
modern life is rooted in moral in- 
sensibility. Here is another spit- 
ting scene. As he is drawing the 
Duomo at Pisa, Mr, Ruskin sees 
three fellows in rags leaning against 
the Leaning Tower, and ‘expectorat- 
ing loudly and copiously, at intervals 
of half a minute each, over the 
white marble base of it, which they 
evidently conceived to have been 
constructed only to be spit upon.’ 
Is their brutality out of harmony 
with the lessons taught by their 
superiors? There is or was @ 
lovely little chapel at Pisa, built 
for a shrine, seen by the boatmen 
as they first rose on the surge of the 
open sea, and bared their heads for 
a short prayer. In 1840 Mr. Rus- 
kin painted it, when six hundred 
and ten years had left it perfect ; 
only giving the marble a tempered 
glow, or touching the sculpture 
with a softer shade. In a quarter 
of a century the Italians have grown 
wiser, and Mr. Ruskin watched a 
workman calmly striking the old 
marble cross to pieces. Tourists 
are supposed to be more apprecia- 
tive, and Mr. Ruskin travelled to 
Verona in a railway carriage with 
two American girls, specimens of 
the utmost result of the training 
of the most progressive race in 
the world. They were travelling 
through exquisite midsummer sun- 
shine, and the range of Alps was 
clear from the Lake of Garda to 
Cadore. But the two American girls 
had reduced themselvessimply totwo 
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‘white pieces of putty that could 
feel pain ;’ from Venice to Verona 
they perceived nothing but flies and 
dust. They read French novels, 
sucked lemons and sugar, and their 
whole conversation as to scenery 
was at a station where the blinds 
kad been drawn up. ‘Don’t those 
snow-caps make you cool?’ ‘No; 
I wish they did.’ Meanwhile, 
at Rome, the slope of the Aventine, 
where the wall of Tullus has just 
been laid bare in perfect preser- 
vation, is being sold on building 
leases. New houses, that is, will 
be run up by bad workmen, who 
know nothing of art, and only care 
for money-making; and whilst 
‘the last vestiges of the heroic 
works of the Roman monarchy are 
being destroyed, the base fresco- 
painting of the worst times of the 
Empire is being faithfully copied, 
with perfectly true lascivious in- 
stinct, for interior decoration.’ Lust 
and vanity are the real moving 
powers in all this Italian move- 
ment. Are we much better in 
England? Mr. Ruskin was wait- 
ing a short time ago at the Furness 
station, whichis so tastefully placed 
as to be the only object visible over 
the ruined altar of the Abbey. To 
him entered a party of workmen who 
had been refreshing themselves at 
a tavern established by the Abbot’s 
Chapel. They were dressed in 
brown rags, smoking pipes, all more 
or less drunk, and taking very long 
steps to keep their balance in the di- 
rection of motion, whilst laterally 
securing themselves by hustling the 
wall or any chance passengers. 
Such men, as Mr. Ruskin’s friend 
explained to him, would get drunk 
and would not admire the Abbey; 
they were not only unmanageable, 
but implied ‘the existence of many 
unmanageable persons before and 
after them—nay, a long ancestral 
and filial unmanageableness. They 
were a fallen race, every way in- 
capable, as I acutely felt, of ap- 
preciating the beauty of Modern 
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Painters or fathoming the signi- 
ficance of Fors Clavigera.’ What 
are the amusements and thoughts of 
such a race, or even of the superior 
social layers? Goto Margate, a place 
memorable to Mr. Ruskin for the sin- 
gular loveliness of its skies ; and you 
may see—or newspaper correspond- 
ents exaggerate—a ruffianly crowd 
insulting the passengers who arrive 
by steamboat in the most obscene 
language or bathing with revolting 
indecency in a promiscuous crowd ; 
or to Glasgow, and you will see the 
Clyde turned into a loathsome and 
stagnant ditch, whilst the poor 
Glaswegians fancy that they can 
import learning into their town in 
a Gothic case, costing 150,000l., 
which is about as wise as to ‘ puta 
pyx into a pigsty to make the pigs 
pious.’ Or take a walk in the 
London suburbs. There was once 
a secluded district with old country 
houses, and neatly kept cottages 
with tiled footpaths and porches 
covered with honeysuckle. Now 
it is covered with thousands of 
semi-detached villas built of rotten 
brick, held together by iron devices. 
What are the people who inhabit 
them? The men can write and 
cast accounts; they make their 
living by it. The women read story 
books, dance in a vulgar manner, 
and play vulgar tunes on the 
piano; they know nothing of any 
fine art ; they read one magazine on 
Sundays and another on weekdays, 
and know nothing of any other 
literature. They never take a walk ; 
they cannot garden; the women 
wear false hair and copy the fashions 
of Parisian prostitutes; the men 
have no intellects but for cheating, 
no pleasures except smoking and 
eating, and ‘noideas or any capacity 
of forming ideas of anything that 
has yet been done of great or seen 
of good in this world.’ 

Truly, this is a lamentable picture, 
which we may, if we please, set 
down as wanton caricature or as a@ 
proof that poor Mr. Ruskin is but 
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speaking the truth when he tells us, 
pathetically enough, of his constant 
sadness, and declares that he is 
nearly always out of humour. The 
exaggeration is to be lamented, be- 
cause it lessens the force of his 
criticism. The remark inevitably 
suggests itself that a fair estimate 
of modern civilisation is hardly to 
be obtained by the process of cutting 
outof ournewspapersevery instance 
of modern brutality which can be 
found in police reports, and setting 
them against the most heroic deeds 
or thoughts of older times. Bill 
Sykes may be a greater brute than 
the Black Prince ; but there were 
Bill Sykeses in the days of the 
Black Prince, and perhaps a piece 
of one in the Black Prince himself. 
Mr. Ruskin, to speak logically, isa 
little too fond of the induction by 
simple enumeration in dealing with 
historical problems. The sinking of 
the London does not prove conclu- 
sively that Athenians built more 
trustworthy ships than Englishmen; 
and his declamations against the 
folly and wickedness of modern 
war, true enough in themselves, 
cannot make us forget all the 
massacres, the persecutions, the kid- 
nappings, the sellings into slavery, 
the sacks of cities, and the laying 
waste of provinces, of good old times, 
nor convince us that Grant or 
Moltke are responsible for worse 
atrocities than medieval or classi- 
cal generals. The complex question 
of the moral value of different 
civilisations is not to be settled off- 
hand by quoting all the striking 
instances which an acute intellect 
combined with a fervid imagination 
and disturbed by an excessive 
irritability can accumulate in proof 
of human weakness. The brute sur- 
Vives in us, it is true, but isolated 
facts do not prove him to be more 
rampant than of old. 

To argue the question, however, 
would take me far beyond my limits 
and my knowledge. Rather let us 
admit at once that Mr. Ruskin has 
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laid his hand upon ugly symptoms. ' 
We will not be angry with the phy- 
sician because he takes too gloomy 
a view of them, but be grateful to 
anybody who will expose the evil 
unsparingly. A pessimist is per- 
haps, in the long run, more useful 
than an optimist. The disease ex- 
ists, whether we think of it as a 
temporary disorder caused by an 
unequal development, or as a spread- 
ing cancer, threatening a complete 
dissolution of the organism. Mo- 
dern society may be passing through 
a grave crisis to a higher condition, 
or may be hastening to a cata- 
strophe like that which overwhelmed 
the ancient world. It is in any case 
plain enough that the old will not 
gradually melt into the new, in spite 
of all the entreaties of epicurean phi- 
losophers, but will have to pass 
through spasms and dangerous con- 
vulsions. The incapacity to paint 
pretty pictures, to which we might 
submit with tolerable resignation, 
is indeed a proof of a wide-spread 
discord, which sometimes seems to 
threaten the abrupt dislocation of 
the strongest bonds. Can we explain 
the cause of the evil in order to 
apply such remedies as are in our 
power ? 

And here I come to that part of 
Mr. Ruskin’s teaching which, to 
my mind, is the most unfortunate. 
There is a modern gospel which 
shows, as he thinks, plain traces of 
diabolic origin. His general view 
may be sufficiently indicated by the 
statement that he utterly abjures 
Mr. Mill’s Liberty, and holds Mr. 
Carlyle to be the one true teacher 
of modern times. But Mr. Ruskin 
carries his teaching further. The 
pet objects of his antipathy are the 
political economists. He believes 
that his own writings on political 
economy are incomparably the 
greatest service which he has ren- 
dered to mankind, and to establish 
his own system is to annihilate 
Ricardo, Mill, and Professor Faw- 
cett. To give any fair account of 
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his views would be to go too far 
into a very profitless discussion. 
This much, however, I must ‘ven- 
ture to say. Mr. Ruskin’s polemics 
against the economists on their 
own ground appear to me to imply 
a series of misconceptions. He is, for 
example, very fond of attacking a 
doctrine, fully explained (as I should 
say, demonstrated) by Mr. Mill, 
that demand for commodities is not 
demand for labour. I confess that 
I am unable to understand the 
reasons of his- indignation against 
this unfortunate theorem ; and the 
more so because it seems to me to 
be at once the most moral doctrine 
of \ political economy, and that 
which Mr. Ruskin should be 
most anxious to establish. It is 
simply the right answer to that 
most enduring fallacy that a rich 
man benefits his neighbours by 
profligate luxury. Mandeville’s so- 
phistry reappears in Protean shapes 
to the present day. People still 
maintain in substance that a man 
supports the poor as well as pleases 
himself by spending money on his 
own personal enjoyment. In this 
form, indeed, Mr. Ruskin accepts 
the sound doctrine; but when 
clothed in the technical language 
of economists, it seems to act upon 
him like the proverbial red rag.. He 
isalways flying at it and denouncing 
the palpable blunders of men whose 
reputation for logical clearness is 
certainly as good as hisown. His 
indignation seems to blind him, and 
is the source of a series of ques- 
tionable statements, which I cannot 
here attempt to unravel. His at- 
tack upon the economists is thus 
diverted into an unfortunate direc- 
tion. Political economy is, or ought 
to be, an accurate description of the 
actual phenomena of the industrial 
organisation of society. It assumes 
that, as a matter of fact, the great 
moving force is competition; and 
traces amongst men the various 
consequences of that struggle for 
existence of which Mr. Darwin has 


described certain results amongst 
animals. The complex machinery of 
trade has been developed out of the 
savage simplicity by ternal pres- 
sure, much as species on the Dar. 
winian hypothesis have been de- 
veloped out of more homogeneous 
races. Now, it is perfectly open 
for anybody to say that the con- 
ditions thus produced are unfavour- 
able to morality at the present day, 
and that we should look forward 
to organising society on different 
principles. If Mr. Ruskin had 
said so much, he would have found 
allies instead of enemies amongst 
the best political economists. 
Mr. Mill agrees, for instance, with 
Comte, and therefore with Mr. 
Ruskin, that.in a perfectly satisfac- 
tory social state capitalists would 
consider themselves as trustees for 
public benefit of the wealth at their 
disposal. They would be captains 
in an industrial army, and be no 
more governed by the desire of 
profit than a general by a desire for 
prize-money. To bring about such 
a state of things requires a cultiva- 
tion of the ‘altruistic’ impulses, 
which must be the work of many 
generations to come. But Mr. 
Ruskin in his wrath attributes to 
all economists the vulgar interpre- 
tation of their doctrines. He calmly 
assumes that political economists 
regard their own science as a body 
of ‘directions for the gaining of 
wealth, irrespectively of the con- 
sideration of its moral sources.’ He 
supposes that they deny that wages 
can be regulated otherwise than by 
competition, because they assert 
that wages are so regulated at 
present ; and that they consider all 
desires to be equally good because 
they begin by studying the pheno- 
mena of demand and supply without 
at the same moment considering the 
moral tendencies implied. He sup- 
poses that because, for certain 
purposes, a thinker abstracts from 
moral considerations, he denies that 
moral considerations have any 
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weight. He might as well say that 
physiology consists of directions 
for growing fat, or that it is wrong 
to study the laws of nutrition 
because they show how poisons 
may be assimilated as well as good 
food.' Mr. Ruskin’s wrath, indeed, 
is not thrown away, for there are 
plenty of popular doctrines about 
political economy which deserve all 
that he can say against them. I 
never read a passage in which re- 
ference is made to the ‘ inexorable 
laws of supply and demand,’ or to 
‘economic science,’ without prepar- 
ing myself to encounter a sophistry, 
and probably an immoral sophistry. 
To regard the existing order of 
things as final, and as imposed by 
irresistible and unalterable condi- 
tions, is foolish as well as wrong. 
The shrewder the blows which Mr. 
Ruskin can aim at the doctrines 
that life is to be always a selfish 
struggle, that adulteration is only a 
‘form of competition,’ that the only 
remedy for dishonesty is to let 
people cheat each other till they are 
tired, of it, the better; and I only 
regret the exaggeration which 
enables his antagonist to charge him 
with unfairness. But the misfortune 
is this. On that which I take to be 
the right theory of political economy, 
the supposed ‘inexorable laws’ do 
not, indeed, describe the action 
of forces as eternal and unalterable 
as gravitation ; but they do describe 
a certain stage of social develop- 
ment through which we must pass 
onour road tothe millennium. Tocast 
aside the whole existing organisa- 
tion as useless and corrupt is, in the 
first place, to attempt a Quixotic 
tilt against windmills, and, in the 
next place, to deny the existence of 
the good elements which exist, and 
are capable of healthy growth. The 
problem is not to do without all our 
machinery, whether of the material 
or of the human kind, but to assign 
to itits proper place. Mr. Ruskin 
once said to a minister, who was 
lamenting the wickedness in our 
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great cities, ‘ Well, then, you must 
not have large cities.’ ‘That,’ re- 
plied his friend, ‘is an utterly un- 
practical saying,’ and I confess that 
I think the minister was in the 
right. , 
Mr. Ruskin, however, is too 
impatient or too thoroughgoing to 
accept any compromise with the 
evil thing. Covetousness, he thinks; 
is at the root of all modern evils; 
our current political economy is but 
the gospel of covetousness; our 
social forms are merely the external 
embodiment of our spirit; and our 
science the servant of our grovel- 
ling materialism. We have proved 
the sun to be ‘a splendidly perma. 
nent railroad accident,’ and our- 
selves to be the descendants: of 
monkeys ; but we have become blind 
to the true light from heaven. Awa 
with the whole of the detestable 
fabric founded in sin, and serving 
only to shelter misery and cruelty | 
Before Mr. Ruskin’s imagination 
there has risen a picture of a new 
society, which shall spring from the 
ashes of the old, and for which he 
will do his best to secure some 
partial realisation. He has begun 
to raise a fund, chiefly by his 
own contributions, and has already 
bought a piece of land. These 
members of the St. George’s Com- 
pany—that is to be the name of 
the future community—will lead 
pure and simple lives. They will 
cultivate the land by manual labour, 
instead of ‘ huzzing and mazing the 
blessed fields with the Devil’s own 
team ;’ the workmen shall be paid 
fixed wages; the boys shall learn 
to ride and sail; the girls to spin, 
weave, sew, and ‘cook all ordi- 
dinary food exquisitely ;’ they shall 
all know how to sing and be taught 
mercy to brutes, courtesy to each 
other, rigid truth-speaking, and 
strict obedience. And they shall 
all learn Latin, and the history of 
five cities, Athens, Rome, Venice, 
Florence and London. Leading 
‘ contented lives, in pure air, out of 
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the way of unsightly objects, and 
emancipated from unnecessary me- 
chanical occupation,’ the little com- 
munity will possess the first condi- 
tions for the cultivation of the great 
arts ; for great art is the expression 
of a harmonious, noble, and simple 
society. Let us wish Mr. Ruskin 
all success; and yet the path he 
is taking is strewed with too many 
failures to suggest much hopeful- 
ness—even, we fear, to himself. 
Utopia is not to be gained at a 
bound; and there will be some 
trouble in finding appropriate colo- 
nists, to say nothing of competent 
leaders. The ambition is honour- 
able, but one who takes so melan- 
choly a view of modern society as 
Mr. Ruskin must fear lest the sons 
of Belial should be too strong for 
him. We say that truth must pre- 
vail, and that all good work lasts. 
Some of us may believe it, but how 
can those believe it who see in all 
past history nothing but a record 
of dismal failures, of arts flourishing 
only to decay, and religions rising 
to be corrupted almost at their 
source ? 

What Mr. Ruskin thinks of such 
matters is perhaps given most for- 
cibly in a singularly eloquent and 
pathetic lecture, delivered at Dub- 
lin, and republished in the first 
volume of his collected works. The 
subject is the Mystery of Life and 
its Arts, and it is a comment 
on the melancholy text, ‘What is 
your life? It is even as a 
vapour that appeareth for a little 
time and then vanisheth away.’ 
That truth, which we all have to 
learn, has been taught to Mr. Ruskin 
as to others by bitter personal 
experience. He speaks a little too 
mournfully, as it may seem to his 
readers, of his own failures in life. 
For ten years he tried to make his 
countrymen understand Turner, and 
they will not even look at the piec- 
tures exhibited in the public gal- 
leries. He then laboured more 
prudently at teaching architecture, 
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and found much sympathy; but the 
luxury, the mechanism, and the 
squalid misery of English cities 
choked the impulse; and he turned 
from streets of iron and palaces of 
crystal to the carving of the moun. 
tains and the colour of the flower. 
And still, he says, he could tell of 
repeated failure; for, indeed, who 
may not tell of failure who thinks 
that the seeds sown upon stubborn 
and weed-choked soil are at once to 
develop into perfect plants? The 
failure, however, whether exagge- 
rated or real, made the mystery of 
life deeper. . All enduring success, 
he says, arises from a faith in 
human nature or a belief in immor- 
tality; and his own failure was due 
to a want of sufficiently earnest 
effort to understand existence or of 
purpose to apply his knowledge. But 
the reflection suggested a stranger 
mystery. The arts prosper only when 
endeavouring to proclaim Divine 
truth; and yet they have always 
failed to proclaim it. Always at 
their very culminating point they 
have become ‘ ministers to lust and 
pride.’ And we, the hearers, are as 
apathetic as the teachers. We listen 
as in a languid dream and care no- 
thing for the revelation that comes. 
We profess to believe that men are 
dropping into hell before our faces 
or rising into heaven ; and we don’t 
much care about it, or quite make up 
our minds one way or the other. 
Go to the highest and most earnest 
of religious poets. Milton evidently 
does not believe his own fictions, 
consciously adapted from heathen 
writers; Dante sees a vision of far 
more intensity ; but itis still a vision 
only; a vision full of grotesque 
types and fancies, where the doc- 
trines of the Christian Church become 
subordinate to the praise, and are 
only to be understood by the help, of 
a Florentine maiden. Or take men 
still greater because raised above 
controversy and strife. What have 
Homer and Shakespeare to tell us 
of the meaning of the world? Both 
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of them think of men as the play- 
things of a mad destiny, where the 
noblest passions are the means of 
bringing their heroes to helpless ruin. 
The Christian poet differs from the 
heathen chiefly in this, that he 
recognises no gods nigh at hand, and 
that by a petty chance the strongest 
and most righteous perish without 
a word of hope. And meanwhile, 
the wise men of the earth, the 
statesmen and the merchants, can 
only tell us to cut each other’s 
throats, or to spend our whole 
energies in heaping up useless 
wealth, Turn from the wise men 
to the humble workers, and we 
learn a lesson of a kind. The 
lesson is mainly the old and simple 
taught in various forms by many 
men who have felt the painful 
weight of the great riddle too much 
for them, that we are to work and 
hold our tongues. All art consists 
in the effort to bring a little more 
order out of chaos; and the sense 
of failure and imperfection is ne- 
eessary to stimulate us to the work. 
Whatever happiness is to be ob- 
tained is found in the struggle 
against disorder. And yet what has 
been effected by all the past genera- 
tions of man? The first of human 
arts is agriculture, and yet there 
are unreclaimed deserts in the Alps, 
the very centre of Europe, which 
could be redeemed by a year’s 
labour, and which still blast their 
inhabitants into idiocy. And in 
India (Mr. Ruskin was referring to 
the Orissa famine) half a million 
of people died of hunger, and we 
eould not bring them a few grains 
of rice. Clothing is the next of the 
arts, and yet how many of us are 
even decently clad? And of build- 
ing, the art which leaves the most 
enduring remains, nothing is left of 
the greatest part of all the skill and 
strength that have been employed 
but fallen stones to encumber the 
fields and the streams. 
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‘ Must it be always thus?’ asks 
Mr. Ruskin ; ‘is our life for ever to 
be without profit, without posses- 
sion?’ The only answer to be 
given is a repetition of the old ad- 
vice, to do what good work we can, 
and waste as little as possible. By 
all means let us preach or practise 
that doctrine, and take such com- 
fort as we can in it; but the mys- 
tery remains and presses upon all 
sensitive minds. That Mr. Ruskin 
is inclined to deepen its shades, 
and indeed to take a rather bili- 
ous view of the universe, may be 
inferred from this brief account of 
his sentiments. Indeed, the com- 
mon taunt against Calvinism often 
occurs in a rather different form. 
Why don’t you go mad, it is said, 
if you really believe that nine- 
tenths of mankind are destined to 
unutterable and never-ending tor- 
ments? But no creed known 
amongst men can quite remove the 
burden. The futility of human 
effort, the rarity of excellence, the 
utter helplessness of reason to re- 
duce to order the blindly struggling 
masses of mankind, the waste and 
decay and confusion which we see 
around us, are enough to make us 
hesitate before answering the ques- 
tion, What is the meaning of it 
all? <A sensitive nature, tortured 
and thrust aside by pachydermatous 
and apathetic persons, may well 
be driven to rash revolt and hasty 
denunciations of society in general. 
At worst, and granting him to be 
entirely wrong, he has certainly 
more claims on our pity than on 
our contempt. And for a moral, if 
we must have a moral, we can only 
remark, that on the whole Mr. 
Ruskin supplies a fresh illustration 
of the truth, which has both a 
cynical and an elevating side to it, 
that it is amongst the greatest of all 
blessings to have a thick skin and 
a sound digestion. 

LESLIE STEPHEN. 
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7a history of the decipherment 
of the cuneiform or wedge- 
shaped inscriptions of Assyria is a 
story of patience, of acuteness, and of 
perseverance. When Grotefend, at 
the beginning of the present cen- 
tury, demonstrated that a certain 
group of letters on the monuments 
of Persepolis represented the name 
of the great Persian monarch Da- 
rius, the problem was virtually 
solved. Burnouf, Lassen, and Raw- 
linson followed up the path which 
had thus been opened out for them ; 
and the publication by the last 
scholar of the long inscription of 
Behistun, in which Darius Hystaspis 
narrates the successful history of 
his troubled reign, enabled the stu- 
dent to become as familiar with the 
ancient language of Persia as with 
the Hebrew of the Old Testament. 
It was found to be one closely re- 
lated to the Sanskrit of India, though 
representing a rather later form 
of speech than the Zend of the 
sacred books of the Parsees in which 
the doctrines of Zoroastrianism have 
been preserved down to our own 
day. But side by side with these 
Persian legends we always find two 
other kinds of cuneiform writing, 
which do not use the same alphabet 
as that of the Persian inscriptions, 
but one infinitely more complex. By 
the help of the proper names, the 
reading of these two other texts was 
determined, and the syllabaries in 
which they were written were made 
out. It was then discovered that 
the one text revealed a Semitic lan- 
guage, nearly allied to Hebrew, 
while the other text contained an 
agglutinative idiom resembling those 
of the Tatar or Finnic tribes. The 
empire of the old Persian kings in- 
cluded subjects who spoke these 
three several languages ; every edict 
therefore in order to be generally 
understood had to be transcribed in 


each one of them, just as at the pre- 
sent time a Turkish governor has to 
publish his decrees in agglutinative 
Turkish, Semitic Arabic, and Aryan 
Persian. Now a variety of reasons 
tended to show that the Semitic lan- 
guage which the decipherment of 
the inscriptions had brought to 
light belonged to the inhabitants of 
Assyria and Babylonia; and by a 
lucky accident this conclusion was 
soon afterwards confirmed by the 
discoveries of Botta and Layard at 
Nineveh. Bulls and sculptured slabs, 
obelisks and statues, were brought to 
Europe covered with lines of writ- 
ing to the meaning of which the key 
had now been found ; the application 
of it was only a matter of time and 
labour. 

But the labour was incomparably 
greater than could have been antici- 
pated. The Assyrians made use, not 
of an alphabet, but of a syllabary 
which contained several hundred dif- 
ferent characters. Most of these had 
more than one phonetic value, and 
they might all be employed as ideo- 
graphs, that is, not as mere syllabic 
sounds, but, like the hieroglyphics, as 
representatives of some particular 
object or idea. In fact, we now know 
that they were at the outset nothing 
but hieroglyphics which were gra- 
dually corrupted into the arrow- 
headed forms met with upon the 
Assyrian monuments; and the at- 
tempt to adapt these hieroglyphics 
to the requirements of a syllabary 
has given rise to all the difficulties 
I have just mentioned. The people 
who invented them were the primitive 
inhabitants of Chaldea, the builders 
of the great cities there, and the 
originators of civilisation in West- 
ern Asia. Their language was agglu- 
tinative, that is to say, the relations 
of grammar were expressed, not by 
inflections, but by the addition of in- 
dependent words; and it belonged 
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to the same family of speech as 
Tatar, Mongolian, or Basque. They 
seem to have called themselves 
Accadians or people of Accad, a 
word signifying ‘highlanders,’ and 
showing that they must have origi- 
nally descended from the mountains 
of Elam on the east. The Elamites, 
accordingly, as we find from the in- 
scriptions, spoke cognate dialects to 
this Accadian; and the Accadians 
themselves looked back upon the 
mountains of the East as ‘the moun- 
tain of the world’ and the cradle of 
mankind. Babylonia was never se- 
cure from invasions from this quar- 
ter until the Elamites were at last 
nearly extirpated by Assurbanipal 
or Sardanapalus, the son of Esar- 
haddon. More than once in histo- 
rical times the hardy highlanders 
overran and conquered their quieter 
neighbours. In the fourteenth 
chapter of Genesis we are told that 
Chedor-laomer, King of Elam, was 
the leader of a confederacy of sub- 
ordinate Babylonian princes; and 
the bricks inform us of a certain 
Cudur-Mabug, ‘ the father’ or ‘ gover- 
nor of Palestine,’ who came from 
Yavutbal or Yatbur in Elam and 
founded a dynasty in Chaldea. 1635 
years, again, before the conquest of 
Elam by Assurbanipal, Cudur- 
nankhundi, the monarch of that 
country, had invaded and ‘oppressed 
Accad ;’ and in the sixteenth cen- 
tury B.C. the whole of Babylonia was 
conquered by an Elamite tribe called 
Cassi (or Kosswans as the name is 
given by the classical geographers), 
under a leader entitled Khammura- 
gas. Khammuragas first occupied 
Northern Babylonia, then governed 
by a queen, and for the first time 
fixed his capital at a city hitherto 
known as Din-tir or ‘House of Life,’ 
but which henceforth took the name 
of Bab-ili or Babylon, ‘the gate of 
the gods.’ After establishing his 


power in this part of the country, 
Khammuragas succeeded in over- 
coming Naram-Sin or Rim-Sin, the 
King of Southern Babylonia, and in 
founding a dynasty which lasted for 
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several centuries. He seems to have 
assumed the Semitic name of Sam- 
su-iluna, ‘The Sun [is] our God,’ 
and accordingly built a great temple 
to his patron deity at Larsa, the 
modern Senkereh. A large number 
of canals were constructed during 
his reign, more especially the famous 
Nahr Malka or King’s Canalof which 
Pliny speaks, and an embankment 
was built along the banks of the 
Tigris. Khammuragas appears to 
have had his attention turned to the 
irrigation of the country by an in- 
undation which destroyed the im- 
portant city of Mullias. Number- 
less temples also were founded and 
repaired by the prince, and images 
covered with gold were set up in 
them. His successors intermarried 
with theroyal family of Assyria; and 
upon one occasion, when the reigning 
sovereign had been murdered and a 
usurper of low birth placed upon 
the throne by the rebels, the Assy- 
rian king marched into Babylonia, 
suppressed the revolt, and restored 
the crown to the brother of the 
murdered prince. At other times, 
however, the intercourse between 
the two countries was not so amica- 
ble, and finally about 1270 B.c. Tig- 
lath-Adar, King of Assyria, took 
Babylon by storm, put an end to 
the dynasty of Khammuragas, and 
founded a line of Semitic monarchs 
which lasted down to the days of 
Sargon and Sennacherib. 

Now the materials for this recon- 
struction of ancient history have 
been furnished in some measure by 
contemporaneous records, but prin- 
cipally by the small clay tablets 
which were found at Kouyundjik 
by Mr. Layard. Thousands of frag- 
ments of these, covered with the 
most minute writing, are now in 
Europe, for the most part in the 
British Museum. The fragments 
have been patiently pieced to- 
gether by Messrs. Norris and Cox, 
by Sir H. Rawlinson, and last, but 
not least, by Mr. G. Smith; and 
they turn out to have formed part 
of an extensive library collected by 
3.02 
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Assurbanipal. And this brings me 
back to the explanation of the way 
in which the difficulties arising from 
the intricacies of the Assyrian sylla- 
bary have been smoothed over. The 
Assyrians themselves, and still more 
the foreigners at the Ninevite Court, 
found these difficulties nearly as 
great as we do. Syllabaries were 
accordingly drawn up in which the 
character to be explained was put 
in the middle column, the column 
on the left giving its phonetic power, 
and that on the right the Assyrian 
meaning of what that phonetic 
power signified in the old Accadian 
language, and of the character itself 
in Assyrian when used as an ideo- 
graph. Thus the character which 
is sounded mi and sib is explained 
to denote ‘assembly,’ ‘mass,’ and 
‘herd,’ because these were the signi- 
fications of mi and sib in Accadian, 
and of the character in question 
whenever it stood alone. In a sylla- 
bary which Mr. G. Smith has lately 
brought home a fourth column is 
added, containing Assyrian syno- 
nymes of the words written in the 
third column. Besides the sylla- 
baries, there are tablets of syno- 
nymes, lists of countries, deities, 
animals, birds, and stones, and 
above all, grammars, dictionaries, 
and phrase-books of Accadian 
and Assyrian, together with in- 
terlinear or parallel, translations 
of Accadian texts into the language 
of Nineveh. It is these latter that 
have enabled us to interpret this 
ancient forgotten tongue, and to de- 
cipher the brick-legends of the 
early Babylonian kings. Assur- 
banipal is never weary of repeating 
that Nebo and his wife Tasmit have 
enlarged his ears and given sight to 
his eyes, so that he was inspired to 
‘write and engrave on tablets, and 
explain all the characters of the 
syllabary that exist, and to place 
[them] in the midst of’ his ‘ palace 
for the inspection of’ his ‘ people.’ 
But it must not be supposed that 
this was the first library ever formed 
in those regions. On the contrary, 
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Assurbanipal was but the last of a 
series of monarchs who were worthy 
predecessors of the Attali and 
Ptolemies of a later period. Ali the 
great cities of Babylonia had their 
libraries, most of them older than 
the sixteenth century B.c., and 
Babylon itself could boast of no less 
than two which still lie buried 
under its ruins waiting for the ex- 
plorer to open them. Libraries 
existed in Assyria also, but they con- 
sisted for the most part of works 
imported from Chaldea and _ trans- 
lated from the Accadian. The most 
famous of the Babylonian libraries 
was that of the city of Agane, the 
very site of which is now unknown 
It was got together by a king called 
Sargon, who immediately preceded 
the queen conquered by Khammur- 
agas. ‘To this library belonged the 
standard work on astrology, consist- 
ing of 70 tabletsor books as we should 
call them. It was entitled ‘ the 
illumination of Bel,’ and in later 
times was translated into Greek by 
the Chaldean historian Berosus, a 
contemporary of Alexander the 
Great, whose works are unfortu- 
nately now lost. It passed through 
many editions, and suitable extracts 
were made from it upon the occur- 
rence of any astronomical pheno- 
mena. LEclipses for the most pari 
were recorded in it, and whatever 
event had been observed to tak: 

place after any particular eclips: 

would happen again, it was sup- 
posed, whenever the eclipse re 

curred on the same day. The fol- 
lowing specimens from the 23r/ 
chapter of the work will give some 
idea of its general character : 


In the month Sivan, on the 14th day, a: 
eclipse happens, and in the east it begins 
in the west it ends. In the night-watch it 
begins and in the morning-watch it ends. 
Eastward, at the time of appearance and 
disappearance, its shadow is seen; and to 
the King of Dilmun a crown is given; th¢ 
King of Dilmun grows old on the throne. 
On the 15th day an eclipse takes place ; the 
King of Dilmun is murdered on the throne, 
and a nobody seizes on the government. 
On the 16th day an eclipse occurs; the 
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king is slain by his eunuchs, and his 
nephew seizes on the throne. On the 20th 
day an eclipse happens; there are rains in 
heaven; floods flow in the channels. On 
the 21st day an eclipse takes place; there 
is devastation or rapine in the country; 
there are dead bodies in the country. 

At the beginning of the year, in the 
month Nisan, on the 14th day, an eclipse 
occurs ; deserts are made in the land of the 
enemy, and the land is reduced; the king 
dies. On the 15th day an eclipse occurs ; 
famine ensues; men scll their sons for 
silver, On the 16th day an eclipse occurs ; 
a destructive wind blows across the land, 
and the planet Mars is in the ascendant, 
and the cattle are scattered. On the 20th 
day an eclipse occurs; king against king 
sends war. On the 21st day an eclipse 
tukes place; again there is oppression. 

In the month Elul, from the 10th to the 
30th day, there was no eclipse. The crops 
will fail. If the air-god is obscured, rain 
and flood will come down, If rain has 
descended, the king of the land sees mis- 
furtune. Ifthe wind sweeps the face of the 
country, for six years the country sees 
famine. 


Now, all this seems to us very 
childish. But it must be remem- 
bered that the science of astronomy 
has grown out of such false and 
superstitious views of nature, and 
that, in fact, without such observa- 
tions as are recorded in these old 
Babylonian tablets, it could never 
have come into existence at all. 
Nor must we suppose that these 
astrological formule were the 
only result of Chaldean star-gazing. 
To say nothing of the formation of 
a calendar, in itself a work of 
primary importance, we have a 
catalogue of the astrological works 
contained in this very library of 
Sargon, in which we find one on 
‘the conjunction of the moon and 
the sun,’ another on comets, and a 
third on the pole-star. It is curious 
to meet with a direction to the 
student at the end of this cata- 
logue, in which he is told to write 
down the number of the tablet he 
wishes to consult, and the librarian 
will thereupon give ittohim. In 
this matter at least we have not 
improved upon the old Babylonian 
system. 


But the royal patronage of as- 
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tronomy was not confined to 
libraries and their contents. The 
Astronomer Royal, as we should 
term him, was a very important 
person in the monarchies of the 
Euphrates and the Tigris, and ob- 
servatories were established in all 
the great cities, at Nineveh, at 
Arbela, at that Ur of the Chaldees 
in which Abraham was born, and 
at many other places. Monthly 
reports had to be sent in to the 
king; and though they are not 
couched in the precise language of 
modern science, they yet show that 
these ancient people honestly devoted 
themselves to their work, imperfect 
as their means were, and had come 
to know that eclipses occurred in a 
regular order, and could therefore 
be predicted. Here are two of 
these reports. The first tells us 
that the vernal equinox fell upon 
the 6th of the month Nisan, or 
March, in the following language: 


The 6th day of Nisan, the day and the 
night were equal. (There were) twelve 
hours of day and twelve of night. To the 
king my lord may the gods Nebo and 
Merodach be propitious. 


The second report is a longer 
one. The king is informed that a 
solar eclipse was expected; but 
though the heavens were carefull 
watched for three days, it did not 
take place: 


To the king my lord, thy servant Ebedr 
Istar. Peace to the king my lord. May 
Nebo and Merodach be propitious to the 
king my lord, May the great gods grant 
the king my lord long days, soundness of 
flesh, and joy of heart. On the 27th of the 
month the moon disappeared. On the 28th, 
29th, and 30th of the month we watched 
for the eclipse of the sun, but the sun did 
not become eclipsed. On the Ist of the 
month Tammuz the moon was seen 1n the 
daytime above the planet Mercury, of 
which I have already sent a special account 
to the king my lord. During the first five 
days of the month, when the moon is termed 
Anu, it was seen declining in the circle of 
the star called the Shepherd of the Heavenly 
Flock; but the horns were not visible on 
account of rain. Thus Ihave sent a report 


of its conjunction during these first five 
days of the month to the king. Thus it 
extended itself, and was visible under the 
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star of the Chariot. During the period 
from the roth to the 15th day it disappeared. 
It circled round the star of the Chariot, [so 
that] a conjunction with it was prevented, 
although its conjunction with Mercury 
during the first five days of the month, of 
which I have already sent an account to the 
king my lord, was not prevented. May the 
king my lord have peace. 

Two things strike us in these 
reports, I mean the servility and the 
extremely religious colouring which 
they display. The servility is the 
natural product ofan Oriental despot- 
ism; but the obtrusive piety is there- 
sult of a combination of Semitic reli- 
gious zeal with an elaborate system 
of theology which the Assyrians 
had learnt from their Accadian pre- 
decessors. The old population of 
Babylonia was inordinately super- 
stitious; it had invented innu- 
merable epithets for the gods it 
worshipped, and then had turned 
these into fresh deities. The whole 
world was filled with spirits, some 
beneficent, some harmful ; even the 
cup of water that was drunk, or 
the food that was eaten, had to be 


exorcised lest the demon which pos- 
sessed it might enter the body, and 


produce disease and death. The 
priests were acquainted with all the 
details of the future state; those 
whom the gods favoured would 
enjoy everlasting life in their pre- 
sence in ‘ the land of the silver sky,’ 
feasting at richly garnished altars, 
and wandering amid the light of 
‘the fields of the blessed ;’ while 
for the rest of mankind was re- 
served the lower world of Hades, 
‘the land whence none may return,’ 
as it was called. Here Allat, ‘ the 
queen of the mighty country,’ ruled, 
together with Tu, the god of 
death ; and Datilla, the river of the 
dead, flowed sluggishly along, 
nourishing the monstrous seven- 
headed serpent which lashes the 
sea into waves. Seven gates and 
seven warder-spirits shut it in ; and 
in its midst rose the golden throne 
of the gods of the earth, the 
Anunnaci, or offspring of Anu, the 
sky. It was a land of darkness, 
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and those who were within longed 
in vain for the light. Before reach- 
ing this dreary region the souls of 
the departed were stripped bare 
and empty ; and though the waters 
of life bubbled up in its inmost 
depths, they were never allowed to 
taste them. The spirits of earth 
who inhabited it were six hundred 
in number, and they seem to have 
been regarded generally as hostile 
to mankind. Numerous as they 
were, they each had a name, like 
the three hundred spirits of heaven. 
Above both came the fifty great 
gods, and above these latter again 
the seven magnificent deities, at the 
head of whom stood the trinity of 
Bel, Anu, and Hea. Anu and his 
brothers were the children of 
Zikara, ‘the sky,’ for Zikara was 
the universal mother of all the divi- 
nities whom the Assyrians feared. 
With such a panthecn the whole 
life of the Babylonian must have 
been passed in appeasing the deities 
he believed in, or in seeking their 
favour and help. He was wholly 
surrounded by a spiritual world. 
There were spirits of the head, 
spirits of the neck, spirits of the 
hand, and spirits of the stomach. 
Their names and titles were legion, 
and numberless hymns were com- 
posed in their honour. But even 
this vast army of divine beings did 
not suffice; new deities were form- 
ed out of personified cities and 
countries ; and in Assyria the god 
Assur, the personification of the old 
capital of the country, came to be 
the supreme object of worship. 
The astronomer-priests, moreover, 
identified different deities with the 
various planets and stars; and so a 
star-worship came to be added to 
the already overgrown pantheon. It 
must not be supposed that these 
divine beings were distinct deities. 
The larger part of them had grown 
out of the manifold epithets applied 
to the gods. The epithets had been 
personified, and so transformed into 
new gods. Hence gods of different 
name had the same characteristics, 
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and we often find the same deity 
appearing under several forms. All 
this, of course, gave rise to innu- 
merable mythological tales. Thus 
Allat, the goddess of Hades, was 
originally only another form of 
Istar, or Astarte, the Assyrian Ve- 
nus; and yet there is a legend 
which, forgetting this fact, tells 
how Istar descended into Hades to 
seek her dead husband Du-zi, ‘ the 
son of life,’ and was there confined 
by Allat, her double, until the gods 
of heaven sent a messenger to re- 
lease her and restore her to the 
upper world. Du-zi himself is an- 
other instance of this mythological 
tendency to evolve many new forms 
and persons out of one original. 
He is the same as Tammuz or 
Adonis, for whom the women that 
Ezekiel saw at the northern gate of 
the Temple were weeping, and who 
was slain by a boar while hunting. 
But Tammuz is also Tam-zi, ‘the 
sun of life,’ a second husband of 
Istar, and the hero of that Chaldean 
Flood-story which Mr. Smith dis- 
covered a year ago. When we 
come to examine more closely into 
the matter, we find that both Du-zi 
and Tam-zi are at bottom, like 
Adonis, only epithets given to the 
Sun; and when it is said that Du-zi 
was killed, and had to pass to the 
lower world, or that Tam-zi floated 
in his ship above the flood of water 
during the rainy season of the year, 
this only means that the summer 
sun is slain by the winter, and that 
the ark of the great luminary of 
day sails through the sky above the 
clouds to reappear when the rain 
and the tempest have ceased. In- 
deed, the name of Tam-zi simply 
signifies the morning sun, which 
gives light and life to the world; 
and he is called the son of Ubara- 
Tutu, that is, ‘the glow of sunset.’ 
Tutu, the second part of the name 
of this father of Tam-zi, is the 
same as Tu, the god of Hades, and 
really means nothing else except 
the ‘setting sun,’ which was sup- 
posed to rule in the world below 
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during the dark hours of night. In 
this invisible chaos was placed the 
origin of all things; and so Tutu 
is termed the ‘progenitor,’ the 
father of gods and men, ‘he who 
prophesies before the king.’ 

Now there is something very re- 
markable connected with these sto- 
ries of Istar and Tam-zi. They 
form part of a series of twelve 
tablets, or books, which are arti- 
ficially connected together by being 
interwoven into the history of a 
certain mythical hero, Gisdhubar, 
another form of the sun, just as the 
common thread that runs through 
the different poems of the Iliad is 
the adventures of the Greeks before 
Troy. Such stories as those I have 
just alluded to are introduced as 
episodes told to Gisdhubar. Now 
it is very curious that at least as 
early as the sixteenth century B.c. 
the Accadians should have possessed 
a long epic, composed of older in- 
dependent legends artificially pieced 
together ; and it is still more curious 
that the principle upon which the 
stories have been arranged should 
have been an astronomical one. 
Each story is assigned to the month 
and the sign of the zodiac—for 
the Accadian months were named 
after the zodiacal signs—which 
best corresponded to the character 
of it; thus the legend of Istar 
comes sixth, answering to the sixth 
month, called ‘the errand of Istar,’ 
and to Virgo, the sixth sign of the 
zodiac; and the legendof Tam-zi and 
the Deluge occurs on the eleventh 
tablet, just as the eleventh month 
was termed ‘the rainy,’ and as 
Aquarius is the eleventh zodiacal 
sign. It shows how devoted the 
old Babylonians must have been to 
the study of astronomy, that the 
science should have dominated even 
over the formation of the national 
epic. 

I cannot leave this subject of the 
religion and superstitions of the 
Assyrians and Chaldeans without 
referring to their elaborate system 
of augury. There were tables of 
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omens from dreams, omens from 
the births of men and animals, 
omens from birds, omens from the 
weather ; and in fact every occur- 
rence that could possibly take place 
was supposed to be of either good 
or evil presage. Thus ‘to dream 
of bright light foreboded a fire in 
the city,’ and ‘the sight of a de- 
caying house’ was a sign of mis- 
fortune to its inhabitant. So we 
have a long list of birth-portents 
in which every conceivable accident 
is duly recorded. It begins in this 
way: ‘When a woman has a child, 
which has a lion’s ears, it briugs a 
strong king into the country. If 
it wants the right ear, the days of 
the master [of the house] are pro- 
longed. If it wants both ears, it 
brings evil into the country, and 
the country is reduced. If the 
right ear is small, the man’s house 
will tumble down. If both the 
ears are small, the man’s house 
will be made of bricks ;’ and so on 
through all the other members of 
the body. Perhaps it will be in- 
teresting to know that if a child 
has a nose like a bird’s beak, the 
country will be at peace; while if 
the nose is wanting, evil will possess 
the land, and the master of the 
house willdie. There is one occur- 
rence, however, which is never 
likely to happen, desirable as its 
consequences are. ‘When a sheep 
bears a lion,’ we are told, ‘the arms 
of the king will be powerful, and 
the king will have no rival.’ 

But manifold as were the evils 
which untoward events were con- 
tinually bringing about, the Baby- 
lonians knew how to prevent them 
by cunning charms and exorcisms. 
There is a tablet of these in the 
British Museum in Accadian with 
an Assyrian translation annexed. 
Here we read magic formule like 
the following : 


May the evil god, the evil spirit of the 
neck, the spirit of the desert, the spirit of 
the land, the spirit of the sea, the spirit of 
the river, the evil cherub of the city, [and] 
the noxious wind be driven forth from the 
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man himself, [and] the clothing of the body ; 
from the evil spirit of the neck may the king 
of heaven preserve, may the king of earth 
preserve. 

From sickness of the entrails, from sick- 
ness of the heart, from the palpitation of a 
sick heart, from sickness of bile, from sick- 
ness of the head, from noxious colic, from 
the agitation of terror, from flatulency of 
the bowels, from noxious illness, from 
lingering sickness, from nightmare, may the 
king of heaven preserve, may’the king of 
earth preserve. 

From the sweeper-away of buildings, 
from the robber, from the evil face, from 
the evil eye, from the evil mouth, from the 
evil tongue, from the evil lip, from the evil 
nose, may the king of heaven preserve, may 
the king of earth preserve. 


These magic formule, it would 
seem, had to be tied about the 
limbs of the sufferer, like the phy- 
lacteries of the Jews. Thus we are 
told: ‘ Let a woman hold the charm 
with the right hand, but leave the 
left hand alone. Knot it twice 
with seven knots, and bind it round 
the sick man’s head, yea, bind it 
round the sick man’s brows and 
round his hands and feet like fetters; 
and let her sit upon his bed and 
cast holy water over him;’ and 
again: ‘In the night-time fix a 
sentence out of a good tablet [or 
book] on the sick man’s head [as he 
lies] in bed.’ These sentences were 
the same as the Hebrew proverbs, 
though some of them may have 
been extracts from the numerous 
hymns with which Babylonian 
literature abounded. A large part 
of these hymns were translated from 
Accadian into Assyrian; and we 
have a record that Assurbanipal’s 
library possessed nine poems on 
the west side, the first of these 
being addressed to Asshur, and 
fifteen on the east side. Some idea 
may be formed of the character of 
these hymns from the two following 
specimens, one of which is dedi- 
cated to the Sun-god, aud the other 
has been aptly called by Mr. Fox 
Talbot the ‘Song of the Seven 
Spirits :’ 

O Sun-god, in the expanse of heaven thoa 
shinest, 
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And the bright locks of heaven thou 
openest : 
The gate of heaven thou openest. 


Seven they [are], seven they [are], 

In the splendour of heaven seven they 
{are}. 

Male they [are] not, female they [are] not. 

Rule [and] kindness know they not: 
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O Sun-god, to the world thy face thou 

directest. 
O Sun-god, with the brightness of heaven 
the earth thou coverest. 


In the stream of Ocean seven they [are], 

In the stream of Ocean in a palace grew 
they up. 

Wife they have not, child they bear not. 

Prayer [and] supplication hear they not. 


Seven they [are], seven they [are], seven twice again they [are]. 


These seven spirits, it may be re- 
marked, were the guardians of the 
planets and of the week, and stood, 
we are told, in the presence of the 
Moon. They were born in those 
abysmal waters on which the earth 
was founded, and out of whose en- 
circling tide, as from the Okeanos of 
Homer, rose the great luminaries of 
heaven. 

The devotion of the Chaldeans 
to the affairs of the spiritual world 
did not, however, prevent them 
from framing laws. We possess a 
curious table of Accadian laws, 
with an Assyrian translation at the 
side. One of these laws enjoins 
that, ‘If a wife repudiate her hus- 
band, and say, “Thou art not my 
husband,” into the river they shall 
throw her,’ in striking contrast 
with the milder penalty incurred 
by the man for the same offence: 
‘If a husband say to his wife, 
“Thou art not my wife,” half a 
maneh of silver shall he pay.’ In- 
deed it is clear that the father 
possessed almost absolute authority 
in his family, as among the Romans; 
thus another law lays down that 
‘If a son say to his father, “ Thou 
art not my father,” he shall cast 
him off; send him away, and sell 
him for silver.’ So, too, we find 
the astrological tablets speaking of 
children being sold by their parents. 
The interests of the slave, however, 
were not wholly neglected. ‘If a 
master,’ it is laid down, ‘ hart, kill, 
injure, beat, maim, er reduce to 
sickness his slave, his hand which 
so offended shall pay half a maneh 
of corn.’ The punishment was 
certainly not very severe; but we 
must not judge the people of that 


early time by the standard of our 
own day, and it was something for 
the slave to be protected, however 
slightly, by the State. 

Only a few of the laws relating 
to property have as yet been dis- 
covered. These, however, must 
have existed, since trade transac- 
tions were carried on actively. We 
may see numerous black stones in 
the Museum, which record the sale 
and purchase of particular lands, 
and the most terrible curses are in- 
voked upon the heads of those wha 
should injure and destroy these 
evidences of the ownership of pro- 
perty. One of them, lately found 
by Mr. Smith, tells us that the 
ground mentioned in it was be- 
stowed by the king upon a sort of 
poet-laureate on account of some 
panegyrics he had written upon the 
kingdom. Still more plentiful than 
these are private contract-tablets, 
often inclosed in an outer coating 
of clay, on which an abstract of the 
contents of the inner tablet is 
stamped. Many of them are pierced 
with holes, through which strings 
were passed attached to leaves of 
papyri. The latter have long since 
perished ; but papyrus was used by 
the Accadians asa writing material 
at a remote date, although the more 
durable clay tablets were preferred. 
The mercantile class seems to have 
consisted chiefly of Semites rather 
than of Accadians ;.and if we want 
to find the fullest development of 
business and commerce we must 
come down to the eight and seventh 
centuries B.c., when Nineveh was a 
bustling centre of trade. Tyre had 
been destroyed by the Assyrian 
kings, and trade had accordingly 
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transferred itself farther to the 
East. Carchemish, which was fa- 
vourably situated near the Eu- 
phrates, was the meeting-place of 
the merchants of all nations, and the 
‘maneh of Carchemish ’ became the 
standard of weight. Houses and 
other property, including slaves, 
were bought and sold; and the 
carefulness with which the deeds of 
sale or lease were drawn up, the de- 
tails into which they went, and the 
number of attesting witnesses, were 
quite worthy of a modern lawyer. 
Money, too, was lent at interest, 
usually at the rate of four per cent., 
but sometimes, more especially when 
goods like iron were borrowed, at 
three per cent. Security for the loan 
was often taken in houses or other 
property. The witnesses and con- 
tracting parties generally affixed 
their seals ; but where they were too 
poor to possess any, a nail-mark 
was considered sufficient. All this 


appreciation and interchanging of 
property led, as we might suppose, 
to testamentary devolution ; and no 
less a document than the private 


will of Sennacherib is now in the 
British‘ Museum, As this is the 
earliest specimen of a will known, 
the contents of it may be of some 
interest. The king says: ‘ I Senna- 
cherib, king of multitudes, King of 
Assyria, have given chains of gold, 
heaps of ivory, a cup of gold, 
crowns and chains with them, all 
the wealth that [I have] in heaps, 
crystal, and another precious stone, 
and bird’s stone; one and a half 
maneh, two and a half cibi in weight ; 
to Esar-haddon my son, who was 
afterwards named Assur-ebil-mucin- 
pal according to my wish. The 
treasure [is deposited ] in the temple 
of Amuk and | Nebo- jirik-erba, the 
harpists of Nebo.’ The monarch, 
it would seem, did not need any 
witnesses to attest the deed; the 
royal signature was considered 
sufficient. 

It may appear strange to us to 
find records of this kind stamped 
upon clay tablets. But it must be 
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remembered that papyrus and parch- 
ment were scarce and dear, although 
papyrus at any rate was in use, 
while clay was abundant; and it is 
fortunate for us that Assyrian 
literature was entrusted to so dur- 
able a material. Even epistolary 
correspondence was carried on by 
means of baked clay; and the 
library of Kouyunjik possessed a 
collection of royal letters inscribed 
upon clay tablets, besides despatches 
from the generals in the field to the 
Government at home. In fact, the 
whole literature of the nation was 
contained in these ‘lateres coctiles’ 
(‘baked bricks’) as Pliny calls 
them; and one of the latest dis- 
coveries of Mr. Smith is a volume 
of fables which belonged to a certain 
Assyrian city. Fragments only of two 
or three of these have as yet been 
met with ; one of them is a dialogue 
between the ox and the horse, an- 
other between the eagle and the 
sun. Such a discovery is interest- 
ing, because it shows that Egypt or 
Africa was not the only birthplace 
of the beast-fable, as has been com- 
monly imagined; but that human 
ingenuity has hit upon the same 
means of conveying a lesson in 
various parts of the world. Among 
the most valuable portions of this 
literature in clay are the chrono- 
logical tablets. These have already 
enabled us to restore the chronology 
of Western Asia from the ninth to 
the seventh centuries B.c., and to 
correct the corresponding dates in 
the Old Testament, hitherto the 
despair of historians; while Mr. 
Smith has lately found a few rem- 
nants of what is probably a synopsis 
of Babylonian history from the 
mythical period downwards, in 
which the length of the reigns is 
given and the duration of the 
dynasties summed up. 

Such, then, are some of the fruits 
that have already been gathered in 
from this abundant harvest. We 
have suddenly found ourselves 
brought face to face with the men 
whose names have been familiar to 
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us from childhood, with Senna- 
cherib, with Nebuchadnezzar, with 
Tiglath-Pileser. We have Senna- 
cherib’s own account of his cam- 
paign against Judah, when he shut 
up Hezekiah in Jerusalem ‘as a bird 
in a cage;’ we see the Israelites 
bearing the tribute from Jehu sculp- 
tured on Shalmaneser’s obelisk; 
nay, we may examine the archives 
of that Ur of the Chaldees from 
which Abraham, we are told, went 
forth. But more than this. We 
are made acquainted with the daily 
life and thought of the people ; and 
the contemporaries of Isaiah and 
Jeremiah are no longer the unreal 
phantoms of a fairy-land. We learn 
that many of our modern discoveries 
are but re-discoveries after all; and 
that years ago the inhabitants of 
the valleys of the Tigris and Eu- 
phrates had attained a development 
of civilisation and culture of which 
we have never dreamed. And the 
beginnings of this civilisation are 
pushed back to so remote an epoch 
as to be lost amid the mists of a 
fabulous antiquity. But one thing 
we now know, and that is that when 
the Semites—the ancestors of the 
Hebrews, of the Pheenicians, of the 
Syrians, and of the Assyrians them- 
selyes—first moved from their ori- 
ginal home in Arabia across the 
Euphrates, they found a teeming 
and highly civilised population, with 
great cities and lofty temples and a 
developed literature. It was there 
that the Semite learned the elements 
of culture and knowledge; it was 
there that he prepared himself for 
that great work for which he was 
destined. In the land of Shinar, 
on the north-western side of Chal- 
dea, the Semitic tribes settled them- 
selves around the mighty cities of 
Babylon and Erech and Accad and 
Calneh; and while some remained 
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in the country and finally reduced 
the old Accadian inhabitants to a 
state of vassalage, others made their 
way northward to Haran and Meso- 
potamia, and eastward to the shores 
of the Mediterranean Sea. 

But the record is still fragment- 
ary. We have to piece together 
thousands of shreds of broken clay 
and to trust to the scattered and 
half-collected relics of a single 
Assyrian library. Just enough has 
been revealed to us to show what 
incalculable treasures still lie buried 
under the sands and marshes of the 
far Kast. The libraries of Babylonia, 
numerous and rich as they are, still 
remain unexplored—at all events 
by Europeans, for Mr. Smith has 
found that one of those at Babylon 
has been broken into by the Arabs, 
and its contents will soon be lost. 
A corner only of Assyria, so to 
speak, has as yet been examined; 
and the results of Mr. Smith’s brief 
and hurried diggings last year in 
the palace of Assurbanipal prove 
how much is to be discovered even 
there. And beyond Chaldea lie the 
ruined cities of a civilisation older 
even than that of the Accadians; 
the relics of the once mighty king- 
dom of Elam. The monuments that 
line the shores of the Persian Gulf 
or are hidden among the highlands 
of Susiana are still untouched. 
Here indeed there is a vast field 
for work ; and it may be hoped that 
the example set by the proprietors 
of the Daily Telegraph will find 
many imitators, and that some small 
portion at least of the wealth of 
which we boast may be devoted to 
the revelation of that past without 
which we can neither understand 
the present nor provide for the 
future. 

A. H. Sayce. 

Queen’s Coll. Oxon. 
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ORNITHOLOGICAL REMINISCENCES. 


By S#IRxeEy. 


AM writing in Scotland, but you 
would hardly believe, if you had 
come here under cloud of night, that 
only a few meadows lie between us 
and a great city with its two hun- 
dred and fifty thousand inhabitants. 
Such utter seclusion as we enjoy 
within ear-shot of the roar of a 
mighty multitude is impossible in 
any other country. But Scotland 
has deep ravines and wooded hol- 
lows and ivied nooks where you 
may hide yourself quietly out of 
the way at any moment, and listen 
to the murmur of the burns and 
the spring chorus of the woodland. 
It is no wonder that such a land 
should abound in botanists and bird- 
fanciers, that it should turn out 
poets and poachers, and that ‘game’ 
should form a standard dish at every 
general election. Mr. Gray’s elabo- 
rate volume on The Birds of the 
West of Scotland is avery good text 
to this sermon. Mr. Gray lives in 
Glasgow, which, of all places in the 
world, is, at first sight, the most 
unpromising that a naturalist could 


select; yet one half-hour takes him 
away on the one hand to the muir- 
land, and on the other to the sea; 
and in the course of eight-and-forty 
hours he can rifle the nest of the 
black guillemot which builds on 
Ailsa Craig, of the stalwart red- 
grouse which struts on Goatfell, and 
of the shy ptarmigan which haunts 
the comb of the Cobler. 

I wish we could manage to teach 
our boys Natural History, that is 
the history of the laws of God 
as seen in the instinctive ways of 
beasts, and birds, and fishes—as well 
as Unnatural History, that is the 
history of the laws of the devil, as 
seen inthe destructive ways of kings, 
and priests, and men in general, 
Years ago Mr. Disraeli, with his 
usual long-sighted temerity, advised 
us to include music and drawing in 
our vational schools for the people, 
and was of course ridiculed by 
Liberal journalists for his pains, 
Couldn’t we have a class for Natu- 
ral History as well?! The business 
of a true legislator is to give the 








Since the text was written I rejoice to see that the idea has been taken up, witha 
somewhat different object indeed, by the Scottish Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals, who have resolved to adopt measures for the purpose of providing such classes 
in our publie schools. In supporting the resolution, that altogether admirable man and 
divine, Dr. Hanna, is reported to have said: ‘It has been the growing conviction of the 
most enlightened friends of education that among the physical sciences natural history, 
in one or other of its departments, is the one that should be first introduced into the 
common teaching of the school. Nowhere can materials be found more fitted to interest 
youth. How easy to turn such fine materials to the moral purpose of impressing upon 
the tender heart of childhood the duty and the benefit and the exceeding happiness of a 
wise and tender treatment of animals, and birds, and insects! Their varied instincts, 
their wonderful crganic endowments, their singular method of operation, the place they 
fill in the great economy of nature, the services they render, and the ties so strong and 
tender by which so many of them are bound to us, their lords and masters—these teem 
with what could be turned at once to good account. And there is this specially to 
correspond, their being sotimed. The great difficulty that every right-hearted teacher 
feels in impressing moral truths or precepts is, that when delivered in a mere abstract 
form they take but a slight hold—make but a slight impression on the spirit of child- 
hood. It is when embodied in some attractive piece of information, or illustrated by 
some lively or pathetic story, that they get easiest reliance and sink deepest into the 
heart. But where could happier blendings of the informational, the scientific, the moral, 
and the emotional be effected than here, where an almost exhaustless fund of fact and 
incident and anecdote lies close at hand and all around to draw upon! I cannot doubt 
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working-classes interests ; and it is 
not an exaggeration to say that at 
the present time the average labour- 
ing man, apart from his trade and 
the public-house, is incapable of 
rationally occupying, or even irra- 
tionally amusing himself for a single 
day. If Mr. Gray, instead of this 
stately volume, would prepare a 
cheap treatise on what a Glasgow 
working-man with eyes in his head 
may see within half-an-hour’s ride of 
Glasgow—wild birds, and eggs, and 
insects, and flowers, and forest trees 
—he would earn a debt of gratitude 
from a community which is begin- 
ning to find that no amount of Re- 
form Bills, Ballot Boxes, and similar 
painful contrivances, can teach it 
the secret of content, far less of 
happiness, It is wonderful what a 
deal of unsuspected wild life still 
lurks about this densely populated 
country of ours, known only to 
gamekeepers, gipsy tramps, and the 
like. The corn fields and hedge 
rows, which during the day appear 
silent and deserted, are populous at 
night with strange shy creatures, 
whose sharp ears and bright eyes 
are ever on the watch, and who dis- 
appear with the morning mists, 
their places being taken at dawn by 
others, scarcely less strange, and 
scarcely less shy, who in turn make 
themselves more or less invisible be- 
fore we are out of bed. 

I once knew a man who told me 
seriously that he considered the 
country dull, and there are numbers 
of people who frankly admit that it 
is dull in winter. I do not believe 
that these persons are positively un- 
truthful, they are simply ignorant. 
Though many of them live in the 
country all their lives, they get up 
a distant bowing acquaintance with 
Nature, and that is all. 

Red-ploughed lands 
O’er which a crow flies heavy in the rain— 
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leafless trees, muddy footpaths, a 
leaden sky, a drooping barometer— 
what can be more cheerless and un- 
inviting? This is the vague, general, 
outside aspect of things: but if you 
will only take the trouble to look a 
little closer, you will be absolutely 
astonished by the multiplicity of 
interests. No wonder that old- 
fashioned naturalists like ourselves 
should find the winter day too short! 
I live, as I have said, within hail of 
the city, and am only one-half a 
rustic: but even amid my suburban 
trees and flowers I can realise the 
passion of the chase, and understand 
the absorption of the pursuit. The 
little family of beggars who assemble 
each morning at the breakfast-room 
window—chafiinches, blueand black 
tits, robins, sparrows, blackbirds, 
thrushes, wrens—are a study in 
themselves. To say nothing of the 
sparrows and the blackbirds—both 
voracious, but voracity assuming in 
each a distinctive character ; in the 
one perky and impudent, in the 
other irascible, vehement and domi- 
neering—the blue tits alone are 
worth many more crusts than they 
consume. It is the drollest litile 
creature, a mere joke of a bird. 
There is one particular tit I know 
by headmark—he is the very image 
of the little man who stares solemnly 
at him through the window. Then 
there is a mystery about them that I 
can never quite solve. The thick 
woods and mossy banks round about 
us are admirably adapted for nests, 
and might coax even a restless no- 
mad of a cuckoo into building, but 
the tits leave us regularly in spring, 
and do not show face again till 
the November days are darkening. 
What puts it into their heads to 
leave us? and what brings them 
back? They are not migratory 
birds, observe,—there is no general 
emigration law which applies to 


that out of this limitless store a lesson-book for schools upon the proper treatment of the 
inferior creation could be drawn that in interest for the scholars, as well as in power 
over them for good, would outrival every lesson-book that is now in use.’ 
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them; is it immemorial custom 
and venerable tradition only that 
sends them to the shady coverts 
where they hide themselves through 
the summer-tide? Of course, the 
robin is never very far away; and 
if it were only for the poet’s dainty 
lines,— 

Robin, Robin Red-breast, O Robin dear ! 
Robin sings so sweetly in the falling of the 

year— 


not to speak of innumerable other 
rhymes and roundelays going far 
back into the antiquity of child- 
hood, Robin is one of those familiar 
figures whicheven a scientific society 
will not willingly let die. When 
after breakfast we smoke a medi- 
tative pipe among the leafless goose- 
berry bushes, he accompanies us in 
our perambulations, looking at us 
sagely from the corner of his eye, 
and wagging his head with the 
gravity of a Burleigh. Then there 
are a pair of water ousels, who fish 
in the burn below the window, and 
walk about on the bottom as if they 
were crabs, or divers searching for 
pearls or shipwrecked gold. They 
built their nest last year in the 
mouth of the waste-water pipe 
directly under the waterfall, and in 
this somewhat moist neighbourhood 
contrived to hatch an incredible 
number of eggs—not less than ten 
or a dozen, if I recollect aright. A 
long-legged, long-necked heron used 
to stalk down the burnside in the 
dim winter twilight : but as he has 
not been seen very lately in his ac- 
customed haunts, I am afraid he 
must have fallen a victim to one of 
our amateur naturalists.? The gaunt 
watchfulness of the solitary heron, 
as he stands up to his knees in some 
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unfrequented pool, might be re- 
garded as an almost maliciously 
grotesque travestie of certain un- 
lovely human traits—the wary greed 
and covetousness of the forlorn mi- 
sers that Rembrandt and Gustave 
Doré have painted—were it not for 
a certain dignity and simplicity of 
carriage which the featherless bi- 
peds do not possess, 

The fox, however, is the central 
figure of our play. He cantered 
past the house the other morning 
right under the windows: and I 
must confess that the rascal was in 
splendid condition, and looked every 
inch a gentleman. His condition, 
no doubt, was easily accounted for— 
he had been making free with our 
poultry for the previous fortnight, 
and a permanent panic had been 
established in the hen-house. No 
weak scruples would have prevented 
us from executing justice upon the 
robber ; but he was as crafty asa 
weasel, and as difficult to catch 
asleep ; and he has finally left us, 
I believe, without leaving even 
the tip of his brush behind him. 

When you have bagged your fox, 
and otherwise exhausted the more 
feverish excitements of rural life, 
I would advise you to turn to wood- 
cutting. There is no fire like a 
wood-fire, and the manufacture of 
logs may be made vastly entertain- 
ing to a man whose tastes have not 
been entirely corrupted by luxury. 
We cut our logs in an open glade 
in the glen, where the rabbits peep 
out of their holes at us, where the 
cushat rises with a startled flutter 
from the wood, and the bushy-tailed 
squirrel leaps from branch to 
branch among the trees overhead. 
The solemn winter stillness would 


3 He has reappeared—January 5, 1874. Since then three water-hens have come to 
us, a pair and an odd one; and curiously enough the odd one (a very odd one) has 
abandoned the water, and taken to consorting with the poultry, roosting with them in 
the hen-house at night ; an altogether unprecedented arrangement, I should fancy. 

8 Tt is all over with our sleek friend now. A neighbouring farmer sent word to the 
Master that he would feel obliged if he would give his pack a cast across the hill- 
side, and poor Reynard (who had somehow lost his head that morning—having been up 
all night, perhaps) was worried by the hounds in a gorse covert before he had runa 
dozen yards. 
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become almost unbearable if we 
were not hard at work. Behold 
how the goodly pile rises under our 
hand! How many ‘ back-log studies’ 
does that stack contain? Whata 
cheerful glow they will shed as the 
winter days draw in—whatgrotesque 
fancies will grow among the embers, 
what weird figures will flash upon 
the wall! The snow drift may 
rise round the doors ; the frost may 
harden the ponds into granite and 
fringe the waterfall with icicles ; 
the wind may howl among the 
chimneys, and tearaway the branches 
as a cannon ball tears away the 
limbs of a man; but the cheery 
blaze and crackle of our gallant 
logs will lighten the gloom, and 
drive away the blue devils which it 
raises for many a day to come. 
Though one is always more or 
less sorry when winter retires, the 
interests of the spring are so en- 
grossing that there is little leisure 
for pensive regrets. No spring day 
passes without an excitement of its 
own. That wonderful awakening 
of the earth touches the imagination 
of the dullest clown, and drives 
those of us who are more excitable 
into strange ecstasies of happiness. 
After all, the sleep has not been 
unto death! The first morning 
that I hear the cuckoo is upon the 
whole the most memorable day of 
the year to me. There are some 
scattered plantations along the base 
of the Pentlands (above Dreghorn) 
where this happiness has been more 
than once vouchsafed tome, and [have 
come to regard these tangled thickets 
with a sort of religious reverence as 
the very temple and sanctuary of 
the spirit of the spring. Then the 
spring flowers—violets, celandine, 
cowslips, periwinkle, campion, wood 
sorrel, saxifrage, primrose, hyacinth, 
woodroof, anemone !—this vestal 
band, this sweet and fair procession 
of virginal flowers, is invested with 
a charm of simplicity and sacredness 
which is peculiar to the dawning 
year. And there are other young 
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creatures who now begin to open 
their eyes and look abroad. Tiny 
rabbits venture out of their burrows. 
In that overhanging bush of ivy a 
pair of young cushats have sat as 
solemn and silent and motionless as 
sphinxes ever since they were born. 
Ridiculous little morsels of owls 
tumble out of their nests, and 
blink woefully in the unfamiliar sun- 
light, while their parents scream at 
them dubiously from neighbouring 
branches. The starling is a black- 
bird who lost his tail on some re- 
mote Darwinian anniversary; and, 
as they have come down upon us in 
great force this year, their stumpy 
figures are to be seen, and their 
shrill remonstrances are to be heard, 
on every hand, to the detriment of 
the woodland music, but to the mul- 
tiplication of the woodland gaiety. 
Such are the notes that a natu- 
ralist may make ‘within a mile o’ 
Edinboro’ town’ (as the old ballad 
says): and they are very plea- 
sant in their way. But every na- 
turalist is instinctively a rover, 
and ever and again the Bohemian 
spirit takes possession of him, and 
carries him off, like John the 
Baptist, to the wilderness. Society 
may fancy that he has been re- 
claimed from his savage ways; he 
may be made a husband, a father, a 
ruling elder, a deacon, a bishop 
(and our bishop is the most preter- 
naturally respectable man I ever be- 
held—in his broad-brimmed beaver 
and grandmotherly apron not a bit 
like John the Baptist); but the 
gipsy nature is ineradicable, and 
breaks out in spite of the straitest 
environment. Though the vie de 
Bohéme may be perilous and unpro- 
ductive, it has a gay, sportive, un- 
mechanical charm of its own which 
is terribly seductive. There is all 


the difference in the world between 
the sleek decorum of the domestic 
pigeon and the joyful freedom of 
the cushat ; and (according to the 
poet’s judgment atleast) the differ- 
ence is all in favour of the latter. 
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The white domestic pigeon pairs secure ; 

Nay, does mere duty by bestowing eggs 

In authorised compartments, warm and 
safe, 

Boarding about, and gilded spire above, 

Hoisted on pole, to dogs’ and cats’ despair ; 

But I have spied a veriest trap of twigs 

On tree top, every straw a thievery, 

Where the wild dove—despite the fowler’s 
snare, 

The sportsman’s shot, the urchin’s stone— 
crooned gay, 

And solely gave her heart to what she 
batched, 

Nor minded a malignant world below. 


The evil spirit asserts itself often 
at the most unlikely moment. The 
merest trifle may rouse the dormant 
craving. Till the other day I had 
been grinding steadily for months 
at my statutory work without ex- 
periencing the least desire to run 
away. For anything I cared there 
might not have been moor, nor 
mere, nor grouse, nor sea-trout in 
broad Scotland. But one November 
evening, returning from the city 
while the radiance of the winter 
sunset still lingered in the west, I 


heard the rapid beat of wings 
through the clear frosty air over- 
head, and looking up saw a wedge- 
jike column of wild fowl bearing 
down upon the Pentland mosses. 
It was all over with me from that 


hour. Alexander Smith’s rather 


fanciful lines— 


On midnights blue and cold, 
Long strings of geese come clanging from 
the stars— 


ame back upon me with something 
of the old fascination ; and I knew 
that there would be no rest for me 
thereafter until I had stalked a 
cock-grouse upon the stubbles, or 
sent a brace of cartridges into a 
flock of pintails. So I yielded to 
fate, and here I am in my own 
particular corner of the wilderness. 

A railway passes within a dozen 
miles; but hardly a passenger, I 
believe, except myself, alights at 
the rotten platform and rickety 
shed where the mail-bags for Ury 
are deposited. It is quite dark by the 
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time the train arrives at the wayside 
station; and I have some difficulty 
in discovering the musty old omni- 
bus, with its lean and lanky white 
horse, into which the station-master 
has already bundled, along with 
her Majesty’s mails, my gun-case 
and portmanteau. We stagger away 
at the rate of four miles an hour, 
Jehu descending occasionally at 
casual public-houses to ‘ water his 
horse,’ as he informs me (he him- 
self takes his tipple undiluted), 
and to exchange a gruff good night 
with the rustics, who still lounge 
about the doors. The stars are 
sparkling vigorously, and a faint 
tinge of aurora suffuses the northern 
sky. The thermometer being some 
ten degrees below the freezing point, 
® continuous supply of tobacco is 
required to preserve the circulation ; 
and I am not sorry when, after 
rattling through the main street of 
the old-fashioned village, I find 
myself deposited, in a blaze of warm 
light, at my landlady’s hospitable 
door. ‘The Mermaid’ is much re- 
sorted to by anglers during the 
season; but rod-fishing ceased a 
month ago, and there are no guests 
except myself; and I gladly agree 
to the good-natured proposal that 
I should sup in the kitchen along 
with the mistress and her daughter, 
the kitchen being the cosiest room 
in the house, and Alice Ross (who 
is to be married in May) the 
prettiest lass in all the country- 
side. 

The next morning is Sunday; 
the frost is shurp as a diamond; 
its filagree work on the window- 
panes is wonderfully perfect ; as I 
look out the pictures begin to fade, 
and I see the brown pier, and the 
white sandhills, and the blue water 
sparkling in a blaze of winter sun- 
shine. I like to arrive at Ury on 
a Saturday night; for one needs a 
day’s rest to steady the hand and 
to drive away the cob-webs; and 
Sandy and Donald and John and 
the rest of them are sure to be at 
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morning service, and after the 
sermon is concluded the arrange- 
ments for the week can be discussed 
and determined upon. So it is de- 
cided that Sandy Steeven and John 
Park will accompany me in my 
excursions after sea fowl, and that 
Donald Cameron, Alice’s smart 
young lover, will drive me up to 
the moss, which marches with his 
moorland farm, and help me to 
circumvent some of the grouse, 
black cock, and wild duck which 
are to be found thereabouts in fair 
numbers for what is truly a low 
country shooting. Then I wander 
away for a solitary stroll among 
the great sandhills through which 
the river winds. Our village, you 
comprehend, stands, not on the 
sea-shore, but upon the banks of a 
tidal river, which rises and falls 
with the tide. 


The salt sea water passes by, 
And makes a silence in the hills, 


and covers the whole intervening 
space with what at high water 
might readily be mistaken for a 
great fresh-water lake. After a 
pleasant scramble, I reach the top 
of the highest of the sandhills (a 
whole village is underneath it, they 
say), from which a noble view, 
landward and seaward, is to be had, 
and seat myself among the prickly 
grass. The Past renews its vision- 
ary life as I sit there in the silence 
of the winter Sabbath. How many 
years have come and gone since we 
first shot rabbits among these 
bents? O, Posthumus, Posthumus, 
the fleeting years slip noiselessly 
away, and carry us along with them 
to oblivion. The men I knew have 
undergone the earth, have gone 
down to darkness, down even unto 
Hades, and the dark dominion of 
Pluto. If I ask about Xor Y or Z, 
I get the same monotonous reply ; 
yet, perched on this coigne of van- 
tage, I can see as on a map the 
places where we shot and fished 
and talked together, and it does not 
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somehow seem credible that they 
are dead, and quite removed from 
me for ever. That is the spire of 
the church where Dr. Goodman, 
who might have been a bishop had 
he chosen, preached his harmless 
old sermons for half a century. 
The dear old man was not given to 
millinery, either in his church or out 
of it; the pastoral simplicity of his 
dress, indeed, savouring more of 
the Puritan Methodist than of the 
High Church Doctor. Yet he looked 
the gentleman through it all, and, 
better still, the kindly, abstruse, 
big-hearted enthusiast that he was. 
He was succeeded by Dean Gom- 
merill, a foreign dandified eccle- 
siastic with silver buckles in his 
shoes, and a silk apron (I won’t 
swear to the apron) ; but the church 
does not flourish now as it did in 
old Goodman’s day. Dr. Goodman 
was the lineal legitimate represen- 
tative of the Episcopalian divines 
who had suffered along with their 
flocks for what they held to be the 
truth of God. Thus he knew all 
the traditions of the country-side. 
He was the local historian. His 
rusty, thread-bare, black suit was 
to be seen in the peasant’s cottage 
and in the peer’s castle, and in both 
its owner was equally at home and 
equally welcome. He was too poor 
to keep a horse (they gave him 5ol. 
a year, I think, which for his fifty 
years’ service would amount alto- 
gether to 2,500/.—his total money 
value in this world), but he was 
a sturdy walker, who could manage 
his ten miles before breakfast; and 
the stalwart figure of the stout old 
man was familiar on every road and 
by-road in the country. There is 
no doubt that, in spite of poverty 
and hard trials, his simple, homely, 
unostentatious, innocent life was a 
happy one; and when it was over, 
and he had finished his own and 
his Master's work, he fell asleep 
like a little child. I don’t believe 
that many tears are shed by grown- 
up men; but when I think to-day 
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of all the grotesque goodness in my 
old friend’s heart, 1 am vastly more 
inclined, I confess, to weep than to 
laugh. 

Do you see that ring of yellow 
sand to the south, which encloses 
the blue bay of Ury? I have good 
reason to remember it, I can assure 
you. We went down to bathe there 
one stormy autumn afternoon—my 
friend Alexander and myself. He 
was the prince of swimmers, and I 
was fairly good. The waves were 
breaking in long lines along the 
beach, while the centre of the bay 
was white with driven foam. It 
was not exactly the sea which a 
great gale brings in, but it was a 
highly respectable storm. A friendly 
fisherman who was cutting rushes 
among the bents, when he saw us 
begin to undress, dissuaded us from 
goingin. Butwewere wilful. We 
ran down the sloping beach into 
the waves, and were off our legs in 
a moment. It was great fun at first, 
though the necessity of diving like 
ducks into the waves that had burst 


before they reached us, and which 
came rushing at us like cavalry at 
the gallop, soon rendered us breath- 


less. We had no time to recover 
before the next breaker was upon 
us. And so it went on till we found 
ourselves beside an old mast (it is 
still standing, I can see) which had 
been driven into a rock some thirty 
or forty yards from the shore. The 
fishermen moor their boats to it in 
calm weather. We threw our arms 
round it, and tried to steady our- 
selves against it. Then we learned 
the truth. We were dragged from 
it instantaneously as by a mighty 
arm, but not towards the land. 
The back run of the tide was talcing 
us out to sea. Then we turned our 
faces, and swam withall the strength 
of desperation towards the land. 
But we made no way—we were 
powerless to return—the waves 
broke over us, and choked and 
blinded us as we struggled. I shall 
never forget the helpless agony of 
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that moment. Still we struggled 
on, and at length, of a sudden, we 
discovered that there was after all 
a chance of escape. It was no use 
trying to regain the shore by the 
line we had come, but we found that 
the tide was running to the north, 
and it seemed just possible if our 
strength held out, that by making a 
sort of side-long advance with the 
current, we might gain the beach 
before we were carried past the 
northern headland of the bay. Our 
spirits revived, and after ten minutes 
of steady, silent, intense exertion, 
our feet touched the bottom, and 
we were safe again on terra firma. 

Mine old companion in many a 
pleasant ramble, how fares it with 
thee on that wider sea on which 
thou hast adventured? Hast thou 
rejoined that bright and pure intel- 
ligence whose loss we together de- 
plored, or, in the dim and shoreless 
immensity that stretches away into 
remotest night, does no favouring 
gale waft the wandering souls to- 
gether ? 

So the hours of the brief winter 
day wore noiselessly away, and 
when I reached the ferry on my way 
back the tide had risen, and I was 
obliged to have recourse to the 
ferryman—another weather-beaten 
old friend—who paddled me across. 
Duncan assured me that the sea- 
trout fishing is not what it used to 
be. It used to be very good cer- 
tainly—one was fairly certain of 
filling one’s basket with white salmon 
trout, running from half a pound to 
four or five—comely creatures in 
their gleaming silver armour, racy 
with the raciness of the sea from 
which they had newly come. It 
was necessary to wade, as the river 
was wide, and even at ebb-tide the 
choice spots could not be otherwise 
reached. The water in the bigger 
pools, before the tide was fairly out, 
often reached our armpits, and I 
recollect how on one occasion, in 
very wantonness of enjoyment, we 
all took to swimming—rod in hand 
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and baskets floating behind us. No 
wonder that some of us who remain 
(‘the gleanings of hostile spears ’) 
have grown rheumatic in old age, 
and that a twinge in the back as I 
write reminds me that youthful 
folly (if it was folly—perhaps the 
neuralgia would have come all the 
same) must be paid for sooner or 
later. 

There is a noble fire burning in 
the parlour when I return: the 
table-cloth and napkins are snowy 
and aromatic ; the fish is fried to a 
turn; the pancake might have been 
made by a Frenchwoman; the 
whisky is ‘undeniable,’ as they say 
hereabouts, meaning, I suppose, ‘not 
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the table beside me. Gray’s book 
of birds,* the laborious and faithful 
record of a life devoted to the pur- 
suit; that last and greatést of the 
funny little volumes which are oc- 
cupied with the fortunes of Middle- 
march; Mrs. Oliphant’s charming 
May ; and one of those extraordinary 
jumbles of sense and nonsense, phi- 
losophy and fiddling, Shakespeare 
and the musical glasses, through 
which the fire of an incomparable 
imagination still burns with virgin 
force : 
The Idalian shape, 

The undeposed, erectly Victrix still! 

The stars were still shining next 
morning when [ sallied out of the 


to be denied; the arm-chair is 
wheeled close to the hearth-rug ; 
my half-dozen books are piled on 


inn, and found Cameron’s White- 
chapel cart in readiness at the door, 
We had a stiff eight or ten miles to 





* Mr. Gray’s book is one that will take a permanent place in the naturalist’s library. 
There is in it a great deal of thoroughly good work, both by himself and others 
(especially by a Mr. Graham, on the birds of Iona and Mull); and besides its more 
strictly technical excellence, there is evidence of much loving observation of nature, and 
delight in natural beauty: as, for instance, in this description of the Grey-lag goose 
among the Western Lochs: 

‘Nothing can be more desolate looking than some of the haunts of the Grey-lag in the 
Outer Hebrides. In North Uist especially, where it breeds away from the cultivated 
tracts on the west side of the island, the nests are usually found on the most barren part 
of the moor, out of sight and hearing of all that tells of civilised life. In Benbecula and 
South Uist there is perhaps less of that feeling of desolation to picture; in one or two 
spots, indeed, such as the neighbourhood of Nunton in the one island, and Howmore and 
Grogary in the other, the nursery scenes are comparatively bright and fair ; still the 
very cries of the birds as they cross the path of the wearied traveller on the Hebridean 
highways are so full of lament and disquietude that when, at the close of day especially, 
the disturbed groups rise one after another in alarm from their dreary repose, the blend- 
ing of voices becomes, perhaps, one of the most memorable sounds that the ornithologist 
can listen to. . . . I recollect some years ago experiencing a somewhat rough passage of 
three days and nights to Lochmaddy, during which but little bodily rest could be obtained, 
and finding on my arrival that in order to save a delay of some hours I should be compelled, 
instead of enjoying a night’s sleep at the inn, to face the darkness and travel twenty miles 
southwards. On the road I found myself exposed to a succession of showers of rain like 
split peas, which even at this distance of time force the conviction upon me that the most 
amiable temper could not long survive the full blast of a Hebridean storm. “ Does it 
always rain in this furious fashion?” I asked of the guide who accompanied me. “ Oh 
no, sir,” he promptly answered, “ it was warse yesterday.” On we travelled, and as 
we neared the ford—three miles in breadth—which separated the islands of North Uist 
and Benbecula, we found a comparatively clear track indicated by stone beacons, just 
becoming visible-in the morning light. About half-way across, where the sand was dry 
and firm, we came upon a large flock of Grey-lags resting themselves. There were 
altogether from eighty to a hundred birds, and they took but little notice of us as we 
wheeled round a rocky point in full view of the assemblage. Wishing to know how near 
we could approach without exciting their suspicions, we diverged from our course, and 
bore noiselessly down upon them, the little Highland pony pricking his ears in wonder- 
ment at the apparent obstruction of stones in the way; and when at last the gander in 
chief sounded his warning and rose, followed by the entire gang, we were near enough 


to tempt me to take from my pocket a lump of granite, which I had picked up as a 
cabinet specimen, and hurl it into their midst.’ 
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cover, and it was necessary to start 
with the first glimpse of dawn. 
The tide was out, and we were able 
to cross at the ford. The spaces of 
yellow sand and brown sea-weed 
and tangle on either side of the 
channel were populous with birds, 
whose wild cries sounded with 
piercing shrillness through the keen 
morning air. We could only dimly 
discern them in the twilight as they 
stalked about the sand, or wheeled 
in troops along the bends of the 
river. There were one or two great 
black-backed gulls, a whole flock of 
herons, a few magnificent shell- 
drakes, multitudes of sand-pipers, 
curlew, and oyster-catchers—a dish 
fora king. On leaving the river- 
side the road lies through the bents, 
and then again by the sea, near 
which it is carried for many miles. 
The rabbits were scurrying about 
the sand-hills ; but there is always 
a great silence in these great soli- 
tudes, which is never broken at this 
season, save by the melancholy wail 
of the curlew. It isa positive relief 
to us when we once more reach the 
sea, on whose gently rippled sur- 
face the first beams of sunlight 
are just breaking. We skirt two 
or three sleepy-looking, secluded 
fishing villages, the ruins of an old 
keep crowning a precipitous bluff, 
and see far off on the opposite side of 
the bay a long line of towers and 
turrets,—the modern mansion which 
fills the place of the grand old 
castle which was wrecked by King 
Robert when he ‘harried’ the 
country of the Comyns. You will 
hardly find a Comyn in this country 
now—such of them as escaped 
dropped the famous and fatal pa- 
tronymic, and became obscure 
Browns and Smiths (or whatever 
was the commonest surname in those 
days) to avoid recognition. That 
pretty mansion house among the 
trees yonder belongs to a pleasant, 
kindly, elderly gentleman, whose 
charters take him and his kin back, 
without a break in the descent, to 
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the days of the great king who 
planted the first of them on this 
Northern seaboard. The long 
stretch of sand is succeeded by a 
noble range of rocks,—the breeding 
place of innumerable razor-bills, and 
marrots, and sea-parrots, and cor- 
morants, and hawks, and hooded 
crows, and ravens. I knew every 
foot of these rocks once on a time, 
having scrambled and sketched and 
shot among them ever since I can 
remember. A grand school in which 
to be bred! How solemn is the life 
of Nature in these her sanctuaries ! 
—only the dirge of the wave or the 
complaint of the sea-mew disturbing 
the tremendous solitariness. On 
the dizzy ledge at the mouth of the 
Bloody Hole, a pair of peregrines 
have built since (let us say) the 
invasion of the Danes. The oldest 
inhabitant, at least, can only affirm 
that they were there when he was @ 
boy, and that they were as fiercely 
petulant, when driven from their 
nest, then as now. So likewise 
with these ancient ravens, who have 
croaked at all intruders year after 
year from that smooth inaccessible 
pinnacle of granite, which has never 
been scaled by mortal man or boy or 
anything heavier than a bird. But 
we must not linger by the way; 
for the days are short at this 
season, and we have a long tramp 
before us. 

The farm-house where we stable 
our steed is built on the edge of the 
muirland, and may be looked upon 
as one of the outposts of that agri- 
cultural army which is gradually 
taking possession of the wilderness. 
Donald’s father was a simple crofter, 
who sat rent free for many years, 
on condition that he would devote 
his spare hours to clearing away 
the heather round his cottage, and 
bringing the land into some sort of 
cult‘vation. The oats were terribly 
scrubby at first, and the turnips 
were hardly bigger than indifferent 
potatoes. How these crofters, living 
on the borders of agricultural civi- 
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lisation, contrived to keep body and 
soul together on their patches of 
oats and turnips, has often been to 
me a matter for wonderment. Yet 
they struggle on in an obstinate 
tenacious way—the bare stony 
patches being gradually transformed 
intorich fields and smiling pastures ; 
the sons go out into the world, and 
grow into lawyers, doctors, and 
merchants, Australian sheep farmers 
and Presbyterian ministers—Robert- 
son of Ellon, for instance, one of the 
most massive and robust intellectual 
forces in the Church of Scotland in 
our time, coming, I think, of such 
parentage ; and the old people stick 
like limpets to the land which they 
have reclaimed, and discourse largely 
of the patriarchal times, when the 
heather came down to the sea, and 
it was possible any day to stalk a 
black-cock on the very spot where 
Keelboro’ town-house stands, 
Shouldering the game-bag, I 
leave Donald to attend to certain 
farming operations which demand 
attention, and start over ground 


well known to myself. Even here, 
close to the sea-shore, the frost has 
lasted for some days, and the open 
ditches are swarming with snipe 
which have been driven down from 


the interior. I bag one or two 
couple as they rise at my feet— 
Oscar, who has a taste for snipe un- 
usual in a pointer, always giving me 
fair warning of their proximity. 
Then a covey or two of partridges 
make off the moment I reach the 
bare stubble where they are feeding, 
wild as hawks. As I enter the 
moor, a couple of splendid old 
cocks, who have been sunning them- 
selves on the gravelly hill-side, give 
me a chance, and I am lucky enough 
to secure one. He won't need his 
wraps any more, poor fellow !—but 
see how provident he has been, how 
thick and warm his socks are, and 
ow he is furred and feathered up 
to the eyes. The whaups, whose 
wail is heard from the other side of 
the moss, are sure to keep at a re- 
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spectful distance; yet we may, per- 
haps, stalk one or two before the 
day is over. That is the teal-moss 
which lies between us—a sure find 
for wild ducks of various kinds. It 
is nasty walking—only one or two 
slippery paths, known to poachers 
and ourselves, running through it. 
If you miss one or other of these nar- 
row little ‘dykes,’ the chance is that 
you find yourself up to the shoulders 
in bog and water, with no very firm 
footing even at that depth. You 
must make up your mind to fire 
neither at snipe, nor teal, nor grouse, 
although they should rise under 


-your nose, for, if you have patience, 


you are sure, among the warm 
springs about the centre, to surprise 
a flock of wild duck. On the pre- 
sent occasion, I follow a well-known 
path, and, at the very place where I 
look for them, half a dozen noble 
birds rise out of the bog, and a 
brace of glossy purple-brown mal- 
lards are added to the contents of the 
bag. Farther up I come upon some 
pretty little teal that are sporting 
innocently in a piece of open water ; 
then I get a long cartridge shot at 
another old cock grouse; and finally, 
in the little glen fringed with alder 
and birch that runs from the moss 
up the hill-side, first a woodcock, 
and then a black cock, are knocked 
over upon the heather. The black 
cock mounts higher and higher 
after the shot is fired, until suddenly 
his flight is arrested in mid-air, and 
he falls like an arrow to the ground. 
What a fall was there! There is 
no worthier bird in this world than 
an old black cock early in December, 
and the ecstasy one experiences 
over one’s first black cock is never 
forgotten. One forgets much in 
this world—early friends, first love, 
the Greek and Latin grammars, and 
many other good things; but the re- 
membrance of that moment of pure 
enjoyment never quits us. 

And now I have reached at last 
the highest comb of the low ridge 
of mainland hill (a notable land- 
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mark to sailors at sea), beside the 
sparkling spring where, in the old 
days, we invariably ate our frugal 
lunch and smoked our meditative 
pipe—a custom which this day shall 
be religiously observed by Oscar 
and myself. There is a wide 
bird’s-eye view of blue sea and 
white sail, and the long line of coast 
indented with sunny bays. Yonder 
to the right is Keelboro’, a port re- 
nowned for its fresh herrings and 
kippered salmon; the light veil of 
smoke along the southern horizon 
hangs over Aberhaddy, the grey 
capital of the northern counties. 
Ai! ai! (After all that has been 
said against it, ‘Alas!’ remains a 
convenient interjection.) Howmany 
a time have I sat here with other 
companions than Oscar! Does 
Frank, I wonder, yet remember, as 
he listens to the long wash of Aus- 
tralian seas, and breathes in con- 
verse seasons, how we parted beside 
this very stone (enormous boulder 
deposited by the Deluge or other 
primeval force), and how he re- 
peated to me the words of St. John 
(Jane Eyre had been newly pub- 
lished ), in which an austere patriot’s 
passion for his fatherland finds me- 
morable utterance? ‘And I shall 
see it again,’ he said, aloud, ‘in 
dreams, when I sleep by the Ganges; 
and again, in a more remote hour, 
when another slumber overcomes 
me, on the shore of a darker stream.’ 
But with even more tragic direct- 
ness is thine honest, kindly, saga- 
cious face—trustiest of servants, 
and steadiest of friends—revived by 
the associations of the spot. In all 
my wanderings in this world I have 
never met a man so finely simple, 
so utterly unselfish, so unostenta- 
tious in the manifestation, yet so 
constant in the fidelity of his friend- 
ship. The old family servant is 
now rarely met with; the nervous 
anxiety to ‘move on’ has affected 
those who serve as well as those 
they serve, and the old feudal re- 
lationship, with its kindly pieties, 
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has given placeto the fierce jealousies 
between employers and employed, 
which are growing every day more 
bitter and less capable of peaceful 
appeasement. Charles came to us 
when a boy, and left us only when 
death took him away. During 
these thirty years he had passed 
into our life and grown one of our- 
selves. He had taught us lads to 
ride, and shoot, and tell the truth; 
he had helped to send us away into 
the great world that lay behind his 
peaceful hills; he had been the first 
to welcome us back when we re- 
turned in triumph or defeat, as the 
case might be; and he was always 
the same—homely, upright, ingenu- 
ous, candid, incorruptible. When 
I think of him now I involuntarily 
recall some antique heroic model ; 
the petty tumults of modern life, 
the complex passions of modern 
civilisation, had not affected the 
large simplicity of his nature. There 
was that lofty repose about this 
plain, honest, homely, awkward, 
parish-bred man which makes sta- 
tues of the Apollo and the Antinous 
inimitable. He was one of nature’s 
noblemen—one of the men in whom 
she has secretly implanted the fine 
instinct of good-breeding, and the 
native sweetness and gentleness, 
which cannot be bought with money, 
and which even culture does not al- 
ways secure. For it is an art be- 
yond art— 


The art itself is nature.’ 


The winter sun had set before 
my last shot was fired, and by the 
time I reached my friend’s farm the 
crescent moon was up, and the stars 
were strewn thickly across the blue- 
black vault. I have ever prized 
that walk home through the winter 
twilight. Shooting, as presently 
pursued, is, it must be confessed, a 
somewhat barbarous sport, though 
to say gravely that all who practise 
it are as vile as the vilest of Roman 
emperors is a little bit of an ex- 
aggeration. To assist at a battue 
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of pheasants is hardly so criminal 
as to assist at a battue of Christians : 
but, even when practised moderately 
and wisely, the excitement of the 
chase is apt to render one insensible 
for the time being to the finer in- 
fluences of nature. The walk home 
puts all this right. As you stroll 
quietly back, you have leisure to 
note whatever is going on around 
you, at an hour well suited for ob- 
servation. Though it is too dark 
to shoot, the frosty brightness of 
the air reflects itself upon the 
heather. A hare starts from a 
furrow over which you had walked 
in the morning. The partridges 
you had scattered are calling to 
each other before they settle to 
roost. A pack of grouse whirr 
past on their way from the stubbles, 
and numberless ducks whistle over- 
head. In the frosty stillness the 
faintest sound becomes distinct, so 
that you can hear the voices of the 
fishermen among the cottages at 
the foot of the rocks, and even of 
sailors out at sea. And as in your 
lonely walk you look up at those 
mighty constellations which march 
across the heaven, thoughts of a 
wider compass cannot fail to visit 
you. Whither are they, whither are 
we, bound? Who has sent us out 
upon this unknown tract? What 
does it all mean? Is it indeed true 
that incalculable myriads of men 
similar to ourselves have already 
passed out of this life in which we 
find ourselves, and that we are des- 
tined to follow them?—But the 
stars will not answer our bewildered 
‘whithers’ and ‘ wherefores ’—their 
steely diamond-like glitter only 
mocking our curiosity. To me at 
least that sharp cold light discloses 
no sympathy and discovers no com- 
passion ; and the cheerful sights and 
sounds of this eligible piece of solid 
land on which we have been cast 
by Supreme Wisdom or Supreme 
Caprice are far more reassuring 
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than any amount of star-gazing. 
We may trust ourselves—may we 
not ?—with reasonable confidence to 
the power which has taught chil- 
dren to laugh and prattle and win 
their way to the flintiest hearts 
among us ? 

As next day was market day at 
Peelboro’, Donald proposed that I 
should accompany him to that 
odoriferous burgh, which was then 
—to add to its other attractions— 
vehemently engaged in selecting a 
Member to represent it in the Par- 
liament of the country. Good old 
Sir Andrew, whose convivial quali- 
ties had recommended him for half 
a century tothe continued confidence: 
of theelectors, had gone over toa ma- 
jority greater even than that which 
supports Mr. Gladstone.© Young 
Sir Andrew was in the field ; but he 
was not to be allowed to walk 
the course; a middle-aged Radical 
Professor, addicted to snuff and 
spectacles, had come down from the 
Metropolis, and gone to the front 
in really gallant style. He was 
ready to introduce any number of 
Bills into the House: a Bill to as- 
sist the consumption of excisable 
liquors ; a Bill to permit the tenant 
of land to break any contract into. 
which he might have entered, if he 
found it convenient or profitable to 
do so; a Bill for the abolition of the 
game laws and the extinction of 
game; a Bill to compel landlords to 
turn sheep-runs into arable farms, 
and deer-forests into parks for the 
people; and so on. These revo- 
lutionary propositions had excited 
much enthusiasm in the community, 
and Duncan informed me that his 
brother farmers had actually adopted 
the Professor as an eminently eligible 
candidate before it was accidentally 
discovered that he had never heard 
of ‘hypothec.’ The fall of an ex- 
plosive rocket could not have caused 
more panic among his supporters 
than when, in answer to Dirty 
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Davie’s familiar enquiry (Dirty 
Davie was a local politician of 
note), ‘Fat think ye of hypéthéc, 
man?’ the candidate incautiously 
admitted that he had no thoughts 
whatever. An effort was made to 
silence Davie, who was advised to 
‘go to bed,’ ‘to wash his face,’ and 
to undertake various other unusual 
and unpalatable operations; but 
Davie stuck to his text, and by- 
and-by the meeting came round 
to Davie’s stand-point, and then 
adjourned amid profound agitation, 
as they do in France. 

Donald was on his way to attend 
a gathering of farmers which had 
been specially convened to meet 
that morning in the Exchange at 
Peelboro’. Donald in his heart was 
in favour of the young Laird. A 
bit of a sportsman himself, he had 
no notion of allowing grouse and 
partridges to be cleared out of the 
country. But the rest, he admit- 
ted, were mad as March hares. 
There was a good deal of method in 
their madness, however. I could 
not help being struck by the com- 
plete and profound selfishness which 
appeared to animate a class which 
had been newly roused to the value 
of its political privileges,—no im- 
perial interest, no conceptions of 
national duty, seeming to have any 
place in the minds of electors, who 
were ready to return any candidate, 
whatever his politics might be, who 
would promise to vote against 
hypothec and the game laws. A 
somewhat portentous political phe- 
nomenon truly. 

But on all that happened at 
Peelboro’ on that day, and on many 
other days before the election came 
off, this is not the place to enlarge. 
Suffice it to say that we witnessed 
some very lively scenes, that we 
dined with my genial friend the 
Provost, who had with characteristic 
impartiality presided at the meet- 
ings of both candidates with the 
electors, and candidly admitted that 
a great deal could be said for either; 
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and that on our way home we 
arrived at the opinion that it was 
unnecessary to encourage by arti- 
ficial means the consumption of ex- 
cisable liquors in Peelboro’ and its 
vicinity. 

Donald was anxious that I should 
stay another day with him. There 
was a hill-loch haunted by wild geese 
and swans, where a shot might be 
got of a moonlight night; but my 
fisher-friends had engaged to meet 
me on the Thursday, and I had 
undertaken to secure some skins of 
sea-birds for old Tom Purdie, the 
taxidermist, so I drove back to my 
comfortable quarters at ‘The Mer- 
maid,’ where I was welcomed by 
my comely landlady and her come- 
lier daughter—mater pulchra, filia 
pulchrior. John and Peter came 
up to the inn in the course of the 
evening to tell me that the boat 
was in readiness for our expedition, 
and to get some charges of powder 
and shot for Peter’s old duck-gun, 
a tremendously ‘hard-hitter,’ as I 
once learned from painful experi- 
ence. It nearly knocked me down, 
and my shoulder was blue for a 
month. But Peter knows how to 
humour the monster, and in his 
hands it has killed its bird at a 
hundred yards. 

Peter and John are waiting for 
me at the pier, and we push off, 
and row leisurely down the middle 
channel of the stream. Nothing 
can rival the clear crisp transparent 
charm of the atmosphere on such 
a morning. The thermometer was 
a great many degrees below the 
freezing point during the night, 
and even now it marks two or three 
degrees of frost. But there is not the 
faintest breath of wind ; every twig, 
every blade of grass might have 
been cut out of stone; they are all 
as statuesque as the inmates of the 
enchanted palace before the prince 
came. That speechless, motionless, 
spell-bound creation, lighted up 
with such a flood of winter sun- 
shine, might become really ‘ un- 
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canny’ to us, were it not for the 
birds, who, in spite of the cold, are 
as lively as ever. As we drift down 
the stream we hear the sparrows 
chirping boisterously in the leafless 
hedges along the banks ; and quietly 
as we move, immense flocks of ducks 
are constantly rising ahead of us, 
out of shot; rising and circling 
overhead, and making the upper air 
vocal with their wings. Now we 
reach the bar of the river, where 
even on this preternaturally calm 
morning there is a line of white 
breakers, among which black 
scoters are diving with a zest which 
makes us (or at least one of us, for 
my fisher-friends, though sea-bred 
and seafaring people, curiously 
enough cannot swim) jealous of 
their thick feathers and waterproof 
coats, and we have to steer the boat 
with some caution through the surf. 
This noble bay, whose grand 
curve, like a bent bow at its 
utmost tension, attracts the admira- 
tion of the dullest, is the hunt- 
ing ground for which we are bound. 
The day is too still to enable us to 
do much among the ducks; the nu- 
merous parties of mallards, widgeon, 
teal, and long-tailed ducks, which 
are scattered about in every direc- 
tion, invariably rising before we 
are within shot. The prime weather 
for duck-shooting is the weather 
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when, with a good stiff frost, such 
as we have to-day, a strong breeze 
blows from the land, rippling the 
surface of the water, and whitening 
the ridges of the swell. Then 
running back and forward along the 
coast, under a mere scrap of brown 
sail,-we fall upon the ducks unex- 
pectedly, and as they commonly 
rise into the wind (that is, in the 
direction of the boat, which of 
course has the wind more or less 
behind it), there is leisure for a 
deliberate shot; and I have often 
seen a great number of various 
kinds killed on such a morning. 
But it is no use to complain; and 
for most of the birds I want (and 
no sportsman will kill birds that he 
does not want) this is as good a day 
as any. 

The birds that I am seeking for 
my taxidermist friend belong to 
the noble and ancient family of 
divers. The Great Auk, I presume, 
has been finally hunted out of this 
evil world. Nothing is left of him 
except his skin, and of skins it 
appears that only about seventy in 
all have been preserved. Mr. 
Gray’s really pathetic account (pa- 
thetic on account of its anxious 
exactness) of all that remains to 
us of the Great Auk, will be found 
in afoot-note.6 The extermination 
of the Red Indian of the sea, as 
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we may call him, is certainly a 
curious fact, and one that perhaps 
justifies the almost excessive interest 
that has been felt in the fortunes 
and misfortunes of this ungainly 
bird by naturalists and others. 
But the Black-throated, the Great 
Northern, and the Red-throated 
Divers are still common on our 
coasts, although their numbers of 
late years have shown a sensible 
diminution. The loon is beyond 
question a noble bird. There is a 
magnificent energy and force of 
movement about him which impress 
the imagination. He moves through 
the water as the eagle moves 
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elapses, and then he reappears at 
the other side of the bay, having 
changed his course moreover when 
out of sight, with the view of 
putting you off the scent. This is 
true more particularly of the Great 
Northern Diver; the Red-throated 
is a less powerful bird, and is more 
easily circumvented.? 

The bay of Ury is a favourite 
resort of the loon; but to-day it 
does not seem at first as if we were 
to succeed insighting him. As we 
row leisurely along the coast, I 
scan the whole breadth of the bay 
with my glass. That is a brown 
skua in the midst of a shrieking 


through the air. I never tried to 
eat one, but I fancy that he must 
be nearly all muscle. There is not 
an ounce of superfluous fat upon 
him. He is an athlete who is al- 
ways in training. His speed under 
water is almost incredible. He 
sinks quite leisurely as you ap- 
proach within shot; a minute 


assemblage of gulls; that is a cor- 
morant hard at work among the 
whiting ; that is a black guillemot 
in its winter plumage; these are 
parties of the graceful Northern 
hareld who are feeding greedily 
upon the tiny bivalves at the bot- 
tom:* and that is—why, that is 
an Eider drake, and one of the 


7 Mr. Gray picturesquely describes the peculiar cry of the Red-throated Diver:— 
* Among rustic people, the ordinary note of the Red-throated Diver is said to portend 
rain ; in some districts, indeed, the bird is known by the name of rain goose. 
oftener than once had an opportunity of hearing the birds calling at nightfall in the 


I have 


Outer Hebrides. On the Ist of August, 1870, I witnessed a curious scene at Lochmaddy, 
in the island of North Uist, about nine o’clock in the evening. The air was remarkably 
still and sultry, and frequent peals of thunder in the distance were the only sounds that 
for a time broke upon the irksome quiet that otherwise prevailed. At length the thunder, 
on becoming louder, seemed to waken up the divers on various lochs within sight of 
where I stood, and first one pair, then another, rose high into the air, and flew round in 
circles, until there must have been twenty or thirty in all. After a time, they settled in 
one of the salt creeks about half a mile to the eastward, and then there arose a wild and 
unearthly noise from the birds, which I cannot describe. It is, in fact, a sound which 
no one can ever forget after once hearing it, especially in these Hebridean solitudes, 
where it acquires its full emphasis. Next morning, about four o'clock, while bowling 
along towards the Sound of Benbecula in the face of a rain-cloud such as I wish never 
to see again, several of the birds passed us overhead at a considerable height, uttering 
the same cries, which might be likened to a person in despair making a last shout for 
help when no help is near.’ 

* Mr, Graham (he must really be got to print his Birds of Jona and Mull; it would be 
as great a success as St. John’s Wild Sports of the Highlands) has a delightful account 
of the Northern Hareld at page 389 of Mr. Gray’s volume: ‘ The Long-tailed Duck 
comes to Iona in the early part of November, when there appears a small flock of a dozen 
or so which takes up its station off the northern coast of the island. These are generally 
reinforced during the frosts and severe weather of December and January by fresh 
arrivals which are driven in from the sea, and from their more unsheltered haunts, till 
at last very great numbers are assembled in the bay. Towards the end of March this 
large flock begins to break up into pairs and small parties; many go away; and when 
the weather keeps fine they make long excursions, and for days the bay is quite deserted. 
A change of weather, however, will still bring them back, and a smert gale would 
assemble a considerable flock of them, and this as late as the second week in April; but 
after this time you see them no more. Thus we have them with us about four months : 
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birds that Tom has specially com- as he had risen, and then John and 
missioned me to secure. He is Peter set themselves to their oars, 
floating calmly and majestically for they know that they have work 
on the surface; there are one or enough cut out for them. It is the 
two attendant grey-brown eider Great Northern Diver himself, and 
ducks beside him; he has come it takes us well-nigh an hour before 
from the far North, where it is we again succeed in getting him 
high treason to molest him, and it within shot. Later on, we are for- 
goes against the grainto shoot the tunate enough to secure another 

eat handsome simple bird now, Great Northern, besides two or 
when he has trusted himself to our three of the Red-throated variety ; 
hospitality. So I hand him over and then we hoist our sail, and run- 
to Peter, who has no scruples on ningrapidly home before the evening 
the subject, and who quickly gets breeze which is rippling the water, 
him on board. Just as we are reach the pier from which we had 
examining his plumage (lying started in the morning, just in time 
quietly on our oars), a long shapely to see the stars come out. Our 
neck rises out of the water beside bag is not a large one; it might 
the boat, and a grave, steady eye indeed have been indefinitely in- 
is fixed enquiringly upon us. Be- creased, had we chosen to slaughter 
fore the guns can be pointed at useless, innocent birds, as I have 
him, he has disappeared as silently known Christian gentlemen do ; but 


they arrive with the first frown of winter, and depart with the earliest blink of summer 
sun. The Northern Hareld brings ice and snow and storms upon its wings; but as soon 
as winter, with his tempestuous rage, rolls unwillingly back before the smile of advanc- 
ing spring to his Polar dominions, the bird follows in his train; for no creature revels 
more amidst the gloom and rage and horrors of winter than the ice duck. The cry of 
this bird is very remarkable, and has obtained for it the Gaelic name of Zach Bhinn, or 
the musical duck, which is most appropriate: for when the voices of a number are heard 
in concert, rising and falling, borne along upon the breeze between the rollings of the 
surf, the effect is musical, wild, and startling. The united cry of a large flock sounds 
very like bagpipes at a distance, but the note of a single bird when heard very near is 
certainly not so agreeable. On one occasion I took great pains to learn the note, and the 
following words are the nearest approach that can be given of itin writing: it articulates 
them very distinctly, though in a musical bugle-like tone :—* Our, 0, u, ah! our, 0, u,ah!” 
Sometimes the note seems to break down in the middle, and the bird gets no further 
than our, or ower, which it runs over several times, but then, as with an effort, the 
whole ery is contpleted loud and clear, and repeated several times, as if in triumph. At 
this time they were busily feeding, diving in very deep water on a sand bottom, and 
calling to one another when they rose to the surface. I never saw these ducks come 
very near the shore; perhaps this is partly owing to the bay which they frequent having 
shores which they could not approach easily, as there is usually a heavy surf breaking 
upon them. I have frequently watched them at night, to see if they would come into 
any of the creeks, but they never did; on the contrary, after dusk they would often leave 
the bay; the whole of them would fly off simultaneously in the direction of the mainland 
of Mull, as if they were bound for some well-known feeding ground. I have often seen 
them actively feeding in the day-time, though more generally they are floating about at 
rest or diverting themselves. They are of a very lively and restless disposition, con- 
tinually rising on the wing, flying round and round in circles, chasing one another, 
hurrying along the surface, half-flying, half-swimming, and accompanying all these 
gambols with their curious cries. When the storms are at their loudest, and the waves 
running mountains high, then their glee seems to reach its highest pitch, and they appear 
thoroughly to enjoy the confusion, When watching them on one of these occasions, I 
had to take shelter under a rock from a dreadful blast, accompanied by very heavy 
snow, which in a moment blotted out the whole landscape; everything was enveloped in 
a shroud of mist and driving sleet ; but from the midst of the intense gloom there arose 
the triumphant song of these wild creatures rising above the uproar of the elements; and 


aoe the mist lifted, I beheld the whole flock careering about the bay as if mad with 
elight.’ 
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a bag which contains a Northern 
Diver and an Eider drake will not 
be sneered at by any honest na- 
turalist. 

The post-bag has arrived during 
my absence, and the table is lit- 
tered with the accumulated letters 
and papers of the past week. 
Having recovered from the pleasant 
drowsiness which after a winter 
day spent on the sea is apt to over- 
take one at an early period of the 
evening, I read my letters, glance 
at the newspapers, and finally settle 
myself to the perusal of a privately 
printed translation of the recently 
discovered or recently reconstructed 
Lap epic, Peivash Parneh, which 
the author has forwarded to me 
through that unique institution of 
our age—the book-post.2 As a 
rule the Sagas are rather dry 
reading; but this episode of the 
wooing and winning of Kalla is as 
seductive as a romance. Whether 
it is the merit of the story itself, or 
of the peculiar metre which Mr. 
Weatherly has adopted, or of the 


circumstances in which I am pri- 
vileged to read it, I do not exactly 
know; but the fascination of the 


narrative is undeniable. The envi- 
ronment certainly may have some- 
thing to do with it. The book is 
keen with the keenness of that 
Northern Sea from which I have 
newly returned, and which at this 
moment is lying in a flood of moon- 
light outside the window. It is all 
about the north wind, and the 
aurora, and the long-haired Vikings, 
who caine down upon these shores 
in their handy little craft, and 
helped to make us the hardy sailors 
we have grown. It belongs cha- 
racteristically to the Mare Tene- 
brosum, and yet it is reminiscent (if 
there be such a word in the dic- 
tionary) of earlier story—of stories 
that wandering tribes had listened 
to as they sat round the watch-fires 
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they had kindled on the shores of 
the Hellespont and the Agean. 
How the hero seeks his bride ; how 
he finds her, like Nausicaa, at the 
washing-tub ; how he woos her with 
soft speeches and honeyed words; 
how she, till that moment fancy 
free, blushes and falters, and will 
not bid him to leave her; how the 
craft of love proves stronger than 
the craft of age ;—all this we had 
heard before, in language which 
none of us, the busiest or the laziest, 
ever quite forget. But somehow 
the narrative of the old story-teller 
does not lose its charm when trans- 
planted to a more barren soil, and 
translated into a harsher tongue. 
Nay, it is brought even nearer to us 
when we find that it has all hap- 
pened over again in that ‘North 
countrie’ to which we belong, and 
to that race which is akin to our 
own. Have you time (ere I put 
away my pen) to listen to some 
lines from Mr. Weatherly’s really 
admirable version of the wooing of 
Kalla by the Son of the Sun-god ? 
This is how it happened. 

Peiwar, the Son of the Sun-god, 
while following the reindeer and the 
white bear to their haunts in the 
North, hears of the land of Kale- 
wala, and of the beautiful maiden 
Kalia : 


A tale is told of the maiden, 
A saga is sung in his ears: 
That far from the Waal-star, westward, 
Apart from the sun’s orb eastward, 
There lies the glittering glimmer 
Of sea shores silverly shining; 
And peaks that gleam as with gold, 
Cliffs that sparkle with copper, 
Heavenward rising, their edges 
Twinkling with tin. 


And friendly is Kalewa’s fireside, 
Fishful is Kalewa’s sea-stream ; 
Never, in vain, to the sea-depth 
Sinketh the netstone. 
And bright in the mirror-like sea waves, 


The lighted sea cliffs glow, 
With the fiery flames of the sunlight, 


® Peivash Parneh: the Sons of the Sun-God. Translated by Frederick E. Weatherly, 
B.A., Author of ‘ Muriel, and other Poems,’ 1873. 
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With the coloured rain of the sun-rays, 

Gleaming above and below ; 

—A second world in the waters, 

A reflex of joy and of light ; 

And the maiden in wimpling fountains 
Seeth her image. 


So he summons the chivalry of 
the Sunland around him, and sails 
away to the North: 


And the voyagers watch the hours 
Move up, pass on, go by, 
Till a year is marked to the dead ; 
While ever with tidings hie 
Birds to the southland. 


At length they arrive at Kale- 
wala : 


What see the Sons of the Sunland? 
They behold the beautiful maiden 
On shore; on a lovely height 
She stands in the sleeping forest, 
Mighty, gentle, divine, 
A mystic beautiful maiden. 
Nearer they sail and nearer ; 
Full two heads taller they found her, 
Than all the many fair daughters 
Of man’s generations. 


Through the glare of a crackling fire 
She stept with one foot in the tide, 

And yonder, a flaming pine-tree 

Blazed on a rock beside : 

While on sticks and staves the maiden 
Spread out white flaxen raiment, 

Stood wringing the dripping raiment, 
Stood swinging the heavy beater, 

While the echo ran round the sea-marge 
To the sounding ends of the land. 


The Son of the Sun-god speeds 


in his wooing : 


Down to the shore he leapt, 
Stretching his lissom limbs 
With the mighty leap, and stept 

To the maiden full lightly. 
And taking her hands he claspt her 
And prest her close to his bosom, 
Claspt her in gladness and glee, 
And in noble and masterful accents, 

Spake as she trembled ; 


‘O be gentle and kind to me, maiden! 
I am not made out of cloud-mists, 

I am no watery phantom, 

But a man with life and with love, 
Hark! how beneath my bosom 
Beateth a mortal heart ! 

Lay thy head on my bosom, 

Listen, love, without fear.’ 


Gently she leant upon him, 

Scarce daring, in tender dismay : 

And sudden the woman is won! 

There streams from the Son of the Sun-god, 
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From the beaming face of the hero, 
Joy, like the light of the sun. 

As, in the Northern-lights’ glimmer, 
Clustering columns and pillars 
Shake in the flickering sheen, 

And in her soul's mighty emotion 
The maiden knew life and love, 


The young people are not long of 
understanding each other, and set- 
tling the matter ; but the consent of 
her monstrous old father, 


Kalew, blinded in battle, 
Moveless, a giant shape, 
Clad in a, white-bear’s skin ; 
A monster to see, 
A sight of grief and of terror,— 


has to be obtained before she can 
leave ; and the ferocious old gen- 
tleman is naturally unwilling to be 
left alone in his blindness. However, 
between wine and guile, his consent 
is extorted, and he joins the hands 
of the lovers, and gives them per- 
mission to depart. This is the 
nuptial song: 


Lo! in the northern sky, 
The sign of the gods’ protection ; 
Lo! with broad arch of crimson 
The great crown set in the sky. 
Hark ! the clashing of lances ! 
Hark! the murmurs of armies, 
Now low, now high. 
Lo! the glory of gods, that befriend us, 
Beams o'er the bridals.. 


Luminous armies of clouds 
Cover the sky, 
And with gleaming and glance 
On in the dance 
The armed warriors sweep by, 
The bright cloud-warriors, the angels 
Of heavenly, sweet sanctification, 
Of faith that will not lie! 


Nor does the generous giant per- 
mit them to depart empty-handed - 


He gave of the booty and plunder, 

Won when a Viking of old, 

As gifts for the Son of the Sunland, 

Woollen raiment, and girdles of gold, 

And swansdown, and soft snowy linen ; 

But chiefest and best of the treasures 

Was a cord most cunningly fashioned. 

With knots threefold and fine; 

A charméd gift from a Wuote, 

To win such a wind as might aid them, 
Gentle or stormy. 


There is a touch of pathos in the 
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picture of the blind old father stand- 
ing on the strand, while the song of 
the sailors dies away in the distance: 


He spake: and she passed from her father, 
Parted, for grief and for gladness, 
The wife of the Son of the Sun-god. 
Away from the great red cliffs 
Sailed the gold-ship through bright blowing 
breezes ; 
Lonely, lonely, on shore 
Lingered the blind one! 
Stood, and gazed, without seeing, * 
At the silver sand of the shore, 
While ever long while he listened, 
To the song that sounded from far. 


The knotted cord (the most valu- 
able of the giant’s gifts) occupies an 
important place in the last part of 
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the poem, which relates how Kalla’s 
brothers, finding their father on 
their return in a state of profound 
intoxication, and discovering the 
deception that Kalla had practised 
upon him, take to their boats and 
pursue the Son of the Sun-god. 
The pursuit is of course disastrously 
unsuccessful, and Peiwar carries 
home in safety the tall and comely 
bride: 


And the tale is still told on the Kélens, 
Still sung is the Saga in Lapland ; 
Though long ago Peiwar and Kalla 
Have passed from their home in the South- 
land 
Unto Walhalla! 
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ARLY Religion, as known to us 

in many nations, was evidently 
a product of numerous mental in- 
fluences. It arose before men had 
definitely and consciously made 
attempts at Science, that is, at sys- 
tematic and verified knowledge. 
The idea of Duty—or that which 
is due from each individual to his 
fellows, to his community, and to 
its chief—must have been co-eval 
with human existence. Before it 
arose, man was not yet man, but 
only a gregarious animal, perform- 
ing relative duties by instinct; if 
really out of this were our begin- 
nings. But instruction in Duty 
was long a matter of routine, and 
its rule was custom; hence our 
name Morals, from the ‘mos ma- 
jorum,’ the custom of ancestors. 
No science of morals was imagined 
or aimed at. Rights (‘jura’), ac- 


cording to ideas so inveterate as to 
last almost to the present day, 


depended on custom, so that a man 
was believed to have rights over 
slaves, over wild animals, and wild 
land, by mere habitual acquiescence. 
Naturally then, the duties which 
man owes to man were thought 
essentially different from those 
which man owes, or can owe, to 
God. His fellow-man needs his 
help, or his supplies: to withhold 
them is a harm and an injustice. 
But God, or the gods, cannot be 
harmed by us. They want honour, 
not aid: to withhold it, is not an 
injustice, but a slight, an insult, 
which they may be expected to 
resent and punish. Thus the en- 
quiry, ‘what are the proper ways 
of honouring deity ?’ became quite 
separate from the other question, 
‘what are the duties of man to 
man?’ nor was it at all to be ex- 
pected that moral thought should 
play any large part in shaping the 
earliest religious doctrine. 

Among Hindoos and Assyrians, 


Egyptians and Greeks, speculations 
of philosophy necessarily premature 
and theories concerning the origin 
of the universe formed the basis of 
religion. Among the more imagi- 
native and flighty nations poetical 
fancy exercised an excessive influ- 
ence on religious thought: among 
others the responsibility of man to 
God assumed a higher place, so that 
the Creator was regarded as a 
JupcGE, not of great criminals only, 
but of all men at all times. Here 
the union was made between Reli- 
gion and Morals. Nevertheless, the 
great mass of the religion remained 
fantastic, and generally ascribed to 
the gods the moral weaknesses of 
men; at the same time, the code of 
morals was variously defective or 
erroneous. 

As far as known to us in our 
Western world, both religion and 
morality continued to be dogmatic 
—that is, traditional, dictatorial, 
and unverified—until the era of 
Socrates, whose whole life was 
spent in the effort to establish 
Morals on a scientific basis. Reli- 
gious doctrine, as a whole, he was 
satisfied to accept by tradition ; but 
his strong good sense insisted on 
rejecting from the mythology all 
the tales which attributed immoral 
conduct to the gods. He was quite 
aware that many of them were only 
efforts at philosophy embodied and 
materialised by poets, which there- 
fore admitted of a spiritual inter- 
pretation, freeing them from gross- 
ness. But he insisted that such 
spiritualising was too tedious and 
uncertain a business, and, on the 
whole, a waste of time. Weknow 
that silly tales cannot be sacred. 
Cut them away boldly from religion, 
and your religion becomes nobler, 
simpler, stronger. Such appears 
the cardinal posture of Socrates’ 
mind towards the current theology. 
He occasionally practised augury 
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from the flight of birds, and had no 
objection to offer sacrifice, or to 
consult the oracle of Apollo; be- 
cause in none of these things did 
he find immorality. Even so, he 
appeared to the vulgar to be im- 
piously incredulous. But his incre- 
dulity as to morals was far more 
alarming, because his search was 
far more fundamental. Wishing 
to place the knowledge of Duty on 
a safe basis, he dug deeper to find 
solid ground; and to superficial 
hearers he seemed to undermine 
everything and establish nothing. 
To this, indeed, a personal pecu- 
liarity remarkably contributed. 
When a hearer, embarrassed by his 
searching questions, asked him what 
he thought himself, he made a sys- 
tematic practice of sham humility, 
professing that he was quite inca- 
pable of answering. Nobody was 
deceived by this. To expect re- 
plies from others, and evade their 
questions in turn, gave bim an 
unfair advantage in the argument, 
made him very disagreeable as ever 
trying to exhibit other men as fools, 
and filled the public with suspicion 
of him. Aristotle puts down this 
quality Dissimulation (as, of one’s 
own powers) in the list of vices ; 
in Greek it has the short name 
irony; he regards Socrates as a 
pre-eminent example of this vice. 
While such a method could not 
succeed with the public, and indeed 
brought down upon him at last 
fierce resentment, when two states- 
men, who were supposed to be fair 
specimens of his pupils, were 
detested as the bane of Athens, 
yet with closer students and pro- 
founder minds the method was 
effectual. Thenceforward Duty 
was studied with the painstaking 
accuracy and continuity of men who 
desired to make it Science. Its 
Greek name Ethics slightly differs 
from Morals; for although éthos 
and éthos probably once both meant 
the same thing as Latin consuetudo, 
yet éthos.in Attic did not mean 
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mere custom, but the temperament 
and tone of the mind. Accordingly, 
Eruics takes the inward heart as 
its main topic, and regards outward 
action as the manifestation. 
Mythology in Greece and Rome 
long survived the birth of Ethics, 
because Ethical culture could not 
reach far into an illiterate commu- 
nity, and because the charm of 
poetry pre-occupied youthful and 
ardent minds with religious phan- 
tasms. Not the less is it certain, 
that Ethics, in proportion as the 
science was cultivated and diffused, 
was strongly antagonistic to the 
Greek religion. The followers of 
Socrates could not continue in his 
balanced position; but discerned 
the utter worthlessness of mere 
tradition. If they retained the 
outline of national belief, as aiding 
patriotism, it was chiefly by ration- 
alising or spiritualising it. But 
from the moment it was understood 
that Ethics rests on a solid basis of 
human science, and that the 
national Religion has only a cloud 
basis, resting on we know not what, 
no one could stand out for any 
religious doctrine or sentiment 
which Ethics distinctly condemned. 
Under the Macedonian and Ro- 
man Empires the mixture of popu- 
lations and increase of travelling 
brought conflicting mythologies into 
closer juxtaposition. The ancient 
pious assumption that all were true, 
if only rightly interpreted, did not 
stand long against the manifold 
proofs of error. With the extension 
of literature something of general 
cultivation spread far beyond the 
circles which can be anyhow termed 
scientific ; and it became inevitable 
for religion to be brought to the bar 
of Ethics with the whole educated 
community. Hereby the Hebrew 
synagogues made proselytes where- 
ever Jews were scattered; since 
thoughtful Gentiles discerned the 
superior morality of that creed. Be- 
fore long the current mythology was 
attacked on its immoral side alike 
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by accomplished sceptics such as 
Lucian, and by the earnest ve- 
hemence of Christian advocates. 
Christianity has so uniformly, and 
in general so successfully, used this 
weapon against older religions, that 
no Christian can with decency or 
plausibility object to its use against 
his own doctrine, whatever be the 
form of Christianity to which he 
may hold. Yet when Garrison, in 
reply to the assertion that the Bible 
sanctioned slavery, replied, ‘ If that 
be true, so much the worse for the 
Bible,’ many shuddered at it as 
profane who had no sympathies with 
slavery. It is a hard saying, ‘ With 
what measure ye mete, it shall be 
measured unto you.’ It is pleasant 
to have a double balance, one to 
weigh our neighbour’s wares in, and 
another for one’s own; but such de- 
vices cannot permanently avail. 


Men accustomed to argue only with 
those who hold, with them, some 
acknowledged standard of truth, 
as the Thirty-nine Articles, the 
Catechism, or, more vaguely, the 


Church, are annoyed when anyone 
appeals from these to the Scrip- 
tures. Naturally they were annoyed 
and pained when Garrison appealed 
from the Scriptures to intrinsic 
morality—to human Ethics. The 
appeal made the fact disagreeably 
prominent, which, in controversy 
with the heathen, or with anyone 
outside of the Church, appears of 
itself, that no Scripture can be 
made the ultimate basis of belief, 
but there is a higher court before 
which it must be tried. This, in- 
deed, was from the first virtually 
asserted, in the words, Unto the 
poor the Gospel is preached; he 
that hath ears to hear, let him hear. 
The poor judge ill concerning al- 
leged physical miracles; they are 
bad interpreters of ancient pro- 
phecies or other ancient writings ; 
they are not cognisant of national 
history; in short, of all that very 
miscellaneous literature and know- 
ledge which by modern Christians 
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is called theology, the only part of 
which the illiterate, or little edu- 
cated, can be good judges, is the 
purely Ethical part. Moral thought 
is necessarily the basis of any religion 
which appealsfrom the wisdom of the 
wise to the popular understanding, 
and glorifies the Spirit of God in the 
heart of babes and sucklings; the 
same is certain to be the tribunal 
before which every creed in the 
future will have to approve itself. 
Against any new religion, as Mor- 
monism, we instinctively and un- 
hesitatingly appeal to it; and with 
popular preachers the commonest 
and cheapest defence of Christianity 
is, to make sweeping assertions con- 
cerning the moral defects and vices 
of ‘infidels.’ This, again, is an avow- 
al, made unawares, that religion is 
fitly judged by Ethical free thought. 
In presence of the Evangelical Al- 
liance, Professor Theodore Christ- 
lier, of Bonn, recently read an elabor- 
ate paper in that University on the 
‘Best Methods of Counteracting 
Infidelity.” The method which he 
recommended was, to expose the 
miserable results of ‘ infidelity,’ as 
attested in history, in contrast to 
the wholesome effects of Christian 
faith. Itis interesting to see how 
the challenge is accepted in the 
(American) Index, a weekly pe- 
riodical of Boston, which is vir- 
tually the organ of the Free Reli- 
gious Society. A. W.S., who was 
recently editor, says, In all kindness, 
he advises Christians not to try this 
method of defence, for, if they under- 
take to match man for man, fact for 
fact, and so compare the moral 
effects of ‘infidelity’ and Chris- 
tianity, they will be overwhelmed 
with discomfiture. ‘Infidelity’ could 
wish no better vantage given it by 
Christianity than such a_ historic 
comparison would afford. We warn 
Christians, therefore (says he), not 
to throw down this glove: it will be 
taken up with avidity if they do. 
Thus both parties warmly avow 
the high value of the moral test ; 
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not precisely saying with Pope, ‘ He 
can’t be wrong whose life is in the 
right,’ but, that creed cannot be 
right whose professors’ lives are in 
the wrong. Nevertheless, both 
writers seem prepared to employ the 
test erroneously. On the one hand, 
under the railing appellation ‘in- 
fidelity’ (by which is meant wn- 
belief of the Christian creed) doc- 
trines most various and adverse are 
confounded. The entire mass of 
ancient Greek philosophers were 
Free Religionists, yet they differed 
by all that separated Zeno from 
Epicurus, besides the Academicians 
and others, who debated everything, 
but decided on nothing. Fully the 
same vast breadth and depth of 
chasm exists among those now 
classed together as ‘ infidels ’—nay, 
Hebrew, Mussulman, and Hindoo 
monotheism make the diversity 
greater than ever. To attempt to 
infer a general result from the lives 
of such an incongruous mass is sim- 
ply ridiculous. A priori, it is evi- 
dently possible that some have risen 
above the national faith, and others 
fallen below it. Equally on the 
other side, the Index frequently 
shows itself unjust to Christianity, 
by imputing to Christian doctrine 
all the vices, swindlings, and high 
crimes of Christian professors. 
Christianity (forsooth) ought to 
keep its professors moral! Even 
the baseness of the Tammany ring 
and official roguery is put down to 
the discredit of Christianity. Of 
course an old creed which has gained 
a high reputation and a solid stand- 
ing in the world attracts into its 
ranks those who have worldly ob- 
jects and no very deep religion. Of 
necessity they dishonour their reli- 
gious associates, and the more so 
the purer and nobler the creed. 
But a small body dissenting from 
the national religion is exposed to 
ill-will or suspicion, and attracts no 
hypocrites; nay, only men and 
women earnest for truth. The 
members of the Free Religious So- 
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ciety have in common, not opinion 
or belief, but love of truth. It is 
not closed to avowed Atheists; on 
the other extreme it contains Jewish 
Rabbis. No inference here is pos- 


sible from comparative morality, 
any more than in the other case; 


especially when we add the un- 
doubted fact that the moral conduct 
of any great mass depends more on 
national institutions and circum- 
stances than on the creed. It is 
not in this very vague way that we 
can get any award from the tri- 
bunal of Ethics. Some reasonable 
and intelligible connection must be 
pointed out between the tenets and 
the conduct of the votaries; it must 
be shown that they have acted in 
accordance with the religion, not 
against its most authoritative stan- 
dard.’ Thus, when in Grecian 
Corinth a system of harlotry was 
founded on the religion, we have a 
right to charge the moral evils on 
the creed; but when evils arise in 
Christendom from priestly celibacy 
and auricular confession, you can 
only argue from it against a parti- 
cular Church, not against Chris- 
tianity itself : for we know that these 
institutions are an after-growth, 
without any authority whatever 
from the earliest doctrine. As 
between the Free Religionisis and 
Christendom, we may perhaps al- 
ready discern two topics, which will 
furnish, to a certain extent, moral 
tests—their doctrine concerning 
women and their doctrine concern- 
ing humility. Each subject may 
bear a short discussion. 

Women in the Greek world were 
treated as minors, and in Palestine 
they did not stand muchhigher. The 
woman existed for the man, the 
man for himself or for God. It is 
undeniable that in the Christian 
Scriptures the notions of the age 
were embodied ; were accepted by 
the Apostles, and stereotyped by 
the Church. A juster appreciation 
of the status of women, both social 
and political, has now arisen in 
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many centres. In several respects 
the Quakers took the lead; yet it 
cannot be pretended that the move- 
ment is properly Christian: it came 
from free thinking, not from tra- 
dition or authority. Free Reli- 
gionists insist that Christianity, as 
a traditional creed, has repressed 
the discussion of women’s rights, 
and has aided the maintenance of 
imperfect and unjust relations, 
Nevertheless, on the other side, it 
is equally true, that the Apostolic 
comparison of marriage to the rela- 
tion of Christ to the Church, though 
it has been adverse to the woman’s 
right, has refined and spiritualised 
the idea of the relation. The anxi- 
ous question now arises, whether 
under Free Religion an equally pure 
ideal will be maintained. The men 
and women who take the lead in 
that American Society are so pure- 
minded, that to doubt their earnest 
desire to place the relation of the 
sexes on the highest and noblest 
footing would be a causeless insult: 
yet there is a danger; for masses 
of men gravitate to the level of 
principles, whatever the leaders of 
anew creed may wish to the con- 
trary. Some of them undoubtedly 
go great lengths in desiring Free 
Divorce, and cannot be convinced 
by the great Roman experiment 
(so prominently insisted upon by 
Gibbon) that it will terribly de- 
press, not elevate morality. Others 
of them, if they do not deny, yet 
hold with a very loose hand the 
belief in a personal God. The out- 
lines of national history known to us 
suggest, that what is called Nature- 
Worship, which differs little from 
Pantheism, strongly conduces to 
sexual licentiousness; and some 
students have advanced the definite 
doctrine, that to undermine the be- 
lief of a Personal Holy God insures 
a degradation in sexual morals. 
There is much to countenance this 
opinion. On the other hand, how- 
ever high the Christian theory, its 
influence over Christian nations has 


hitherto been deplorably feeble. No 
people of Christendom has any 
higher boast, than that it isnot so bad 
as some others, and might be worse 
thanit is; and those which are some- 
what better, are better by reason 
of the political and social institu- 
tions, not because of religious doc- 
trine. It therefore remains as an 
anxious question of the future, 
whether the higher influence and 
higher cultivation and greater in- 
dependence of woman—the more 
refined, tender, and imaginative of 
the two sexes—will so modify so- 
ciety as to counteract those evil in- 
fluences which we may fear from a 
lapse into Greek or Hindoo Pan- 
theism. At the same time, though 
students of material science may 
prevalently take this line, there is 
as yet no indication that any masses 
of the community will follow them. 
A Theism akin to that of the He- 
brews can alone cement Church 
union. 

But next, as to Christian hu- 
mility. We have grown up under 
a belief that, in respect to this 
quality, Christianity added a great 
and precious beauty to Virtue, 
giving it a noble and sweet tender- 
ness which Pagan goodness could 
hardly obtain. Even the noblest 
Stoicism is apt to offend us as harsh 
and proud ; and if later, as in Mar- 
cus Aurelius, it was softened, some 
indirect influence of Christianity 
may not unreasonably be surmised. 
Assailants have with excellent rea- 
son reproached us modern Euro- 
peans for unchristian pride and 
ferocity. Some of us, in deploring 
the fact, have attributed it to the 
ingrained temperamentof the North- 
ern peoples. Nations long subject 
to severe despotism are said to gain 
softer manners, with less of self- 
assertion; but no law appears on 
the surface of the facts. Are Spa- 
niards less proud than Englishmen ? 
In the midst of such ruminations 
one is quite taken aback by the 
sudden announcement from the 
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centre of the Free Religionists, that 
Christian humility is not a virtue, 
but a despicable vice. In a formal, 
elaborate assault, Mr. Francis El- 
lingwood Abbot,' editor of the In- 
dex, denounces Christianity, ‘ in the 
name of human virtue,’ among other 
reasons for the following : 


Because it enjoins self-abhorrence as the 
first condition of the salvation which it 
offers, makes the denial of all worth or 
worthiness in mankind the first step in 
the Christian life, and teaches that Christ 
will save those alone who have lost all faith 
in themselves and in their own power to 
escape the just wrath of God. It thus 
strikes a deadly blow at the dignity of 
human nature, extinguishes that noble sen- 
timent of self-respect without which all 
high virtue is impossible, and smites men 
with the leprosy of self-contempt. It 
makes them crawl like reptiles before 
Christ—‘ their hands on their mouths, and 
their mouths in the dust.’ It is the very 
abolition of true manliness among men. 


On this passage one may first 
remark, that it identifies Christian 
doctrine with that of St. Augustine 
(which never prevailed entirely in 


Christendom), and is worded more 
strongly than a majority of Chris- 
tians will accept; but let us pass 
this by. Next, the attack is directed 
as truly against the Hebrew reli- 
gion, as the Christian; indeed, the 
Hebrews were the earlier offenders, 
and the Christians have but fol- 
lowed in their track. As to the ‘ self- 
abhorrence’ which a sense of the 
Divine purity brings into the heart 
of man, the Book of Job takes the 
lead, and expresses it in coarser 
terms than any polished persons now 
choose to employ. Job is not content 
with the simple statement, ‘I have 
heard of Thee with the hearing of 
the ear, but now mine eye seeth 
Thee: wherefore I abhor myself, and 
repent in dust and ashes ;’ but long 
earlier in the controversy he asks: 
‘How should man be just before 
God? ... If I wash myself in 
snow-water, and make my hands 
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ever so clean, yet shalt Thou plunge 
me in the ditch, and mine own 
clothes shall make me to be ab- 
horred.’ Other writers in the In- 
dex have uttered strong contempt 
against Christianity for the doctrine, 
that ‘all our righteousnesses are as 
filthy rags,’—strangely unaware 
that the words are a mere quotation 
from Isaiah Ixiv.6. As a matter 
of taste, one may deprecate the 
metaphor ; but the question remains 
untouched, whether the sentiment 
is just. 

We have a pretty accurate ac- 
quaintance with John Knox, Oliver 
Cromwell, Sir Harry Vane, and 
many other Puritans who were 
high Calvinists, and accepted in 
their fulness, as did Luther and 
Calvin, the doctrine, so offensive to 
Mr. Abbot; but it does not at all 
appear to have lessened their man- 
liness, or made high virtue impos- 
sible to them: nay, in contrasting 
them to their opponents, whether 
of the Anglican or Tridentine school, 
who objected to their doctrine as 
extreme, it would seem that what 
we now call their ‘Calvinism’ made 
them more manly. We need not 
furtker press this, than to say, that 
a part of history in which we have 
a remarkably full knowledge of 
men’s characters makes Mr. Abbot’s 
assertion very unplausible. If he 
is right, it must be proved by analy 
sis of the doctrine and its tendency : 
it will not be proved by history. 

Return then to the doctrine itself. 
Is it reasonable that man should 
justify himself before God; or, on 
the contrary, that he should be 
abashed at the sense of his own 
moral imperfections ? The thought 
may cross one’s mind (but pro- 
bably it is unjust to Mr. Abbot)— 
Does not the reasoner who insist» 
that we shall not humiliate ourselves 
before Deity, think of God as abeing 
who excels us in power only, and not 
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in moral goodness? As the late Dr. 
Arnold of Rugby emphatically said, 
‘To worship power only, is devil- 
worship :’ of course that is debas- 
ing. But as it is wholesome for a 
child who has wilfully transgressed 
to be humiliated before a wise and 
tender parent, so in proportion as 
is our sense of God’s rectitude on 
the one hand,and our own conscious- 
ness on the other hand that we are 
worse than we might have been, 
and ought to have been, will be our 
reasonable abashment. Between 
equals and fellows dignity may be 
asserted, but what can be reason- 
ably meant by claiming dignity 
before God ? ‘To put our bands on 
our mouths and our mouths in the 
dust before Him,’ not in dread of 
punishment, but in moral contri- 
tion, appears to be the very mode 
in which aspiration after the high- 
est virtue is combined with the ten- 
derest sympathy for transgressors 
outwardly more guilty than our- 
selves. The foundation of this was 
laid in Judaism ; Christianity has 
signally built uponit. The parable 
of Jesus about seeking the sheep 
that is lost; the doctrine of Paul, 
‘By the grace of God I am what I 
am,’ and the reference of all Chris- 
tian virtue to special Divine favour, 
so that no man can boast; surely 
tend to all that gentleness and 
sweetness, forbearance, pity, and 
candid allowance for other men’s 
faults, which we emphatically praise 
as Christian. As to ‘high growth 
in virtue,’ what can so conduce to 
it as a definite conviction that this 
is that for which God created and 
ordained us, because it is His own 
essence? Yet who can vividly feel 
this, without being struck dumb, 
and as it were cast to the ground, 
by a sense how impure is his best 
virtue in contrast to the Divine 
purity ? 

If Mr. Abbot and others reply, 
‘That may be admitted, provided it 
be not carried too far; but self-abhor- 
rence is an extravagance ;’ perhaps 
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we find here a central ground of re- 
conciliation. The fact is, that feel- 
ings so intense are not and cannot 
be continvous; or, if they are, the 
state becomes morbid. The lan- 
guage too of strong feeling, like 
that of love, is naturally extrava- 
gant, and we must not press it to 
the letter. Most of the schools of 
Christendom have discerned this, 
and have declined to follow Augus- 
tine in his extreme doctrine: and 
though the first Protestant Reform- 
ers so formulated their creed, their 
followers soon softened it in inter- 
pretation. Hence it is not just in 
Mr. Abbot to lay this accusation on 
all Christendom. The worst that 
can be imputed is, that too strong 
confessions of sin put into the 
mouths of young people as matter 
of routine tend to insincerity and 
unsound sentiment, and that the 
rare case of a person tormenting 
himseif (as probably did the poet 
Cowper) by perpetual self-condem- 
nation is unhealthy and dangerous. 
Such an admission is far short of 
justifying the very vehement attack, 
and is quite consistent with main- 
taining firmly what is expressed in 
the preceding paragraph, 

Besides, the coarser self-condem- 
nation naturally belongs to the 
earlier stage of Christian life, when 
strong passions are unsubdued ; or 
to after-crises which involve new 
moral struggles. Mr. Abbot avows 
that the ‘self-abhorrence’ is made a 
‘first condition;’ which might have 
been a clue to him. One is inclined 
to ask, does he regard himself never 
to have been a Christian, when he 
studied and preached as a Unita- 
rian? For we cannot think that 
he is thus bitterly despising and re- 
viling his own past. 

But it is instructive to contrast 
Christian humility with the virtue of 
Aristotle’s most elaborately drawn 
character, the magnanimous or 
great-hearted man. ‘This is the 
man, who being worthy of great 
things, also counts himself worthy. 
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But that man is little-hearted [or 
humble ?] who thinks too lowly of 
his own merits : especially if he be 
in fact highly deserving, so much 
the worse is his defect. But what 
the great-hearted man deserves, is, 
external good; and peculiarly that 
which we allot to the gods, namely, 
honour, which is the greatest of ex- 
ternal goods. Of course he must be 
eminently good to deserve honour, 
and must be great in each virtue 
separately ; for honour is the prize 
of virtue, and is assigned to the good 
only. At great honours, bestowed 
by worthy men, he will be mode- 
rately pleased, as receiving what is 
his own or somewhat less than his 
due; still he will accept it, since 
they give him what they can (!): 
but honours offered him by common 
men he will utterly slight, as he 
will their dishonour of him. To- 
wards wealth and power, prosperity 
or adversity, he will bear himself 
evenly, being neither very joyful 
in success nor very sorrowful in 
disaster. Counting honour itself a 
small thing, much more will he 
so count other outward matters: 
wherefore such men seem to be 
contemptuous. Yet successes con- 
tribute to magnanimity, by increas- 
ing grandeur: but without virtue 
men cannot bear success gracefully. 
Such do but foolishly imitate the 
magnanimous man, and while act- 
ing unvirtuously look down upon 
others. But the really magnani- 
mous justly looks down upon others. 
He has no fondness for endangering 
himself in petty canses, but when 
encountering great dangers is scorn- 
ful of his own life. He is apt to do 
benefits, but is ashamed of receiving 
them (!) ; for to bestow is the part 
of a superior; but to receive, of an 
inferior. When he does receive a 
favour, he repays it in large surplus, 
trying to make the other party his 
debtor, and clear himself of obliga- 
tion (!). He is quick to remember 
those whom he has benefited, and 
apt to forget those who have bene- 
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fited him (!); for the receiver is 
less than the giver, and he wishes 
to be in the higher place (!). And 
he hears with pleasure the kind- 
nesses he has performed, and with 
pain the kindnesses he has _re- 
ceived (!). He can hardly bring 
himself to ask a favour, but he 
is prompt to confer one. Towards 
men in high station and prosperity 
he holds himself lofty, but towards 
men of middle station he is mode- 
rate, and is not overbearing to the 
lowly. He will not easily enter 
the lists for honour, or where others 
are pre-eminent; and is inactive 
and dilatory (!), except where the 
honour or the task is great. In his 
hatreds and his loves he is open. 
He cares for truth [or reality ] more 
than for opinion [or appearance] ; 
and he speaks his mind freely, be- 
cause he is contemptuous. But 
towards the many, instead of being 
plain-spoken, he rather speaks ironi- 
cally [i.e. allusively by half truth]. 
He is indisposed to wonder [or 
admire]: for nothing is great to 
him: nor does he remember injuries, 
but rather overlooks them. Nor 
does he talk of men, nor care 
whether they praise or blame him : 
nor is he inclined to praise others (!), 
nor yet to revile even his enemies, 
except on account of some insult 
[or outrage]. Least of all will he 
whimper or entreat. He prefers 
things handsome and unfruitful to 
things fruitful and useful: for this 
is the temperament of one who is 
self-sufficient. His movement seems 
to be slow, and his voice deep (!), 
and his utterance steady. The cha- 
racter contrary to this is rather the 
humble ; for that extreme is both 
commoner and worse (!) than to be 
empty [or presumptuous | and osten- 
tatious, which is the extreme on the 
other side.’ 

In order to be thoroughly fair, I 
have risked being tedious in this 
extract. The more elaborately the 
acute philosopher develops his ideal 
of the highest virtue, the more 
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thoroughly unamiable does the pic- 
ture turn out, because the basis of 
the character is erroneous. Self, 
self-esteem, self-honour, self-aggran- 
disement, ring through the whole: 
and if this were virtue, virtue would 
be limited to a select aristocratic 
few. 

How sweet, beautiful, and refresh- 
ing is the contrast to all this in the 
doctrine of not one or two, but every, 
writer in the New Testament (to 
say nothing of the Old) concerning 
human virtne! ‘In honour prefer 
one another!’ ‘Charity seeketh not 
her own.’ ‘ The wisdom that is from 
above is pure, peaceable, full of 
mercy and good fruits.’ ‘God re- 
sisteth the proud, but giveth grace 
to the humble.’ ‘Ye are a holy 
generation, a royal priesthood, par- 
takers of the Divine nature.’ How 
can a thoughtful man believe that 
such doctrine will make us unmanly, 
smite us with leprosy, and turn us 
into reptiles? We may here measure 
a vast improvement on one side of 
morals attained by Jew and Chris- 


tian over the excellent and really 
great Aristotle. 

Mr. F. E. Abbot charges on 
Christian humility that it entails 
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not unmanliness only, but also neg- 
lect of justice to other men; but 
surely the denunciation of humility 
asa vice led the Greek to unamiable 
pride, and a devotion to self which 
must inevitably generate endless 
strife, quarrel, injustice and war. 
It is an interesting speculation, how 
far the temperament of Alexander 
the Great may have been built up 
into that intensity of selfishness and 
arrogance which had such tragical 
results, by imbibing this doctrine 
concerning ‘magnanimity ’ from his 
honoured instructor. Even without 
it, he might have accounted Mace- 
donia and his faithful Macedonians 
as nothing but tools for building up 
his own greatness, and passing him- 
self off as a son of Jupiter: but such 
Ethical teaching was all fuel to his 
natural flame. If the Free Religion- 
ists put pride into their religion, 
instead of humility, they will assu- 
redly make it both unamiable and 
unjust. If man, having lofty 
thoughts of God, is not to be lowly 
before such a Being, it is difficult 
to expect that he will avoid many 
unlovely qualities towards his fellow 
men. 


F. W. Newman. 
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MY VESTRY WINDOWS. 


OW let me wander into the 
wood, turning out of the hard 
dusty highway. There are no leaves 
now, indeed, upon the trees: a cold 
wind (though from the west) has 
blown for several days, laden with 
March dust; and everything looks 
gray, gloomy, dreary. But to me 
the branches are leafy, and there is 
green underfoot and green over- 
head: and the sunshine comes 
warmly through the boughs. 

These lines may be esteemed as 
an imaginative and even poetical 
way of stating the fact that on this 
Monday morning, having cut up a 
considerable quantity of blue paper 
into squares, and mended a new pen, 
I have begun to write a discursive, 
uncritical, unhistorical, semi-ecclesi- 
astical essay, as in days long ago. It 
is in a moral sense that I purpose to 
turn out of the highway into the 
shade. The coming-in (however 


brought about) of a Conservative 


Government is a true consolation to 
a stupid Tory: we shall not be 
worried with any material changes 
for a while: and the opinion of men 
whose opinion is worth something 
will have more weight in the direc- 
tion of great affairs than the opinion 
of masses of mortals the opinion of 
each of whom on any subject what- 
soever is worth nothing at all. 
This takes a weight off one. We 
can look at green fields and old 
trees without the intruding sense 
that all that solid landscape is in 
fact spinning down a break-neck 
descent that may end Heaven knows 
where or how. Then, practical life 
is very hard. The writer hates it. 
You do not know how disagreeable 
human beings may be, till you come 
to deal with them in the details of 
business: more especially in any 
matter which may cost them 
money. The reason why the writer 
is not a Chief Justice is, that in his 
youth, having (not without success) 


studied the Law, he discovered what 
a repellent side of humanity he must 
be conversant with who gives himself 
to its severities; and therefore turned 
aside into a sacred calling in which 
he vainly thought that the quest 
of quietness would be successful: 
whereinto he vainly thought thatthe 
sordidness of secular business would 
not intrude. And no doubt there 
is less of it in the Church than else- 
where. But there is a great deal 
too: and unless one turns into a 
cowardly Epicv ean, it must be faced 
and done: while one is not strung 
up to the facing and doing of it as 
one would have been under another 
training. A popular writer has 
said that considering how noble a 
profession the Law (theoretically 
and transcendentally ) is, it 1s amaz- 
ing how it brings one in contact with 
ugly people, dirty people, and black- 
guard people. ‘This witness is true, 
to the writer’s own knowledge : but 
it may well be doubted if in any 
mode of life, unless that of a self- 
indulging recluse whose means en- 
able him to live between his library 
and his trees and flowers, mortal 
man can be free from the necessity 
of contact with the three classes 
named. To which may be added, 
the pigheaded, the crotchety, the 
cantankerous, the densely stupid, 
the pharisaic, the puritanical, the 
thrawn, the malignant, the slander- 
ous, the boastful. For there is a 
great dealof human nature in human 
beings : and there is a great deal in 
human nature that would be a great 
deal better away. 

There are folk whom the highway 
suits, with its hurry and its dust: 
who are happy in it, and are able to 
do their best work in it. Let such 
be held worthy of all honour: the 
world could not go on without them. 
There are other folk who, though 
able to do their work in the tho- 
roughfare, are always thankful to 
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get out of it: and to whom the end 
of work is ever toenjoy rest. With- 
in the writer’s experience, these 
have been the hardest workers of 
all. 

The peculiar fashion in which the 
present writer gets away from the 
worry, irritation, and severity of 
practical life, is by writing an essay. 
Would he could write a novel! It 
would be so sunshiny, so pleasant, 
so hopeful, so comfortable, that all 
worried and wearied men of busi- 
ness and of middle age, with families, 
would fly to it in the evenings, and 
read it over and over, and find a 
blessed retreat in it from all their 
cares. That is the good of fiction. 
Why on earth, when you are tired 
of the gray overcast daylight of 
reality, open a book in which you 
have the same dreary thing over 
again: involve yourself in further 
perplexity and worry when you 
have more than enough already? 
It is true to life, no doubt: but we 
have the real thing already. We 
want it idealized: brightened up: 


let the portrait be flattered greatly. 
There is that admirably wise and 


beautiful story Ivan de Biron, 
which was published a little while 
ago. Itis a vivid historical picture 
of an extraordinary mode of life: it 
is full of little passages so wise and 
beautiful that they make one think 
of Shakspere: but the author, re- 
solved to be truthful rather than 
hopeful, resolutely presses on us 
from first to last what a disap- 
pointment is this life. No doubt it 
is: but suffer us sometimes to for- 
get it! And there is a cheerful 
way, not untrue either, of looking 
at things. Both nature and life 
sometimes wear a smile. Now, one 
would wish to catch that, and per- 
petuate it. 

Yet, though incapable of writing 
a story, into whose cheerful sun- 
shine one might retreat from the 
everyday task and perplexity, one 
may experience a lesser measure of 
the like relief in the production of 
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a dissertation. The considerations 
which you never dream of suggest- 
ing to the hard-headed and un- 
sympathetic mortals with whom 
your daily business must be done, 
you confide to the ready page: and 
they will find the people who can 
understand them. The chief part 
of all you have ever written, you 
would never have dreamt of saying 
to anybody you know. Your critics, 
probably, do not think it very good : 
but the material which you can 
pass upon those with whom you 
mainly converse is considerably 
worse. Anyone who is bound to 
talk a good deal with paupers, un- 
cultured folk, and semi-idiots, must 
fire low. Thoughts which have 
occurred to one which one desires 
to express to somebody, yet which 
have no outlet in actual life, find 
utterance on such a page as this. 
And there is a further good in writ- 
ing, often experienced by some. In 
old days, when I was a country 
parson, likewise a young man, f 
was from time to time cheated by 
some one of my parishioners. For 
there are some persons in most 
parishes who think it quite permis- 
sible to take an advantage of the 
clergyman, and who hold him as a 
worldly-minded man if he objects 
to being cheated. In that season, 
when I was cheated, I allayed the 
irritation by looking at the dis- 
honest act from an artistic point of 
view, and writing some account of 
it. It was a relief. To carefully 
and accurately describe and ex- 
patiate upon an unpleasant ex- 
perience, is pleasant. Nor does 
this hold only in the case of the 
half-crown, elicited by a fraudulent 
story: all manifestations of human 
folly grow interesting. When one 
heard a vapouring man declare that 
he had appointed Lord Palmerston 
Prime Minister, or Dr. Stanley 
Professor of Church History, in- 
stead of growing angry with the 
boaster, one recorded silently an 
interesting fact, to be kept for 
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future use. Rogue and boaster 
were in due time turned to account : 
while nothing was said or written 
that could point any eye in the 
direction of the individual being 
from whom the sketch was made. 
All trying experiences were in like 
manner mitigated. 

The upshot of these reflections is 
that the writer, resuming a pen 
little used of late for such a purpose, 
designs to try if he can write, as in 
the days that are gone. There are 
some things which you never feel 
sure you can do again, however 
often you have done “them already. 
You are always a little surprised 
that you have managed it; and you 
do not well know how. And to 
this writer it has been appointed 
that though he have written many 
sermons, and many essays, as he 
finished each he never felt sure that 
he would ever be able to write 
another. The Sunday indeed comes 
round, coming ever faster: and 
somehow he has hitherto always 
been ready with the needful dis- 
courses. ‘J'hat work must be done. 
But the essays are growing few, 
and short. Various things, beyond 
the want of time, have tended to 
arrest their ancient flow. 

You know extremely little of your 
friends. When you go into the 
house of a friend, a not wealthy 
gentleman, who must care for the 
little arrangements of his home for 
himself, you cannot but think, look- 
ing round you, what an infinity of 
little perplexities and labours he has 
had about it, of which he never 
spoke to you and never will. The 
wearing anxieties that many mortals 
of moderate means know as to the 
great question of making the ends 
meet, of clothing and educating the 
children, they do not confide to you. 
Neither does any man, except one 
who has discerned a very singular 
sympathy between you and himself, 
tell you anything earthly about the 
manifold little nervous ways he has 
of going through his duty. I know 
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little of business life : more of legal 
life: most of clerical life: perhaps 
I am wrong in fancying that no 
human being has so many of those 
little ways as a pre eacher who, 
possessing a keenly-strung nervous 
system, is called habitually to preach 
to a large congregation. Goin 
into a friend’s vestry, T always think 
of the anxious minutes he has spent 
there: of the tense features of the 
face wherewith he has looked out 
of its windows, if it have such prac- 
icable to that end : of the trembling 
fingers that after various unsuccess- 
ful efforts have there tied on his 
bands: of the general vague alarm, 
one cannot say about what: all 
making that chamber quite different 
from rooms in ordinary. There are 
men whose work is done at low 
pressure: others whose work is done 
at high. To the latter order belongs 
the preacher: unless he be incom- 


parably better or a great deal worse 
than is common. 

Once upon a time, when I went 
down to my vestry on a Sunday 


morning, this was how: in any 
case this is how it seems now as 
though it had always been. The 
morning was a sunshiny summer 
morning : and issuing from the door 
of the Tesidence by “judicious law 
provided, before one was the little 
perpetually-mown expanse of vel- 
vety turf, overshadowed by three 
great beeches whose bright green 
leaves made all the light green: a 
large laburnum looked dream-like 
with its mass of yellow flowers in 
the sunshine: thick clusters of roses, 
red and white, covered all the front 
of the dwelling to the eaves. Beauti- 
ful beyond all words was the fair 
country round : richly-wooded, fra- 
grant, quiet : not without the purple 
of the heathery hill, nor the gleam 
and murmur of flowing water. 
Ruminating prayers and sermon 
(both had there to be provided) let 
us walk again round that bit of 
grass: and hear the horses’ feet, the 
wheels, the voices, which signified 
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the gathering from miles around of 
the little congregation. The bell, 
it must be confessed, was the pecu- 
liar unmusical, cracked-pot-like bell 
of rural Scotland. Let us walk 
along a country lane for some few 
yards: turning from which you soon 
enter through a gateway in a gray 
wall, lichen-grown: and then the 
path winds through green graves, 
with many ancient gravestones of 
unusual size: all shaded by great 
trees. The people are sitting about 
on the gravestones, enjoying the 
crack of the kirkyard. Over it, you 
hear the murmur of the river, large, 
clear, rapid, deep. In that conse- 
crated earth many decent folk, after 
a quiet life, found a peaceful resting- 
place: but the pilgrims who visit 
this beautiful burying-place ask for 
but one grave. For here it is that 
after all her cares and troubles, 
there mouldered into dust the true 
heart of Jeanie Deans. Take off 
your hat, and silently acknowledge 
the greetings of your parishioners, 


friendly smile and uncovered head 


and rapid curtsey. The church, it 
must be confessed, is whitewashed ; 
and, like too many in this irreverent 
country, cannot be referred to any 
style of architecture whatsoever. 
Internally, it is decent. For the 
roof is open, crossed by beams of 
dark pine. Better still, through the 
opened windowscomes the fragrance 
of clover and manifold wild flowers. 
Therein did the writer preach, for 
five years. Of the sermons nothing 
shall be said: of the music only 
this, that no words can express how 
horrible it was. While the hideous 
sounds uprose, the writer could but 
seek to close his ears. Even such, 
lamentable to relate, is the singing 
in most country churches. Many 
years since, the first Italian music- 
master who ever settled in Edin- 
burgh exchanged his balmy native 
air for the rigorous climate of that 
beautiful city. On a Sunday (which 
in that age was called a Sabbath) 
passing by one of the parish 
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churches, he walked into the porch 
and listened to sounds proceeding 
from within. The people were 
singing the parting hymn. A beadle 
issued forth to open the doors, that 
nothing might impede the rush 
which would instantaneously follow 
the blessing. ‘ What is that horrible 
noise ¥’ asked the Italian of the 
Scotchman. ‘It is the congrega- 
tion praising God,’ was the reply. 
‘Do they think God likes to hear 
that horrible noise?’ said the 
Italian, and sadly walked away. 
Of course, the heart is the first 
thing in worship: but surely it is 
wrong that any accessory should 
tend to make worship ridiculous 
and ugly. And the praise in many 
Scotch churches is ridiculous and 
ugly: not an aid to devotion, but a 
miserable hindrance and offence. 
This must be somebody’s fault: 
rather the fault of so many persons 
that any one person is very power- 
less to mend it. I did my best, 
and failed. Things were against 
one. It was there that I sought to 
have a decent font provided for 
baptisms, instead of a rusty pewter 
basin : and was met by the westhetic 
remark, ‘ We are not going to have 
any gewgaws in our kirk.’ I heard 
in sorrow rather than anger, 
and felt the time was not ripe. 
Things have advanced (let us be 
thankful) some hundreds of miles 
since then. There is room yet for 
further progress: which the writer 
and many more hope to see before 
they die. With the entire lay in- 
telligence of the country at their 
back, they can hold cheap the occa- 
sional cries from vulgar blockheads 
of Ritualist and Socinian, with the 
occasional variation of Half-Roman- 
Catholic. It is not of the church, 
however, that we are to think to- 
day, but of the vestry. Enter: 
here it is again, unseen for years, 
the bare little room. There was a 
table, and two chairs: likewise a 
looking-giass which (if I remember 
right) cost ninepence. But the 
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window commanded a noble view: 
the wooded valley, the winding 
river, the huge purple hill: the 
great dome of blue sky, flecked with 
fleecy clouds. Here you endued 
your robes: sombre, silken, fashioned 
far South of the Tweed. Then, 
sitting down, you gazed out of the 
window. There is little sympathy 
here with demonstrative devotion. 
Well I remember, as a lad, hearing 
a worthy elder making bitter com- 
plaint of his parish clergyman: 
‘The beadle could not get in at the 
door for him: he was always kneel- 
ing and praying in the vestry before 
the kirk gaed in.’ Bad-hearted 
man! But by this time, being un- 
popular, he was thinning the con- 
gregation: and in these circum- 
stances, any deed whatever would 
do to find fault with. There is no 
harm, however, in bending down 
the head and covering the face: you 
can speedily desist when the beadle 
comes to conduct you into church. 
Nobody in particular ever entered 
that vestry : no Bishop, Dean, great 
historian, nor far-famed positivist : 
no immensely pupular preacher : not 
even a Principal or Professor: the 
writer did not think, in those days, 
how cheap and common very illus- 
trious bigwigs would be hereafter 
in a vestry he would call his own. 
The mention of a church of the 
twelfth century, where you walk 
over the dust of dignities from 
archbishops downward, and to 
which the congregation is called by 
silvery bells that were old at the 
Reformation, would have been con- 
trast too extreme in that little house 
of prayer on a summer Sunday. 
Yet, it was pleasant in its day. And 
when one went into church, and the 
horrible singing was got through 
(with as little of it as might be), 
and prayers were over, there came 
the keen silent attention to the 
sermon which is characteristic of a 
country where every mortal can 
read and write well, and is a theo- 
logian of a sort. When the clergy- 
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man for thirty years has preached 
sermons which no one could listen 
to, you may indeed find the dis- 
couraging preparation for slumber 
whenever the text is read: and no 
effort will cure the inveterate habit 
in one day. But when the sermons 
are capable of being listened to, a 
large part of a Scotch rural popula- 
tion will listen to them with a very 
intelligent attention: not alive to 
graces of style, but well aware 
whether there be life and interest 
in what is said. 

Then times changed: the Sun- 
days were no longer associated with 
roses and honeysuckle, green.grass 
and green trees. But they were by 
far the pleasantest and most cheer- 
ing the writer has ever known. The 
church was approached by a short 
street of small breadth: at its end, 
at the entrance of a little square, 
you might discern the sacred edifice. 
When I saw it first, I thought it 
very ugly, viewed externally : but 
after long knowledge of it, I saw it 
in the light of a hundred happy 
memories, and the moral sunshine 
always on it made it beautiful to 
me. The vividest remembrance of 
its exterior is of an Kaster Sunday, 
when the sunshine brightened the 
Ionic front, with two tall poplars 
flanking a broad flight of steps, and 
the cross carried by the belfry rose 
into the blue sky. When an Anglican 
friend, now and then, gazing about 
the interior, condemned its archi- 
tecture, the writer felt taken down: 
but once a great Dean, familiar with 
as august a church as may be found 
in this world, declared he thought 
it very nice, and like a London 
church; and its incumbent was 
cheered. After all, the chief thing 
about a church is the congregation : 
and never was any parish priest 
blest with congregation heartier, 
more stimulating, more sympathetic, 
than that which worshipped there. 
Though thechurch stands in astreet, 
which indeed has houses on only one 
side, the vestry, which is at the 
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east end of the building, has quite 
a rural aspect. Its windows look 
upon a quiet green enclosure: lime 
trees, of fair growth, a generation 
old, surround it in close line. In 
summer, a green light is thrown 
into the vestry, pervading all the 
room: in winter, the snow on the 
grass outside on many Sundays 
threw up a reflected brightness on 
the ceiling. It was a large handsome 
apartment, quite different from the 
little bare place in the country: but 
still, the pervading character of the 
vestry was about both. Often, in 
the years through which it was 
mine, I looked back on a day when 
I came to preach for the good and 
able man who preceded me: when, 
standing by the fire, waiting till the 
bells should be over, he said to me, 
‘Many an anxious moment I have 
passed in this room.’ It is curious, 
the whole question of nervous ten- 
sion. In that room, I have seen as 


great a preacher as any in Britain 
look as painfully nervous before 


service as any young lad about to 
preach his first sermon. Elsewhere, 
in that same city, I walked with a 
great man to a huge building where 
he was to deliver a solemn inaugural 
address to an audience containing 
as much culture and intelligence 
as could be collected in one 
place anywhere within the British 
seas: and seeing how enviably 
cool my friend was, I enquired 
if he did not feel somewhat 
frightened by the ordeal before him. 
‘What on earth is there to be 
frightened about?’ was the wholly 
unaffected reply. One could but 
wonder, and envy, and think how 
diversely human beings are made. 
This is certain: that work done at 
that lesser tension will never pro- 
duce so great an immediate effect. 
A lessening number of human beings 
still can testify that human speech 
never impressed them as did that 
of Chalmers: but those who only 
read his printed pages, and never 
saw or heard the man, find it very 
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hard to discern where the spell lay. 
It was the white heat of nervous 
passion, the overwhelming and even 
awful vehemence, with which the 
sentences were driven home, that 
now look so cumbrous, awkward, 
sprawling. To this doubtless was 
added the noble honesty and earnest- 
ness and the childlike simplicity ot 
the great and good immortal. And 
the fervour was real: not whipt up 
nor simulated: it cannot be simulated 
with the smallest success: loud 
speaking will not impose on any but 
the stupidest. Lecturing in the 
gloomy class-room to a couple of 
score of students of divinity, it was 
still the same. I chanced in an old 
magazine on the following lines, 
written by one who by accident 
went to hear the Edinburgh Pro- 
fessor of Divinity lecture : 

‘ We cannot but recall the words 
which we heard the glorious old 
man read to his theological class, 
his face the while flushing with 
enthusiasm, his eye glaring, and 
every limb and feature, and every 
gray hair trembling with excite- 
ment.’ 

No doubt that peculiar fashion of 
feeling and expressing feeling was 
hard on the machinery of mortal 
life. Yet the good man lived to be 
sixty-seven. One wonders at it. 

It is curious how that capacity of 
intense and contagious emotion may 
be latent in a man, not appearing on 
ordinary occasions, but only under 
pressure. This must be remem- 
bered, in fairness to several great 
orators, who show no special 
capacity of excitement unless when 
giving their oration to a multitude ; 
yet whom it would be most unjust 
to suspect of anything like mere 
acting, or simulating more than is 
really felt. I know a very dis- 
tinguished preacher, who has held 
the highest place in the respect of 
attracting and enchaining great 
crowds, for many years. He is an 
orator of the florid class, using pro- 
fuse and ever-expressive gesticula- 
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tion to a degree that is in truth an 
accompanying pantomime to what 
he is saying, which you would 
almost say would enable a deaf 
man to understand him ; further, he 
is on most occasions wrought up 
to the most: vehement emotion. 
Strange to say, this exceptional 
and tremendous capacity of feeling 
appears only in the pulpit: in pri- 
vate talk he is ever as cool as a 
<ucumber. It is curious to remem- 
wer that this unimpassioned mortal 
is #ble to make nearly sure of being, 
say at 6.30 on any Sunday evening, 
in a condition of vehement feeling 
for about three-quarters of an hour. 
Yet the feeling is real, if anything 
be real: but he may be compared 
to certain material substances which 
under the influence of great heat or 
great cold surprise us by developing 
qualities which we never thought 
were inherent in them. As the King 
of Bantam would not believe that 
water could turn solid, so they who 
have only met this eminént man in 
ordinary society would not believe 


what an awfully excitable being he 
is. There is another great preacher 
who has arisen of late, and whose 
popularity is at present unrivalled 


in a certain tract of Europe. He, 
too, makes his impression mainly by 
the wonderful heartiness and fervour 
which he throws into all he says: 
and assuredly his power of interest- 
ing and impressing all sorts of men 
is something marvellous. But then, 
when preaching to his ordinary con- 
gregation of near three thousand 
souls, his manner is exactly the 
manner with which he talks to you 
at a dinner-table, but a few degrees 
intensified. In private, talking 
of what interests him, there are 
the same blazing eyes, the same 
eager features, the same pathetic 
voice, the same graceful and profuse 
gesticulation. ‘The orator is always 
the orator: he forgets his own per- 
sonality in his subject. My friend 
Smith tells me he lately suffered 
from this fact. He was sitting in 
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his study with the preacher, dis- 
cussing a certain new hymnal in 
the preparation of which they were 
both concerned. The preacher is 
enthusiastic about hymnology and 
church-music. Smith suggested to 
him a certain beautiful hymn to 
which a few blockheads take excep- 
tion, and asked if that should not 
go in. The preacher, it chanced, 
had a special love for that hymn, 
and was most anxious it should be 
admitted. Eagerly rising from his 
chair, with eyes like burning coals, 
he rapidly approached Smith and 
gave him two severe blows on the 
head with his open hand; and 
instantly sat down again, wholly 
unaware of what had passed. 
Smith’s eyes were suffused with 
tears, but he was satisfied he would 
have his friend’s support in the 
matter of that sacred lyric. And 
so loveable, so sweet-natured, so 
incapable of anything unworthy is 
the preacher, that had he beaten 
Smith with a moderately-thick 
stick, Smith could not possibly have 
been angry. 

It was Smith who in this vestry, 
standing at this window looking 
out at the limetrees at their green- 
est, developed to me his philosophy 
of Buffers: that is, Moral Buffers. 
His theory is that forasmuch as 
anything you very firmly expect is 
very unlikely to come to you, you 
may keep certain evils off by per- 
sistently expecting them. But this 
expectation must be real: if it be a 
make-believe, with the real belief 
behind it that the evil will not come 
because you are expecting it, the 
buffer will be unavailing. And as 
the perpetual and deep-felt anti- 
cipation of evil is rather worse than 
the endurance of it, it may be sug- 
gested that the remedy, even if 
effectual, is worse than the disease. 
It is too much like inoculating a 
person with very bad smallpox, to 
the end of keeping chickenpox away. 

On that occasion Smith addressed 
the writer in words to this result. 
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I have read some of your books: 
I did not care much for them. But 
there is one thing you have said 
more than once, which came home 
to me. You said that if there be 
anything in this world on which 
you specially set your heart, and 
which you feel would (if you got it) 
affect all your life, you will never 
get it. You may get something 
better: something that many people 
would think a great deal better: 
but not the thing you bad wished 
for so much. 

Thereupon I told Smith that once 
upon a time I was driving through 
a dirty little village in a beantiful 
situation on a richly wooded sea- 
coast, in company with a great phy- 
sician. I suppose medicine never 
claimed a greater genius for her 
own; and when he died, far too 
early, it was a bitter loss to suffer- 
ing humanity. Fame and fortune 
had done their utmost for that great 
and amiable man, on the day of that 
drive with him. Looking out at 
the dirty little street, he told me 
that in all his life to that time he 
had never wished for anything with- 
out getting it, but once. Thinking 
how the ordinary mortal meets the 
blankness of disappointment many 
and many a time, I remember well 
saying to myself that surely there 
would be something awful in that 
experience: one would be afraid 
that the Hand above had left to 
one’s self the ordering of one’s lot, 
instead of doing it for one. And 
I do not know a reflection that 
would terrify one so much. But 
the famous physician went on to 
say that his one disappointment 
had been a very bitter one. It was 
when, having diligently sought it, 
he failed to obtain the appointment 
of parish doctor, paid to attend the 
paupers of that dirty little village. 
And the great man, known by his 
reputation to the whole scientific 
world, and making (let us guess) 
his twenty thousand a year, leant 
back, and appeared to sorrowfully 
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sympathize with his disappointed 
former self: grieving for that poor 
defeated lad as for another mortal. 

Then Smith went on, and said, I 
have found it as you described. I 
have met much success in life, in 
various ways. But it has always 
been in the ways I cared least about. 
And as for the other things on 
which I had set my heart, why, 
Providence just said to me, You 
must do without them. 

He continued his parable. I did 
not care much about this when I 
was about four or five and twenty. 
The fact was, I had then a lurking 
hope that some day yet I might get 
exactly what I wanted: and that 
to persuade myself I was quite re- 
signed to be disappointed might be 
a step towards getting it. For of 
course the thing most likely to 
happen is the thing you ieast ex- 
pect. But now I am newr forty: 
and the good time does not come. 
No, Smith went on, sticking his 
forehead against a window-pane, 


his face quite green with the re- 


flection of the limes: Don’t let 
me be ungrateful: the time is a 
very good one, in many ways: not 
one in fifty in my walk of life is so 
well off as lam: Butstill, it is hard 
to make up one’s mind that life will 
go on, and draw to an end, and that 
the things one wished so much are 
never to be. It is all very fine to 
say you did not expect it. But that 
self-deception sometimes fails us: 
and we are made to feel that we did 
expect it: and it is terrible just to 
settle it in our mind that it will 
never come. You don’t know what 
a clever fellow I am, said Smith, 
with a sorrowful smile, if I had only 
had a fair chance to show it. 

Upon this my first remark to 
Smith was that he had gone and 
covered his forehead with specks of 
soot, rubbing his forehead against 
the window-pane, and that he had 
better go into my little room and 
wash his face. Then I added, ina 
severe tone, and as from a moral 
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eminence, ‘ What on earth do you 
want?’ Possibly the exclamation 
was added, ‘Bother you!’ I was 
not then a Doctor of Divinity. 
Smith went and washed his face, 
which was a very manly and good 
one. When he returned, I said, 
There is force in what you say. You 
know how fond I am of Gothic 
architecture. Upon this Smith 
hastily exclaimed, with an uneasy 
expression, Yes, yes, I know. He 
was evidently in fear lest I should 
branch out upon that subject: or 
(as Dr. Chalmers said) expatiate a 
little. Taking him by the arm, I 
walked him into the church, silent 
and empty: and pointing his gaze 
to the westward, said, That is not 
the purest style of Gothic. I took 
for granted he was as ignorant on 
that topic as most men I know. 
Unhappily I forgot that I had 
got him to read Mr. John Henry 
Parker’s invaluable little Introduc- 
tion. Turning upon me in indig- 
nation, he said, ‘ Do you think I am 
a fool? It is not Gothic at all.’ 
With the vehemence of a bad cause 
I said, with feeling, It is as much 
Gothic as it is anything else. But 
never mind what it is. Think of this, 
I went on. The other day I was in 
the church of our friend Sharpe, 
which is a magnificent pointed 
church, with choir, nave, and tran- 
septs. And Sharpe told me that 
the nave of his church was two 
hundred years older than the choir. 
This was precisely as though you 
pointed out an old man of eighty, 
with tottering limbs, and said This 
man is scventy-nine years younger 
than that little child of one. The 
statement of Sharpe was not a whit 
more directly contradicted by the 
aspect of things. Choir and nave 
cried aloud to any one who had 
ever studied Mr. Parker that the 
former had preceded the other by 
the two unlucky centuries, thus 
transposed. Yet think, said I, with 
bitter disappointment. I cannot 
bring Sharpe’s fine church here and 
send him mine (the distance is less 
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than fifty miles): of course keep- 
ing my own congregation. Thus, 
Socratically (in a measure), it was 
conveyed to Smith that his lamen- 
tation was in the main unreason- 
able; and that in this world things 
must be taken For Better for Worse, 
—advantages and drawbacks to- 
gether. For indeed the grand 
church did not so excel the plain 
one, as the congregation of the plain 
church did that of the grand one. 
Still, Smith was not content. The 
way of regarding things which you 
have attained by long solitary 
thought, you will not be pushed 
out of by the wisest argument. Or, 
if you be pushed out of it, you 
speedily gravitate to it as before. 
In this chamber the writer has 
been permitted to dispel from the 
mind of various Anglican friends 
some part of the deep darkness of 
their ignorance of Scotch ecclesias- 
tical affairs. Poor relations, it is 
known, have a much larger know- 
ledge of their great relations than 
the great relations have of them. 
And as we cannot flatter ourselves 
that we are anything more than the 
little sister of the other grand 
National Church of Britain, it fol- 
lows naturally that we know well 
all about her, while she is extremely 
ignorant about us. One impression 
T have assuredly found to exist 
where it ought not, however po- 
litely its expression was held back : 
it is, that we are a set of illiterate 
savages, barbarous in our ritual, 
our manners, and all our ways. Even 
so well-informed a paper as the 
Saturday Review once described the 
clergy of the Scotch National 
Church as a set of poor bewildered 
ploughmen. The utter absurdity and 
falsity of the statement made it im- 
possible to be angry with it. Thereis 
no more competent observer than the 
Dean of Westminster: he has had 
opportunity of observing: he could 
probably tell the Saturday reviewer 
another story. The reviewer may 
have discovered men to whom his 
description is not inapplicable: but 
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they are rare exceptions. It is as 
unjust to judge of the Scotch church 
by them, as to judge of the Anglican 
by its literates,—specially by such 
as wear hoods colourably different 
from those indicating a degree to 
which they have no more title than 
they have to wear the uniform of a 
Field Marshal. In the green light 
of those limes did the most eloquent 
living historian, gazing in wonder be- 
fore service began on those who were 
to conduct it, exclaim, ‘ Why, I had 
no idea that you wore that most 
decorous garb!’ He was about to 
behold the worship of the more en- 
ergeticend of his native land for the 
first time. What he expected I do 
not know : plainly something hor- 
rible. The same dear and illustrious 
friend, first visiting the kindly North, 
was by the writer made acquainted 
with several men, eminent there, of 
whom he had never heard. I shall 
name but one of these, because he is 
gone, and all the more that the 
writer was exactly the opposite of 
being one of his disciples, able, 
brave, versatile, accomplished as he 
was: his name was Robert Lee. 
When they went, and the evening 
was gone, the illustrious author’s 
remark was, ‘ Well, I see your best 
men are exactly like ours.’ ‘Why 
should they not?’ one thought. 
Macleod, Caird, Muir, Tulloch, 
Watson, Story, Wallace, Mac- 
Gregor, Nicholson,—‘ poor bewilder- 
ed ploughmen!’ Pity the ignorance 
of the bumptious ignoramus that 
called them so. And dear old Dr. 
Hunter, wise and good old Dr. Paul, 
majestic old Dr. Muir: if the igno- 
ramus will shew me three arch- 
bishops fitter for the high places of 
Prelacy, I shall thank him: and I 
shall see what I have not yet seen, 
though I have known and esteemed 
three archbishops before whom the 
insolent ignoramus would wobble. 
No man lives who loves the Anglican 
Church more than I do; or conforms 
to her worship more faithfully when 
I am within her pale: but not the 
less shall I stand up, when occasion 
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offers, for the Church of my native 
land,—which we here like to call 
the Church of our fathers: which 
was the Church of the fathers of 
most of those denationalised Scots 
who traitorously and snobbishly 
bray and kick up their heels against 
her. Let the Anglican be sure 
that it is precisely those among us 
whom he would regard as in many 
waysapproaching nearest to himself, 
who will resent most fiercely attacks 
upon our National Church which 
come of rubbishing beliefs whichcan 
be held only by fanatics or fools. 
We have our grievous faults, and 
we mean to mend them: butif there 
be anything that would repel us 
into extremes which we lament, and 
wish had never been, it is idiotic 
talk about mission services (as in a 
heathen land) in a country where 
(with all drawbacks) Christianity 
has held for centuries a more real 
sway than in any other in Europe. 
As for the brainless snob who knows. 
nothing about ‘ The Kirk’ of which 
his father was probably an Elder, 
be he squire or noble I care not a 
copper, Anathema sit! Which means, 
Let him go to Jericho. 

It is not in any way inconsistent 
with all this when the writer con- 
fesses, that he has attended worship 
in Scotch parish churches, and these 
at conspicuous points likely to meet 
the view of the Saxon, where the 
whole thing was so extremely bad 
that not all his church-principles 
could bring him to endure the in- 
fliction again. It is the lamentable 
but by no means incorrigible weak- 
ness of the Scotch Church, that the 
officiating clergyman can make the 
entire service as indevout, irreverent, 
and stupid as he may be himself. 
I have heard such a mortal improve 
(according to his taste, if the word 
be permitted) the Lord’s Prayer. I 
have listened to monologues, in- 
tended to be received as prayers, 
which filled me with burning in- 
dignation. This must be mended, 
and it will be. Indeed, it is being 
done: I need not go into details as 
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to the way of it. But how sorrow- 
fully have I sought to worship in 
more than one church amid the 
loveliest scenery, beholding it filled 
with Anglican tourists who were 
present at the Scotch worship for 
the first time: whose consternation 
could not be concealed; and who 
fancied that a miserable exception 
was the regular way of the land! 
If I had despotic power for a week, 
I should make the Church stronger 
by a thorough turn-over at a good 
many points, both in town and 
country. 

The writer has waxed wrathful. 
This is not what he designed in this 
dissertation. Let us cool down to a 
fatuous amiability, that shall praise 
the incapable and beam upon the 
snobbish. No. Wewillnot. The 
truthful words shall stand. They 
will give offence. Let them. 


Times changed again: the day 
came on which the writer walked 
out of this chamber, never again to 
return to it as his own. The limes 
have grown green and grown sere 
eight times since then; and his 
empty place there is nobly filled. I 
read to-day in the Times a report of 
certain proceedings before one of 
the Vice-Chancellors, in which re- 
port I find two principles laid down. 
One, stated by the Judge, and 
therefore deserving of consideration, 
is that when a man vacates his 
office, it is no concern whatsoever 
of his who may succeed him. The 
other, stated by counsel, and de- 
serving only such consideration as 
is given to the assertion of a clever 
partizan, is that it is natural to 
dislike and under-rate our successor 
in the vacated office. Judge and 
counsel are equally wrong. If a 
man have given all his heart and 
strength to the work of his office, he 
must (unless he be a selfish contemp- 
tible wretch) earnestly wish that his 
work be well carried forward, ear- 
nestly deprecate the risk that the 
institution he made or kept efficient 
and prosperous should be marred 
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into inefficiency and loss of ancient 
fame. It is really too bad that a 
man whom the country pays six 
thousand a-year for the use of his 
judgment should express from the 
judgment-seat a plausible crotchet 
which hundreds of men know to be 
wrong in fact and all rational men 
can discern to be wrong in principle. 
Furthermore, unless.a man have the 
unhappy tendency which one some- 
times sees, to depreciate every 
mortal save himself, and to look at 
no man’s merit without instantly 
instituting a comparison with his 
own, he surely need not dislike nor 
under-rate his successor. The writer 
can say that he felt the profoundest 
interest in the question who should 
take the place he left: never dis- 
guised it, and never dreamt there 
was anything to disguise. And 
though the place was filled in all 
respects as well as he filled it and 
in some far better, he never was 
aware of any feeling towards his 
successor but that of good-will, ad- 
miration, and affection. Nor will 
the writer believe that one of the 
noblest-minded of Anglican Bishops 
is meaner or worse than himself. 
To leave those windows looking 
out on the little grass-plot and the 
lime-trees was preferment: yet it 
was very hard to come away. And 
now, on Sundays, the way to be 
trodden is an ancient street, that 
runs East and West: where are ivied 
ruins, pointed windows that frame 
bits of sky, ancient stones that take 
a strange opal lustre in the setting 
sun. Ruins, vast, beautiful, and 
mournful, are cheap and common 
in this sacred city: very many of 
whose inhabitants hardly take the 
trouble of looking at what draws 
pilgrims from all the English-speak- 
ing world, and across the wide At- 
lantic. I read but the other day in 
an American newspaper a descrip- 
tion of this place by an enthusiastic 
pilgrim who visited it last summer: 
and who declared in that document 
that never till he enters the New 
Jerusalem does he expect to have 
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his heart more stirred than he did 
in looking on what I see every time 
I proceed to my vestry in these 
days. Familiar, indeed, amid these 
surroundings grows the mention of 
four hundred, seven hundred,twelve 
hundred years. And walking by 
the seashore, looking from a 
mile’s distance on the ancient place, 
how well its aspect becomes its 
place and fame! Sombre in the 
overcast winter light of the after- 
noon, spires and turrets and masses 
of building stand out against the 
sombre sky: and the brightest sun- 
shine of summer, that makes the 
dancing waves a sheeny blue, can 
never make the renowned place, 
whose name is so much bigger and 
grander than itself, wear anything 
lighter than a grave smile. And 
to one who has many times been in 
every poor chamber in it where 
dwells a human being, even its 
tragic memories most days are put 
in the background by the thought 
of the cares, privations, shifts, and 
sorrows of by far the larger part 
of these few thousand souls. Just 
outside this little window there was 
once a stake fixed in the ground, 
and chained toit a martyr perished. 
But that was long ago; and you do 
not think of it much in the present 
reality of the poor worn little 
figure, breathing painfully the last 
few breaths of a life of eighty 
pinched and anxious years. The 
old remembrances are everything 
to the visitor: the present facts of 
struggle, sin, and grief are infi- 
nitely more to one who considers 
them in the sense of a weighty re- 
sponsibility that cannot be trans- 
ferred to any other. Huge (to be 
but a parish-church) is the sacred 
edifice which encloses the present 
vestry : Here, too, in summer is the 
pleasant sheen of green grass, and 
of lime-trees and weeping-elms. 
But when the apartment is entered, 
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considerable in its proportions, and 
having a barrel-roof, Norman- 
arched, vou will discern that the 
windows, two, are set so high in 
the wall that you cannot look out 
of them unless at the sky. There 
is no sitting down by the window, 
here, and gazing out leisurely. One 
may have many other associations 
with the place, serious, odd, ‘and 
pleasant ; but not that any more. 

Have you observed that the same 
chamber may be six or seven dif- 
ferent chambers? This one is used 
for several distinct serious purposes: 
and while you are in it, as used for 
any one of these, it does not in the 
least degree suggest itself as used 
for any other. It is fitted up as a 
little chapel, capable of holding a 
hundred folk: and it is used for a 
quiet week-day service. Two seve- 
ral ecclesiastical courts sit in it 
from time to time. Theological 
students are occasionally examined 
in it. It has the suitable aspect, 
each time: and you have the cor- 
respondent feeling. But utterly 
different are its look and atmo- 
sphere when ona Sunday, robed for 
duty, you sit there by the fire, 
waiting the moment when the bells 
shall cease, and you have to pass 
into the church, ancient and huge. 
It is the forgetfulness of the fact 
that human habitations thuschange, 
which has often caused disappoint- 
ment to one revisiting the house 
he used to live in, now in other 
hands. You go into the room 
you sat in daily for years : you can- 
not feel it is the same. In a manner 
you may be said to recognise it, but 
the old familiar face is gone. The 
furniture of a room with which you 
have innumerable associations has 
become an organic whole, with a dis- 
tinct expression and character. And 
the old room, swept and garnished 
anew, has perished. 

A. K. H. B. 
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SUSSEX COTTAGES. 


N the course of a recent journey 


through the rural districts of. 


Surrey and Sussex, I had many 
opportunities of observing the temp- 
tations that have surrounded farm 
labourers since the recent multipli- 
cation of pot-houses. I shall notice 
in detail some of the things that 
struck me during my journey, the 
first stage of which happened to be 
a little hamlet on that pretty road 
between Guildford and Godalming 
which Cobbett extolled as the pleas- 
antest stretch of country in England. 
Twenty years ago several young 
men, including myself, were accus- 
tomed to repair to this spot early 
on Sunday mornings for the pur- 
pose of teaching in aschool. We 
came from the villages and farms 
around, and sometimes from long 
distances, and we held our school 
in a chapel to which the other 
members of our respective house- 
holds repaired, later in the day. 

I cannot forget that little hamlet; 
and although I never assuaged my 
thirst at either the ‘Three Lions’ 
or the ‘ Half Moon,’ their signs 
swung and creaked in my memory 
during many years of absence. On 
arriving at this scene of old and 
interesting associations, and pass- 
ing the chapel and the ‘ Half Moon’ 
at the entrance of the hamlet, 
everything seemed at first to be 
unchanged, except the new school- 
room for the children of our old 
boys. But on strolling onwards 
towards the ‘Three Lions’ I ob- 
served, to my horror and disgust, 
no fewer than four new pot-houses 
and public-houses, which have been 
opened without a shadow of need 
for one of them. I knew the ham- 
let twenty years ago, and I have 
seen it again, and I found four 
new pot-houses, and only about one 
hundred people added to the popu- 
lation. I found my old and earnest 
boy-companions still sowing the 
good seed, but under such unfavour- 


able circumstances that there can 
be little chance for it to grow with- 
out being choked by the enemy’s 
tares. 

The population has not increased 
in that neighbourhood in anything 
like the same ratio as the pot-houses 
and public-houses. I recognise the 
general progress of the place. The 
direct railway to Portsmouth passes 
at the back of the houses, and if 
the tipplers listen they can hear 
the trains rattle along ; but it can- 
not be a mere noise that makes our 
old boys thirstier than their fathers. 
Another novelty may be that news- 
papers are published in the locality, 
and sold at a penny and halfpenny 
each. I can only say that if perusing 
them excites such a desire for beer 
that four new pot-houses are re- 
quired, I deeply regret the share I 
took in teaching those boys to read. 
I can imagine another excuse that 
might be made. A spurious manu- 
facturing undertaking sprang up 
within half a mile some years ago 
in the shape of a bloated tan-yard, 
but it collapsed during the last 
great leather factors’ and tanners’ 
financial exposure. The ‘Tanners’ 
Arms,’ however, still hangs out 
its sign in the unhappy little 
hamlet. Another signboard, the 
‘Jolly Carpenters,’ filled me with 
indignation, and might well shock 
all who knew the history of the 
chapel; for many years ago, before 
my remembrance, and before a 
college education became common 
among Dissenting ministers, a car- 
penter of extraordinary talent and 
eloquence held the office of its 
minister. His shop remains, and 
rear it is a new beer-house called 
the ‘Jolly Carpenters.’ 

Quitting the old road to Ports- 
mouth and the lovely county of 
Surrey, I could mention village 
after village in Sussex where rival 
brewers have opened houses with- 
out the slightest public use, and 
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have subsequently obtained spirit 
licenses for them, sacrificing thou- 
sands to the demon of drink. I 
have in mind a roadside inn which 
was once an important coaching 
house ; but its glory has departed, 
and the present landlord can hardly 
keep up his respectability, at a 
reduced rent, by the help of 
cows and forty acres of pasture 
land. But although the place has 
in some measure decayed, and the 
population has not increased, the 
beer-houses have done so, owing 
entirely to the effects of the brewer 
nuisance. 

A few hundred yards from the 
old inn there is a cross road run- 
ning between a railway station and 
a pleasant locality newly colonised 
by traders and persons of consider- 
able wealth. Every day there is a 
packing up, so to speak, and a 
delivery at the railway ; and every 
evening the City men come back, 
and are re-delivered, like so many 
parceis, at their residences. There 
is an inn at the cross roads to catch 
the traffic. Four times a day the 
carriages pass. ‘Twice the coach- 
men drive by empty, and twice 
they drive by full; but in one sense 
they never pass when empty, for it 
invariably happens that they pull 
up for refreshment when they are 
not immediately engaged in the 
delivery of their daily parcels. At 
first the house at the cross roads 
was not licensed to sell spirits; but 
coachmen fill a high position, and 
beer is not a proper beverage for 
them to take when they are the 
‘observed of all observers.’ There- 
fore they moved their masters, who 
moved the brewers, who moved their 
magisterial friends, who moved the 
quarter sessions; and the house, of 
course, was licensed, and the coach- 
men can now sip their brandy-and- 
water at their ease. 

It has been said that in these 
free-trade times the opening of a 
public-house should be made simply 
@ question of remuneration. If 
there is a demand for beer, and if 
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it pays to supply it, it ought to 
be allowed. Both logic and trading 
considerations may be pushed too 
far. If it be a correct hypothesis 
that it is desirable to encourage 
‘drinking’ by multiplying oppor- 
tunities, and to discourage educa- 
tion, it may be right to increase 
the number of pot-houses and pub-« 
lic houses, and to pull down school- 
rooms. 

I remember observing the effects 
of the absence of opportunity in 
Shetland. In walking from Ler- 
wick (the most northern British 
town, and the only one in Shetland) 
to Sumburgh Head, a distance of 
twenty-two miles, I could not but ob- 
serve, in passing through the vil- 
lages, that the inhabitants are an 
exceedingly sober race of people. 
Every village in Shetland is a fish- 
ing place, situated on some part of 
the broken and indented coast, close 
to the water, and every fisherman 
is a little farmer. They live ex- 
tremely well, as to the amount of 
nutriment, but not according to the 
notions that prevail in the villages 
of Sussex, for their food, won alter- 
nately from sea and shore, consists 
mainly of fish fried in cod-liver oil, 
milk and meal, with tea as the pre- 
vailing beverage, and tobacco as the 
only indulgence. The children are 
exceedingly robust and numerous, 
and they are educated as well as in 
Scotland, and succeed in life far 
better, as a rule, than village chil- 
dren in Sussex, migrating almost 
invariably and rising to very su- 
perior positions, such as none can 
attain without careful training. 
The preliminary training begins at 
the village school, and is frequently 
completed on board some great ocean 
steamer and rewarded by a certifi- 
cate from the Board of Trade. The 
youth born in a Shetland hut be- 
comes a qualified seaman and rises 
perhaps to the command of a ship. 
In Sussex the training of a child 
begins, or will begin, at the village 
school too; but if it is to be con- 
tinued, as may be feared, in pot- 
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houses and public-houses, he will 
never become qualified for any su- 
perior occupation, though he may 
answer the prayer of the brewing 
corporation daily muttered by their 
priests in numerous temples of mis- 
rule: ‘ Lead him at every corner into 
temptation, and bring him day by 
day to this place.’ 

The Shetlanders speak better 
English than the villagers of Sussex. 
There is a little Norse left in remote 
islands, but generally the Shetland 
tongue is purer, betier educated, 
and. more pleasantly - modulated 
than in Sussex, because the people 
associate more with their numerous 
teachers and ministers, and do not 
learn the vile and senseless cunning 
talk of pot-houses and public-houses. 
At Sumburgh, a laird and magis- 
trate whom I visited explained the 
sobriety of the fisher-farmers, who 
brave the dangers of a most troubled 
sea in their six-oared boats without 
any propping or sustaining by 
alcoholic liquors. The secret of 
this abstinence is that Shetland is 


not overrun with pot-houses and 


public-houses. The fishermen sel- 
dom see strong liquors, except when 
a keg of whisky comes ashore, and 
then, I am sorry to say, an ‘ escape,’ 
as it is called, occasionally takes 
place in honour of Neptune, when 
the country side assembles and 
empties the keg. The laird in- 
formed me that there was once 
a half-way public-house between 
Lerwick and his residence at 
Jarlshof, and around it was an 
area where intoxication sometimes 
cropped up. He therefore closed 
the house and shunted the tipplers 
upon Lerwick, where I am bound 
to say, however, that during a 
week’s residence the only case of 
drunkenness I observed was that of 
a Dutch sailor. The people are 
sober, moral, and happy in Shet- 
land because the pot-honse nuisance 
does not prevail there, for the lairds 
and magistrates are so scattered 
over the hundred isles that even if 
the conjunction of hops and barley 
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—neither of which are produced 
there, as they are in Sussex—gave 
existence to brewers, I do not 
believe it would be possible for 
them to get the lairds and magis- 
trates together at dinner parties 
and so forth, and to bribe them 
pleasantly with champagne and 
shooting, though I have heard of 
such things occurring in Sussex. 

It is delightfal to reflect on the 
consequences of sobriety, and I can- 
not quit these northern islands, of 
stern aspect and rude climate, peo- 
pled by a brave and gentle race, 
without noticing the general ab- 
sence of crime and the morality of 
Shetland. Cases of bastardy are 
exceedingly rare, notwithstanding 
certain primitive usages as to 
familiarity ; and in the neighbour- 
ing Faroe Islands, where the habits 
are very similar, there has been no 
such case for two generations, I 
believe. There is a manly senti- 
ment prevailing on this subject and 
a delicacy of feeling which could 
not possibly exist in villages that 
were contaminated, as. so many 
Sussex villages are, by the vice 
engendered in pot-houses. 

Unfortunately a dislike to being 
improved is one of the characteris- 
tics of the lowest village communi- 
ties—for there is a great difference 
in the Sussex villages—and I dare 
say there would be objections raised 
against reducing the number of the 
two thousand inn-keepers of Sussex. 
As ‘ the sow returns to her wallow- 
ing in the mire,’ so I have knowna 
labourer quit a house, with a garden 
attached, because habit and the 
attractions of a street were in- 
fluences too strong to set against 
the advantages of a more retired 
spot. There is a class of farm- 
labourers, poor as they are and im- 
possible as it may seem on the 
score of expense, who are habitually 
convivial. A village landlady said 
to me, ‘They come, but they can’t 
afford to spend much, poor things !’ 
It would appear that if they don’t 
spend much they must sometimes 
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get a great deal for their money! 
But although they steep themselves 
and their families in poverty, rags, 
and misery, they cannot break the 
habit. 

Some years ago, in anothercounty, 
where wages were then 9s. or 10s. 
a week, I farmed largely in a 
neighbourhood that had been de- 
bauched for many years by circum- 
stances apart from the brewer 
grievance, though undoubtedly the 
brewers had a finger in the pie. 
Imported and picked men formed 
the permanent staff on my own and 
other farms which were under my 
management ; but besides the regu- 
lar labourers I was accustomed to 
employ a gang of drainers every 
winter for five or six months, who 
earned fifty per cent. more than day 
men, and, in spite of their extra 
earnings, left me every spring as 
penniless as they came to me in the 
autumn. They were a drinking set. 


Several times I tried the experi- 
ment of retaining half-a-dozen of 
the ablest men amongst them, some 


of whom proved to be ruffians, so 
that a single experiment sufficed, but 
generally the experimental men were 
good workmen ruined by a single 
vice, for which they could not be held 
responsible, since the mark of the 
beast and of beer had been set on 
them, and like the friar in the 
ballad, or like Dr. John Faustus 
and others who have made a bad 
bargain in the disposal of their 
souls, they were obliged to hold to 
the contract. I could hardly blame 
them, and, in fact, I always looked 
upon the drinking drainers as 
the unfortunate offspring of the 
brewers. It was that feeling pro- 
bably which occasioned on my part 
a tolerance of their ‘ escapes’ that 
reacted on them and made us ex- 
cellent friends. 

There was one great, powerful 
fellow, among the drainers, whom I 
would have given anything to re- 
claim. He was always a sadly di- 
shevelled man from top to toe, but 
one.spring he made an unexpected 
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effort at amendment, and came to 
work renovated from head to foot; 
with new boots and other adorn- 
ments, and with evidences of a brush 
and comb in the background. 

‘Well, William !’ I said, ‘ what 
have you been about ?’ 

‘Signed the pledge, master!’ he 
replied, with a sudden blaze of hap- 
piness and sunshine in a face that 
was usually morose. 

‘Then,’ I said, ‘the ‘ Green 
Man”’ will lose a customer, and the 
other shops will gain one. How 
long have yousigned for ?’ 

‘For three months, just to see 
how it works.’ 

William was a giant in strength, 
but the task he had set himself was 
too hard for him, and at the end of 
the three months he relapsed. Much 
was done to reclaim that parish. 
Reading-rooms and a school-room 
were built, with numerous excellent 
cottages, but the drinking men were 
found to be incurable. It is the 
same in Sussex, where the cheerless 
outlook, in a debauched village, is. 
the pot-house at present, the poor- 
house by-and-by. The young may, 
perhaps, be snatched out of the 
brewers’ clutches if they are taken 
in time, but there is no escape for 
old drinkers. I shall not be so un- 
charitable as to fill up this faint 
outline sketch of the commercial 
character of brewers. There is a 
great deal which cannot be intro- 
duced here. There are gross ele- 
ments mixed with mirth in the beer 
pot; misery beneath the surface. 
But the dregs and heel-taps of my 
subject would only disgust the 
I can only say, in general 
terms, that the interest of brewers 
has led them to debauch the popu- 
lation by multiplying drinking 
places. 

I am far from denying the exist- 
ence of respectable village inns. 
During many professional and other 
rambles in many counties, I have 
often found hospitable and comfort- 
able entertainment in them. The 
brewers have not been able to cor- 
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rupt all the country villages; there 
are some which cluster close around 
the halls of long-descended squires, 
and on such spots sobriety takes 
shelter. The squire cannot, as a 
magistrate, resist the blandishments 
of the brewer, but under the imme- 
diate shadow of his wing, in the 
very precincts of his residence, there 
is seldom more than one inn, kept, 
perhaps, by a trustworthy butler 
who has grown too bulky for his 
post, or by a respectable coachman 
who can no longer climb to his box. 

It might have been supposed that 
even if good cottages could not 
always be obtained under the pater- 
nal system on which our agriculture 
is based, that good gardens would 
be alwayssecured for farm labourers; 
but this is not always the case in 

Sussex, where there are scores of 

crowded little villages, especially 
under the South Downs, without 
gardens or any sure hope of gardens. 

There is, for instance, the village 
of Alfriston, in the gorge of tho 

Cuckmere between Lewes and East- 
bourne, whose market cross stands 
where Saxon ceorles sold their surplus 
produce, and whose castle mound 
marks the site where Alfred the 
Great assembled his thanes before 
beating the Danes at Terrible Down. 
Such a spot deserves a better fate 
than to be badly gardened and pent 
up in such narrow quarters that 
many of the cottagers, to use an 
expression of their own, have hardly 
ground enough outside their doors 
‘to set a bucket upon.’ The history 

of the over-crowding is precisely 

the same as in scores of other vil- 
lages in Sussex, which were flooded 
by the population of surrounding 
parishes, by a policy which has now 
become historical. In the adjoining 
parish, or rather in the three ad- 
joining parishes, we find a noble 
lord living in the midst of his land 
and his people. On_ esthetic 
grounds alone, the noble proprietor 
of these three parishes, which were 
badly off for gardens at his ac- 
cession, would probably have done 
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something. He might, perhaps, 
have allowed each cottager twenty 
rods at sixpence per rod, if only to 
prevent people from eyeing him 
askance as he passed along. The 
people of Alfriston would be de- 
lighted with twenty rods at sixpence 
per rod, and those are the exact 
figures, as to quantity and price, 
which some proprietors, who mete 
out a nicely balanced commercial 
philanthropy, have fixed upon as 
the proper area for the development 
of a labourer’s succulent vegetable 
food, and the proper price to charge 
for land that is going to be improved 
by garden cultivation, and is only 
worth twopence per rod for any 
other purpose. But in the case of 
the noble owner of these South 
Down villages, the feeling of sym- 
pathyand neighbourliness prompted 
him to give the villagers forty rods 
of excellent ground at twenty shil- 
lings per acre. It was forty years 
ago when he went out among the 
folk of Firle, Alciston, and Selmiston, 
Saxon folk descended straight from 
King Alfred’s rustics, without a drop 
of mixed blood in their veins, marked 
out their plots for them, and gave 
them gardens in which to spend odd 
hours and summer‘evenings instead 
of in a pot-house. 

I shall avoid drawing special com- 
parisons between the inhabitants of 
these three villages and of others 
which are less fortunate as to 
gardens; but I may say that to cul- 
tivate forty rods in his over-time a 
labourer must be steady, painstaking 
and industrious ; and as the gardens 
of the three parishes are all well 
kept, it may be concluded that the 
care bestowed on the gardens has 
reacted on the gardeners, and that 
both the one and the other have 
been under the influence of good 
culture. It must not be supposed 
that the Saxons of Alfriston are 
deficient in the gardening instinct 
of their neighbours. They would 
hire a desert if they could get at it, 
and they did lately hire something 
much worse than an average desert, 
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in the shape of an exhausted brick- 
yard, whose wretched and too limited 
area of subsoil and wet clay pits 
they soon planted with smiling 
gardens. 

It must be admitted that there is 
a good deal of immemorial pasture 
about Alfriston which it would be 
revolutionary to dig up ; but there is 
also abundance of arable, for which 
the cottagers would pay the farmers 
a fancy price. A hundred per cent. 
sounds tempting, but let us see what 
it would amount to in the case just 
supposed. Suppose thirty cottagers 
took twenty rodseach—the orthodox 
quantity sanctioned by great autho- 
rities as being the proper area for a 
man to dig and manure by means of 
his unaided resources, without hav- 
ing to hire, or buy, and thereby up- 
set the labour market, or occasion 
arun upon the manure merchants— 
the total areaappropriated tocottage 
uses would be 600 rods, or 3# acres. 
That is not a great sacrifice of land 
for a farmer of 400 or 500 acres; 
but the abstraction of 3? acres from 
a fine square field, and the making of 
a fence to enclose the allotments, 
where a fence was never seen be- 
fore, are irregularities so shocking 
to steady-minded men, that the far- 
mers of this and other Sussex vil- 
lages, true to Conservative princi- 
ples, have left matters as they were ; 
or, rather, they have not left them 
as they were when the first market 
cross was built at Alfriston, and 
for a thousand years afterwards, 
perhaps, but as they have been 
since a French Ambassador wrote 
to his Government of the first Vigs 
and Toriz, and since the eclipse of 
the old English commonalty and 
yeomanry by the interposition of 
farmers—events of yesterday. 

The profit on allotments does not 
tempt large farmers, and all other 
considerations have been hitherto 
quite outside of that commercial po- 
hey which regulates human affairs 
in all progressive villages. If it 
would not pay to provide gardens 
for cottagers, and thereby to inter- 
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pose such a barrier between them 
and their temptations as is seldom 
crossed, how can farmers be blamed 
any moré than East End landlords 
can be held responsible for the 
crowding, bad water, bad air, and 
other abominations of their loath- 
some streets and alleys? Farmers 
are yearly tenants, too, and may 
well feel that it is not their special 
duty to promote the moral develop- 
ment of their neighbourhood. Asa 
rule, perhaps, they are more closely 
knit to the poor around them than 
are the masters in many wretched 
urban districts that might be named, 
and they do more for them, but, as 
I have said, they do not provide 
gardens for them at Alfriston. 

A traveller through the byways 
of Sussex cannot fail to be struck 
by the number of excellent cottages 
with large gardens and orchards, 
isolated in lanes, or in the purlieus 
of a wood, perhaps. The aspect of 
the country will at once remind 
him of the social revolution which 
introduced the present régime of 
large farmers and their men. Whe- 
ther he conclude that the new dy- 
nasty reigning in rural places in 
Sussex fosters abuses and needs re- 
form, or whether he belong to that 
dangerous kind of men who set their 
faces in stubborn resistance to all 
changes, he will observe that a 
stupendous change must have 
taken place when the manor-houses 
and dismantled old farm-houses, 
standing thickly still in Sussex, 
were converted into double and 
treble cottages. I am not going to 
repeat Cobbett’s complaint that 
200,000 farm-houses were pulled 
down in the last century, for al- 
though the rural population was 
undoubtedly much diminished, and 
land was sold in some instances 
which had remained in the same 
yeoman families since the Conquest, 
my object is to point out that a 
great many massive farm-houses 
were not pulled down, and that this 
new and gingerbread dynasty which 
supplanted the ancient rural com- 
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monwealth turned the deserted 
homesteads into cottages, and that 
Sussex—one of the oldest cultivated 
districts in England—is rich in pic- 
turesque old cottages and in capital 
gardens. 

The gardenless cottages are 
generally in the villages and 
hamlets; elsewhere both gardens 
and cottages are good as a rule. 
The ‘wattle and daub’ hoiises 
of some parts of Essex — those 
copies of the ‘houses of sticks 
and mud’ of medisval England— 
are not very numerous in Sussex, 
and in some districts the majority 
of the cottagers, instead of being 
boxed up in little four-celled dwell. 
ings, run up in a row, reside in 
thick-walled and heavily timbered 
buildings, covered in with slabs of 
Horsham stone, fenced about with 
orchards and set in gardens that 
are furnished with flowers and 
shrubs and bee-hives, and much 
else that is attractive as well as 
useful. Cottagers in Sussex are 


much indebted to the large and 


durable methods of construction and 
to the breadth of style prevailing in 
the age of Elizabeth and her suc- 
cessors during the period when the 
builders and planters were the resi- 
dents and owners of the spots they 
improved. At the close of the 
medieval era Henry the Eighth’s 
fruiterer had planted the Kentish 
orchards, and in proportion as pro- 
perty became secure from forfeiture 
and pillage, the love of apples and 
cider increased, and orchards spread 
through the rural districts. Our 
ancestors were always ‘sticking in 
the tree’ that grew while they slept ; 
but unfortunately, so far as orchards 
in Sussex are concerned now, the 
yearly tenant holds the planting of 
fruit-trees in the same light as the 
‘nursing of other people’s babies.’ 
It would pay him, if permanent, to 
keep up the orchards and the taste 
for cider, but, as it is, he does not 
feel indebted: to posterity, and can- 
not persuade himself to plant trees 
for his successors. It is’ admitted 
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that ‘home-made and untaxed 
cider is a much cheaper beverage 
than beer, that it enables an apple 
grower to ‘dish’ the malt tax, that 
it is a mere question of habit whe- 
ther labourers prefer beer or cider, 
and that you can do anything with 
your men if you give them plenty 
to drink, and nothing if you don’t; 
and yet I could name farmers by the 
score who are letting their orchards 
go down owing to the decay of the 
Elizabethan apple trees and of cer- 
tain principles which are dying out 
with them, and which lie, neverthe- 
less, at the root of good husbandry. 

I must beg the reader to tolerate 
an apparent departure from my sub- 


ject here while I refer for a moment 


to the general agricultural situation. 
Those who take what seems to me 
a very superficial view, and greatly 
exaggerate the advancement of an 
art which produces meat at about a 
shilling a pound, while the fairest 
tracts lie in a half-cultivated state; 
will naturally be surprised at any 
person presuming to speak dis- 
paragingly of any branch of that 
famous system of agriculture which 
is generally entitled ‘the modern 
and scientific system,’ and which, 
whatever some may think of it, is 
regarded by others asa system more 
defective in some important respects 
than that which prevailed in those 
very early days when villeins and serfs 
in bondage were afraid to farm for 
fear of robber barons who harried 
their crops and drove away their 
cows. ‘ Modernand scientificfarming’ 
—or, to use a phrase much more to 
the purpose; farming which can feed 
the millions—must be founded on 
the principle of security, a principle 
which prevailed when the old manor 
houses. and hereditary dwelling 
houses of Sussex were built, and 
when its orchards were planted, and 
which has been seriously infringed 
under that modern and necessarily 
ephemeral system which, while land 
lies useless in every county, can- 
not grow meat under about a shil- 
ling a pound. 
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The foregoing may serve to exo- 
nerate the farmer from the blame 
which, at first sight, seems to attach 
to him in connection with the 
garden question. It must be borne 
in mind that the Sussex farmer is 
a mere butterfly as regards the du- 
ration of his tenure. He has the 
prospect of flitting constantly be- 
fore him, and it cannot be expected 
that such an ephemeral being will 
undertake durable improvements, 
especially such as do not directly 
concern himself. As a matter of 
fact, it is the landlords who take up 
the garden question; and at the 
period of those enthusiastic revivals 
of thirty or forty years ago—which I 
should mention as an era of agricul- 
tural improvement, only that meat, 
the testing product, as to skill, of 
our home farming, has doubled 
in price, while the land lies half 
farmed generally—at the com- 
mencement of the revivals and of 
modern farming activities, landlords 
took up the garden question very 
generally and very much to their 
credit. And it will be found 
throughout Sussex that the squire, 
when resident, as he generally is, 
or the peer, ruling a large territory 
on general principles of justice to the 
best of his ability, has commonly pro- 
vided for a former lamentable want 
of gardens by allotting a field for 
them on the best site that could be 
found. It will be understood, then, 
that the labourers became garden- 
less and landless in the eocene pe- 
riod that preceded the modern acti- 
vities, a period of dreadful rural de- 
pression—I had almost said oppres- 
sion—when the four-celled boxes 
for labourers were set up in villages 
and when so many country parishes 
were cleared of houses. They were 
again admitted to the pleasures of 
the spade and hoe when landowners 
laid out the parochial and urban 
allotment fields. 

The great proprietors must have 
been more remarkable for benevo- 
lence than any other class, if they did 
all that could be described in connec- 
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tion with my subject from an abstract 
human sense of duty merely. I 
have no doubt that the responsibi- 
lities of their position have exalted 
their social virtues; that, in addi- 
tion to other motives, the great 
proprietors have been under the 
spell of acertain esprit de corps, and 
that their rule of action, as a body, 
has been a noble one. I venture to 
assert that, as a rule, the gardenless 
spots are out of the control of large 
proprietors. Let any stranger, 
passing through the villages of 
Sussex, enquire who laid out the 
allotment fields, and he will gene- 
rally find that the squire or lord 
did it some years ago; and if a 
field has been taken away, or is to 
be withdrawn, he will generally 
find that somebody living in London, 
too much devoted to trade perhaps, 
and ignorant or indifferent to the 
duties connected with the posses- 
sion of ground and people, has 
bought the field, and is going to 
lay it with Farmer So-and-so’s land 
because it is more convenient to 
receive the rent in a lump sum, and 
because the interloper’s natural 
sentiment of benevolence has been 
dormant for a very long time, and 
his esprit de corps does not include 
kindness to cottagers. 

I shall not indicate any locality 
where blame may attach to indi- 
viduals, but I may notice contrasts 
which cannot offend. Keeping to 
the neighbourhood of the South 
Downs, according to my plan, 
Steyning, a little town of 2,000 in- 
habitants, in the gorge of the Adur, 
is a place which was subjected to 
unfair trials in times past, when 
the cottages in Botolphs were 
closed and shuttered, and Steyning 
sustained a congestive process by the 
overflow of that and other places 
of habitation. The chief proprietor 
is, however, a patron of cottage gar- 
dens ; and a cottagers’ show of gar- 
den produce in his park annually 
testifies to the skill of the cottagers 
of Steyning, which is, in fact, one of 
the best gardened of the little towns 
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and villages of the South Downs. 
But Steyning also contains several 
cottages as gardenless as though 
situated in a crowded court or 
alley of London. They are speci- 
mens of what the application of 
the commercial spirit has done for 
labourers at Steyning, having 
been built by a deceased specu- 
lator—who has passed to his re. 
ward—on the seven per cent. prin- 
ciple, which is literally death to 
cottagers. In this instance, the 
want of gardens and of earth, the 
best of all deodorisers and the 
most conservative of agents in pre- 
venting waste in ditches, caused 
the back places to become saturated 
with filth; and at last fever, in- 
stead of lingering about the pre- 
mises as usual, settled down upon 
them in earnest. In this emer- 
gency, a guardian of the poor vo- 
Junteered to temporarily disinfect 
those horrid places. During the 
process of disinfecting, the boy who 
accompanied him was seized with 
nausea and dread of fever, and was 
taken to the doctor and drenched 
successfully with stimulants, as 
though he had been bitten by a 
puff adder. If he had died, would 
he not have been absolutely killed 
by the speculating builder? There 
is really no more excuse for tolerat- 
ing speculating builders and pu- 
tridity, than for tolerating puff 
adders. 

The adjacent and time-honoured 
village of Bramber is well gardened, 
but close by is Beeding, another 
place of ancient name, and now a 
little street of labourers’ dwellings, 
badly gardened, with an adjoining 
new and seven per cent. row of cot- 
tages, called Castleton, such as only 
a speculator could have built, inas- 
much as gardens were omitted in 
the design. One of the prettiest of 
village sites, and a quaint old place, 
is Ditchling, which was made a farm 
labourers’ village by the obsolete 
policy of the close parishes around. 
Situated as it is on that narrow 
belt of the lower greensand which 
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is, in Sussex, the finest soil possible 
for gardens, it is quite useless for 
cottagers living a mile off, on the 
stiff upper greensand, or the heavy 
gault and the Wealden clay on the 
north and south of Ditchling, 
to attempt to exhibit gooseberries 
and other homely fruits and vege- 
tables, at the cottagers’ show, 
against the men of the vil- 
lage. But on this favoured spot— 
where I visited, in company with 
the Treasurer of the Cottage Garden 
Society, the best cottager’s garden 
I have ever seen, a marvel of pro- 
ductiveness and rapid and ingenious 
succession of crops, and several 
times distinguished by a prize at 
the annual competition of gardens 
—on that spot, where everything 
favours the gardening art, and an 
intense interest is felt in it, allot- 
ment ground is so scarce as to let 
for ashilling a rod. 

I could mention a large straggling 
village—not a nest of houses like 
Ditchling—which is badly gar- 


dened, though it lies favourably 
alongside some forked thorough- 
fares, with fields at the back. And 
this case illustrates a circumstance 
connected with what may be called 


the archeology of my subject. 
Many of the dwellings in this vil- 
lage, and in many others in Sussex, 
were built on sites originally occu- 
pied by squatters on the margin of 
the ways. And these cottage sites 
remain what they always were, 
narrow strips fenced from the 
fields behind, and protected, more 
recently, perhaps, from the road in 
front. They were quite sufficient 
before the age of gardening com- 
menced, but it is time to find a 
remedy for their insufficiency now. 
Iam aware that it is a moot point 
whether gardening had or had not 
suffered a second decline, or rather 
a second sudden fall, previous to the 
time when Queen Anne used to send 
to Flanders for a dish of early peas. 
There is no question that the Roman 
generals and governors had luxu- 
rious gardens in Britain, adorned 
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them with bays, roses, and various 
shrubs and plants, especially those 
that were sweet scented, and sowed 
them with culinary vegetables, and 
that they were extensive horticul- 
tural improvers and importers, 
though the apple tree, which Sussex 
farmers now neglect, preceded even 
the Romans in Britain. A sudden 
decline of gardens began in the 
year 449, when the Norsemen came 
and trod them under foot. And no 
doubt the Church and the other 
great proprietors revived gardening 
to some extent, especially after vi- 
siting the Mediterranean countries 
during the crusading era; but it 
can hardly be believed that the 
Wars of the Roses trampied gardens 
under foot to such an extent as 
some have imagined, when we know, 
from the price of corn during those 
civil wars, that it was an era of 
abundant harvests, and that farm- 
ing could not have been much dis- 
turbed. Some historians, however, 
have asserted that the revival of 
gardening, which commenced in 
the reign of Henry VIII., was not 
the first, but the second great re- 
vival since the Roman gardens 
were destroyed. However this may 
be, it appears that farm labourers 
had less need of gardens at all 
former periods than at present, in- 
asmuch as they relied less on their 
own unaided resources in the matter 
of diet. 

It is curious to observe the bias 
with which the food question has 
been discussed from an historical 
point of view. On this special 
subject I must venture to com- 
plain of a great historian, who 
has heightened his comparison of 
past and present, and flattered the 
modern period, by taking excep- 
tional cycles as his standards. I 
think we may conclude that food 
was on-the whole more abundant 
generally among mediswval than 
among modern farm labourers. 
At present there has been no 
proper and sufficient substitute 
for the milk that was a main stay, 
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as regards sustenance, among medi- 
seval labourers. There seems to be 
a great deal of prejudice and igno- 
rance prevailing on the subject of 
milk; and a popular historian, com- 
menting on what he regarded as 
the hard fare of Sir John Cullum’s 
harvest men in the thirteenth cen- 
tury, overlooks the milk altogether. 
I dare say the historian could not 
take it; and few people can when 
their occupations are sedentary, be- 
cause it is so richly nutritious; but 
he should see the Kentish plough- 
boys bobbing for bits of perk in 
their morning basins of warm milk ! 
How their facesshine! The house- 
hold custom has not quite died out 
in Kent, where many farmers still 
feed their men; but the practice is 
rare in Sussex, and I know farm- 
houses where ten great male ser+ 
vants have shrunk, in my own time, 
into one small groom, or even into 
a page boy in buttons, and where 
the great oaken table still stretches 
down the huge kitchen, but the only 
clatter of knives and forks at din- 
ner time comes from the extreme 
end, where two serving maids sit 
alone, their old companions having 
gone into cottages, and the family 
having migrated into the parlour 
long ago. 

Glancing at an age which pre- 
ceded that of tenant farmers, we 
find that the great proprietors fed 
their own people by the hundred, 
and that big and little dined to- 
gether in the same great hall. We 
may suppose that on state occasions 
there may have been some difference 
in the dishes and liquors served 
above and below the salt; but I 
have never seen it asserted that any 
restriction existed in respect to cab- 
bage and other cooked vegetables, 
which probably circulated freely 
even among the humblest vassals, 
including the Gurths and Wambas 
both of Saxon and Norman England. 
There was, therefore, no need for 
vegetable gardens and allotments, 
except among those who did not 
dine with their lords, and they, in 
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point of fact, had allotments and 
kept cows. But the days of great 
housekeeping, both in medivai 
and in modern Sussex, are past. 
There is another small matter 
connected with the garden question, 
which is that crabs for verjuice, 
which were formerly used instead 
of vegetables to some extent, can- 
not now be obtained in any con- 
siderable quantity from our dimi- 
nished woods and hedgerows. All 
those useful herbs and simples 
too, which grew so plentifully on 
the waste, have been long extermi- 
nated, or driven into corners, where 
only botanists can pursue them. 
And in many other respects the 
privileges of the poor have been 
diminished in proportion as popu- 
lation -has increased, and the rich 
and more powerful have mono- 
polised the wastes and common 
grounds. It is a significant fact 


that in the rudest parts of Sus- 
sex, such as the Dicker, where there 
are few resident gentry to stop the 
footpaths, by favour of the quarter 


sessions, they are still far more 
numerous than elsewhere, to the 
unspeakable pleasure and conveni- 
ence of those who walk much, as 
the poor do, in those neighbour- 
hoods. 

In short, gardens were never so 
essential as they are in the altered 
and transitional state in which the 
humblest and largest rural class 
finds itself at the present period. 
As I said before, the largest pro- 
prietors benevolently recognised the 
want of gardens some years ago. 
But other proprietors, and farmers 
generally, act on a different prin- 
ciple, and hence the narrow sites on 
the waysides often remain as nar- 
row as ever, because farmers cannot 
persuade themselves to part with a 
few rods of the fields adjoining. It is 
curious the way in which land sticks 
even to its occupier, as well as to 
the owner, like an incurable habit. 
Money is often lost on a wretched 
border of a field, and many a clay 
pit, impracticable for the plough, is 
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abandoned to thistles and docks in 
preference to being turned over to 
a fellow-creature, becausethe farmer 
feels that if that were done the pit 
would be lost for ever; he feels 
that the tenure of land is a ticklish 
thing, and that it won’t do for him 
to play fast and loose even in respect 
to aclay pit. He feels this, he does 
not think it; he dares not think on 
the subject of land tenure, unless, 
indeed, he be secretly disaffected, 
if not at. open war with the agri- 
cultural status quo. Some men, it 
is said, would rather die than 
think; and many farmers would 
rather go to Hades than part with 
an inch of their land, finding it 
doubly disagreeable, no doubt, to 
give up possession and disturb the 
existing state of things, and perhaps 
to let in the thin end of a wedge as 
the result of this thinking about 
the interests of their labourers. 

It might become desirable and 
profitable, at some future time, to 
provide gardens, and to put other 
advantages within the reach of the 
labourers, who are, in. many in- 
stances, manifesting an increasing 
dislike to agricultural employment ; 
but in the meantime, as the existing 
evil influences more than one gene- 
ration, and does not appear to be 
very removable under the operation 
of the commercial principle, and as 
gardenless labourers generally be- 
come pot-house people, plunged in 
misery such as their ancestors in 
the time of Alfred the Great never 
dreamt of, it would be well, per- 
haps, if the people in power in such 
neighbourhoods as Alfriston were 
to try an experimental policy, how- 
ever unsound in theory, with the 
direct object of improving the moral 
and physical condition of the people, 
even at a pecuniary sacrifice. An 
ancient site recalls to mind the 
wholesome polity of Saxon England 
which exacted personal duties and 
mutual responsibilities from every 
member of the hundred, wapentake, 
or tithing, from the ealderman to 
the humblest of the company who 
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paid the tithing penny. One can- 
not help feeling that if this primi- 
tive social contract were revived, 
and every individual becameanswer- 
able to the rest for his good be- 
haviour, the responsibility would be 
peculiarly heavy in Alfriston, or 
any other spot where ignorant and 
uncultivated farm labourers are 
crowded together, and deprived -of 
that nucleus of virtue and happi- 
ness called a paradise in Persia and 
a garden in England. 

There is an old-fashioned rule of 
conduct which is exploded, no doubt, 
among commercial men as an active 
influence, or practical motive, be- 
tween man and man; but in the 
present emergency it might perhaps 
be tried successfully at Alfriston. 
I mean the principle of doing to 
others as we would they should do 
tous. When one plan has failed 
under peculiar circumstances and 
for the moment, it does not seem 
altogether fanciful to suggest that 
another should be tried even if it 
be old, out of fashion, unprogres- 
sive, and contrary to.the most ap- 
proved doctrines of political eco- 
nomy. The law which incited the 
single ratepayer in the adjoining 
parish to pull down the cottages, 
has been repealed ; but in case there 
should be other social and _ political 
errors, sheltering and even inciting 
to wrong-doing, under the plea of 
sound political economy, I venture to 
recommend the farmers and proprie- 
tors of Alfriston and other Sussex 
parishes, whose social machinery 
may be deranged, to try the effects 
of the Christian principle. Its sim- 
plicity may adapt it perhaps to 
rustic communities, while a more 
complicated method may be more 
suitable for highly civilised society, 
whose well-boxed. and _ lubricated 
wheels always run true without 
creaking. I merely suggest a plan 
that might work well locally among 
simple folk. 

As for those old and disinte- 
grating villages in Sussex which 
have long outlived their ancient 
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fame, and which, amidst the relics 
of a noble era, roar their Satur- 
day night songs in pot-houses, 
they are by no means singular in 
their plight, though I have singled 
them out on this occasion. There 
are many sites and Saxon fous, 
under the Downs, which are as 
badly off for gardens as Alfriston. 
Some may think of Brighton, and 
no doubt everybody in Brighton 
would be better for a garden, but 
people cannot complain in Brighton, 
they knew in the beginning that 
there would be room only for a 
window-sill display of flowers, 
that there would be no ground for 
actual gardens, and that they must 
be satisfied, therefore, either with the 
anticipation of gardens, or with the 
suburban charms of Keymer and 
Hurstpierpoint, or the attractions of 
cherry, strawberry, and fig gardens 
out of the town; for the climate and 
soil of that part of the coast a little 
west of Brighton are so favourable 
that figs overtop the cottages, and 
even pomegranates ripen a few pips 
on south walls, while grapes are 
grown in the greatest profusion, 
small fruits fairly defy the feathered 
depredators, and raspberries, especi- 
ally, have to be preserved in sugar, 
vinegar, and even gin, as the only 
means of avoiding waste or an 
unsatisfactory market, when five- 
pence per quart is the highest price 
the dealers offer. Brighton, there- 
fore, situated in such a district, sup- 
plied with figs from Tarring, grapes 
and melons from Worthing, and 
strawberries from Chiltington, pos- 
sessing all the advantages of abun- 
dant vegetables at the market price 
—Brighton cannot complain. But 
a farm labourer without a gar- 
den is a ‘muzzled ox’—an earth- 
tiller without a clod at his own 
disposal. 

It is much to be regretted that 
in concluding this paper I cannot 
point out a complete remedy for the 
want of gardens in many parts of 
Sussex. It is always satisfactory 
when an author can conclude with 
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a specification of some invention of 
his own, a nice piece of moral ma 
chinery warranted to treat the evil 
to be dealt with like a saw mill 
cutting through a baulk of timber. 
But I am afraid the garden griev- 
ance resembles many others that 
are incapable of settlement by any 
kind of machinery or panacea. 
There are about 3,000 farmers in 
Sussex, and there are their land- 
lords. It would be a marvellous 
piece of machinery that would move 
all their minds in one direction. 
Nor is it so much the mind as the 
heart, perhaps, that needs moving. 
I have given reasons why farmers 
would be likely, as a rule, to ex- 
hibit some indifference to the gar- 
den question. I have pointed out 
that they are ephemeral beings, and 
that as yearly tenants, always pre- 
pared for flight, their well-oiled 
wings are not such as angels wear. 

There is no ‘ abuse,’ I hope, in this ; 
but as a set-off to a truth which the 
subject compelled me to notice, per- 
haps I may be allowed the satisfac- 
tion of referring to one at least of 
the numerous exceptions on land 
occupied and partly owned by three 
brothers whom I have the pleasure 
of knowing. Their farming ison an 
extensive scale, requiring numerous 
cottages, all of which are good. On 
some hired land, near a small town, 
allotments were duly provided for the 
urban cottagers, and apple trees were 
planted—under yearly tenancy !— 
which each yielded a dumpling 
fifteen years ago, and are now fine 
trees. I cannot describe the plea- 
sure these gentlemen must feel, and 
which has sometimes been reflected, 
in a degree, on myself when we 
have visited the cottagers, who are 
frequently of the third generation 
born on the spot, as indeed their mas- 
ters are. Ido not hesitate to say that 
the most fastidious persons would 
find these cottages, in many in- 
stances, fit for their own immediate 
occupation, so far as soap and water 
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could make them, well supplied 
with plain furniture and household 
utensils, and by no means undeco- 
rated by aid of the fine arts. As 
for spotless cleanliness—that long 
stride towards essential _ refine- 
ment—it prevails in every nook 
and corner, and the sheets of the 
spare beds are white as falling snow 
flakes. I am speaking of families, 
be it understood, at the best-off time 
of life, when the elder children are 
away and the parents have risen to 
the top of their several professions 
as foremen, shepherds, yard-men, 
ploughmen, &c. Day men and men 
with families cannot be quite so 
nice in their householdarrangements, 
but decency in cottages and excel- 
lence in gardens reign on these farms, 
both on those that are hired and on 
those that are hereditary. Each 
cottage stands in a garden full of 
vegetables, with fruit trees and 
gooseberry bushes and flowers plant- 
ed along the path that runs from 
the front gate, and also in the 
narrow border round the house, 
where they form a neat fringe like 
the ribbon and collar round the neck 
ofacountry girl. In this utilitarian 
age the agricultural iconoclasts who 
would destroy all ornament, in- 
cluding all trees and hedges, for the 
sake of profitable farming, may de- 
precate flowers in a cottage garden, 
inasmuch as the labourer cannot 
grow a potato where he sets a tu- 
lip. But the cottager has an ex- 
cuse for them, and he justifies this 
branch of the fine arts by the simple 
remark, as you look round his pre- 
mises, ‘My missus is fond of 
flowers!’ The truth is the pair 
are both as fond of them as our 
primeval parents were of the flowers 
in Paradise. The iconoclasts of 
agriculture may talk of the waste 
of room; but it is a poor and nar- 
row view they take. ‘ There are 
more things in heaven and earth 
than are dreamt of’ in the wire 
fence philosophy. 
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BULWER’S LAST 


N a ‘Prefatory Note’ to The 
Parisians, by the author’s son, 
the relations existing between Bul- 
wer’s three latest productions are 
suggestively indicated : 


The Parisians (we are told) and Kenelm 
Chillingly were begun about the same time, 
and had their common origin in the same 
central idea. That idea first found fantastic 
expression in The Coming Race; and the 
three books, taken together, constitute a 
special group, distinctly apart from all the 
other works of their author. 


The didactic element is not want- 
ing, though it is seldom inartisti- 
cally prominent in any of the series 
of fictions for which our literature 
is indebted to Lord Lytton’s inde- 
fatigable pen. ‘ The satire of his 
earlier novels,’ to avail ourselves of 
the classification given by his son: 


is a protest against false social respect- 
abilities ; the humour of his later ones is a 
protest against the disrespect of social 
realities. By the first he sought to promote 
social sincerity and the free play of personal 
character; by the last to encourage mu- 
tual charity and sympathy amongst all 
classes on whose inter-relation depends the 
character of society itself. But in these 
three books (i.e. The Coming Race, Kenelm 
Chillingly, and The Parisians) the moral 
purpose is more definite and exclusive. 
Each of them is an expostulation against 
what seemed to him the perilous popularity 
of certain social and political theories, or a 
warning against the influence of certain 
intellectual tendencies upon individual 
character and national life. 


As we shall see, the design is pur- 
sued, and the action of ‘modern 


ideas’ is illustrated, more com- 
pletely and clearly in the case of 
the nation than of the individual. 
Kenelm Chillingly is a fiction of 
much the same type as My Novel 
or The Caztons, reflecting, indeed, 
more recent shades of nineteenth 
century thought, and charged with 
the issues of a later day, but con- 
ceived in essentially the same vein, 
and executed in a closely similar 
form. The hero of the book is the 
VOL, IX.—NO. LIV. NEW SERIES, 
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THREE BOOKS. 


alter ego of Pisistratus Caxton, in- 
fected with the spirit of a new 
generation, more imbued with Ger- 
man philosophy and metaphysics. 
But the moral and still more the 
method of the work are identical 
with those with which we are al- 
ready familiar. The very dramatis 
jy “sone are the reproduction of 
tuose whom we have seen in the 
pages of The Caatons, grouped to- 
gether upon the same principles of 
relation and contrast, and coming 
upon the stage in much the same 
manner. Trevanion lives again in 
Leopold Travers—the typical coun- 
try gentleman of Bulwer’s last 
novel of English life: the Rev. 
Stalworth Chillingly is little more 
than the replica of Parson Dale 
developed into a high state of mus- 
cular Christianity; Mivers Chil- 
lingly is a more intellectual Sir 
Sedley Beaudesert; Cecilia Travers 
is the twin sister of Fanny Treva- 
nion; the Blanche of The Caztons 
and the Lilian of Chillingly differ 
from each other only in name, The 
experiences of Kenelm and Pisis- 
tratus commence with a_ similar 
series of adventures. Both young 
men are seized with the same spirit to 
‘ get outside their own skin ’—to use 
the Bulwerian expression—and to 
see the world throughsome other me- 
dium than that of their own identity. 
Both buckle on the same knapsack, 
both meet with the same marvellous 
personages, compounds of all that 
is erratic in Bohemianism and all 
that is attractive in genius—melo- 
dious minstrels, gifted poets, and 
consummate artists; both find 
themselves in the end recalled by 
the promptings of duty from their 
nomadic indulgences to the sphere 
of a settled home. After a few 
years of this vagabond existence, 
years devoted to the cultivation of 
the ‘new ideas’ of his generation, 
the chief being defined by him as 
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‘the not-worth-while idea,’ Kenelm 
Chillingly decides that there is ‘a 
great deal to be said in favour of 
worth-whileism.’ 


I see (he observes, iii. 155) a man who, 
with very common-place materials for in- 
terest or amusement at his command, con- 
tinues to be always interested or generally 
amused; I ask myself why and how? And it 
seems to me as if the cause started from fixed 
beliefs, which settle his relations with God 
and man, and that settlement he will not 
allow any speculations to disturb, . . Then 
he plants those beliefs on the soil of a happy 
and genial home, which tends to confirm 
and strengthen and call them into daily 
practice; and when he goes forth from 
home, even to the farthest verge of the 
circle that surrounds it, he carries with him 
the home influences of kindliness and use. 
Possibly my line of life may be drawn to 
the verge of a wider circle than his; but so 
much the better for interest and amusement 
if it can be drawn from the same centre ; 
namely, fixed beliefs daily warmed into 
vital action in the sunshine of a congenial 
home. 


The citizen’s best school is his own 
hearthside ; the surest guarantee of 
publicexcellencesisthe conscientious 
discharge of domestic duties. This 
seems to be the text on which 
Kenelm Chillingly, not less than The 
Cazxtons, is a dramatic and pictu- 
resque homily; this is one of the 
precepts whose violation, with the 
results which that violation entails, 
is illustrated in The Parisians. 

We are, however, immediately 
concerned, not so much to criticise 
the plot, moral, or characters of 
either The Parisians or Kenelm 
Chillingly, necessary though it will 
be to recur to both, as to determine 
the relations which exist between 
the different members of what, as 
the extracts above given from the 
‘Prefatory Note’ will show, we are 
justified in calling Bulwer’s Trilogy. 
It is in The Coming Race that the 
germs of the theories of which 
Kenelm Chillingly and The Parisians 
are the more circumstantial and less 
fantastic expositions, are to be found. 
Though it may not be easy to dis- 
tinguish, in the case of a composi- 
tion, the materials of which have 
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been fused, by the alchemy of a 
vivid imagination, into an artistic 
and harmonious whole, between the 
purely satirical and the purely 
romantic elements, a purpose, clear 
and consistent throughout, may still 
be traced in The Coming Race. The 
portraiture of ideal communities 
has been a favourite device with poli- 
tical philosophers and political sati- 
rists at all times. The success of 
The Coming Race has been unequi- 
vocally attested by the multitude 
of imitations, one of them of consi- 
derable merit, which it has called 
forth. In the interpenetration of 
the human and the superhuman, 
as in the account of the physical 
attributes and the formation of the 
inhabitants of the subterranean 
world, readers of this brilliant jeu 
@ esprit will be reminded of parts of 
Gulliver’s Travels—notably his ex- 
periences of the Houhnyhms; inthe 
directness and pungency of the 
political sarcasm many points of 
resemblance to Mr. Disraeli’s Popa- 
nilla suggest themselves. Whereas, 
however, most compositions of this 
kind have been satires upon exist- 
ing social or political errors, it is 
the peculiarity of The Coming Race 
to expose the unattainable nature 
of certain aspirations after social 
and political perfection. Regarded 
in the integrity of its origin and 
effect, the book bears the stamp of 
a glowing originality, and of a 
vigour and freshness of imagina- 
tion which may well have asto- 
nished the public when they heard 
that the author was one who had 
been incessantly writing for them 
during almost half a century. Yet 
there are several passages in The 
Coming Race which display so close 
an affinity with the views, half phi- 
losophical, half mystical, scattered 
throughout Bulwer’s novels, that 
an acute critic might have divined 
an identity of authorship. For 
instance, we are perpetually met by 
traces of that same belief in the 
magnetic influence of mind over 
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mind which enters so largely into 
Zanoni, and which obtained so 
bizarre a development in A Strange 
Story. In ‘The World Without a 
Sun,’ which the hero of The Coming 
Race discovers, the Vril-ya can pro- 
duce upon inanimate objects the 
same effect produced in the world 
above by ‘mesmerism or electro- 
biology over the nerves and muscles 
of animated objects ;) & propos of 
which the human hero admits that 
he has seen among his own kind 
‘phenomena which show that over 
certain living organisations certain 
other living organisations can esta- 
blish an influence genuine in itself, 
but often exaggerated by credulity 
or craft.’ And the class of compo- 
sition to which The Coming Race 
belongs is one peculiarly adapted to 
Bulwer’s genius. Bulwer possessed 
in a high degree the rich fancy of 
the romancist and the keen percep- 
tion of the satirist. If he had been 
less of a romancist he would have 
been more effective as a novelist. 
In The Coming Race he was free to 
let his imagination run romantic 
riot without weakening the effect of 
his satire. 

The object of The Coming Race 
may be briefly described as the 
reductio ad impossibile or ad absur- 
dum of modern democratic aspira- 
tions ; the proof, by a double line 
of argument, that a pure democracy 
is a thing as little to be realised as 
itisto be desired. In this mysterious 
under-world, whither we are led, we 
are shown a state of society which 
seems to satisfy all the require- 
ments of the democratic ideal. 
Equality here is not a name: it is 
areality. Social distinctions are un- 
known. No such things as honours 
or insignia of higher rank exist. 
Poverty and competition are words 
which have no place in the vocabu- 
lary of the Vril-ya. ‘ Riches are 
not persecuted because they are not 
envied : ’ 


Those problems connected with the la- 
bours of a working class, hitherto insoluble 
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above ground, and above ground conducing 
to such bitterness between classes, were 
solved by a process of the simplest ; a dis- 
tinct and separate working class was dis- 
pensed with altogether ; 

while a further step in the direc- 
tion of theoretical perfectibility has 
been made by the establishment of 
absolute equality between the sexes. 
But what is the nature of the beings 
among whom this grand series of 
consummations has been realised, 
and what are the conditions under 
which their results are preserved ? 
In thefirst place, the members of this 
community are not men and women, 
such as exist upon the surface of 
the earth. Their stature is that of 
giants : if their face is that of man, 
it is ‘ yet of a type of man distinct 
from our known extant races. The 
nearest approach to it in outline 
and expression is the face of the 
sculptured sphinx, so regular in its 
calm, intellectual, and mysterious 
beauty.’ The discovery of the 
magic agency, known as Vril, at 
once life-giving and life-destroying, 
has rendered civil strife as impossible 
as foreign war, and has equalised 
for all practical purposes the vary- 
ing degrees of physical strength. 

If army met army, and both hadcommand 
of this agency (Vril), it could be but to the 
annihilation of each. The age of war was, 
therefore, gone; but with the cessation of 
war other effects upon the social state soon 
became apparent. Man was so completely 
at the mercy of man, each whom he en- 
countered being able, if so willing, to slay 
him on the instant, that all notions of 
government by force gradually vanished 
from political systems and forms of law. 


All the faculties and impulses of 
nature are utilised in the highest 
degree. Thus the destructiveness 
of children, rendered by Vril the 
equals in strength of adults, is made 
to contribute to the public good 
by the custom which assigns to 
them the duty of annihilating all 
noxious animals which may invade 
the kingdom. 


Not a grumbler was ever heard of; the 
vices that rot our cities here had no footing. 
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Amusements abounded, but they were all 
innocent. No merrymakings conduced to 
intoxication, to riot, to disease. Love 
existed, and was ardent in pursuit; but, its 
object once secured, was faithful. 


Democracy, in the sense of ab- 
solute equality, is inconsistent with 
the desire or the fruition of what- 
ever serves to distinguish one man 
from his fellows. Everything, 
therefore, which may tend to excite 
or to gratify the human taste for 
personal pre-eminence in this com- 
munity is religiously tabooed. Plato 
did not banish Homer more severely 
from his ideal Republic than does 
Bulwer all material or opportunity 
for the higher literature of the imagi- 
nation from thekingdom of the Vril- 
ya. Poetry singsof ‘ambition, ven- 
geance, unhallowed love, the thirst 
for war-like renown, and such like ;’ 
but the Vril-ya are amenable to 
none of these passions. They stand 
upon a dead level of ethical mono- 
tony: the moral average is so equal 
that ‘there are no salient virtues.’ 
Moreover, remarks one of the mem- 
bers of this community, in reply to 
a sentiment of surprise expressed 
by the stranger at the absence of 
any hierarchy of literature or aris- 
tocracy of art— 

We should soon lose that equality which 
constitutes the felicitous essence of our 
commonwealth if we selected any individual 
for pre-eminent praise : pre-eminent praise 
would confer pre-eminent power; and the 
moment it were given, evil passions, now 
dormant, would awake; other men would 
immediately covet praise, then would arise 
envy, and with envy hate, and with hate 
calumny and persecution. 


Similarly the rights of women are 
conceded to the uttermost in this 
happy commonwealth. Why? Be- 
cause, in respect of physical 
strength, power of will, and intel- 
lectual attainments, women are 
superior to men, and, as such, claim 
and possess the initiative in matri- 
monial proposals. The gist of all 
this admirable fooling is sufficiently 
apparent. A perfect democracy, it 
has been said, is the most shameless 
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thing in the world; according to 
the views contained in The Coming 
Race, it is also the most impossible. 
‘Eradicate all human instincts; nip 
all human aspirations in the bnd; 
remove all that makes life worth 
having ; and then, but not sooner, 
expect to realise your democratic 
ideal. The man, it has been said, 
who can dwell in isolation from his 
fellows must be either @edc i} Onpior ; 
and man is not more a political 
animal than he is an anti-democra- 
tic animal. Equalise the ingenia 
of humanity ; exterminate the in- 
stinct for individual distinction, and 
then one man may be ‘as good as 
another, and a great deal better.’ 
Elevate womeu to a footing of 
natural equality with, or superiority 
to, men, and philosophers will cease 
to complain of the subjection of sex. 
Once institute a reciprocity of an- 
nihilative power; the reign of 
Saturn and the Virgin will return ; 
wars will be impossible, for to 
embrace a quarrel will be to court 
a common destruction. Hence it is 
that if The Coming Race are ever to 
make their way to the upper airs, 
it can only be by the total destruc- 
tion and replacement of the existent 
varieties of man; in other words, 
when we are thoroughly democra- 
tised we shall cease to be human. 
The life, too, of the Vril-ya would 
be as intolerable as it is impractic- 
able. 


If (writes Bulwer) you would take a 
thousand of the best and most philosophical 
of human beings you could find in London, 
Paris, Berlin, New York, or even Boston, 
and place them as citizens in this beatified 
community, my belief is, that in less than a 
year they would either die of ennui, or at- 
tempt some revolution by which they would 
militate against the good of the community, 
and be burnt into cinders at the request of 
the Tur. 


Still, even amongst the Vril-ya 
themselves, the prominence of some 
one personage is a social postulate : 


The object of all systems of philosophical 
thought tends to the attainment of unity, 
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or the ascent through all intervening laby- 
rinths to the simplicity of a single first cause 
or principle. 

This principle manifests itself in 
the creation of a single supreme 
magistrate (styled Tur), and thus 
does Bulwer, by what has been called 
above a double line of argument, 
demonstrate the chimerical nature 
of that morbid craving after equal- 
ity whose failure and futility are re- 
corded in the annals of most nations. 

Such is the central satire of The 
Coming Race. On the more direct, 
less unmistakable, and supremely 
clever rapier thrusts at the political 
follies, foibles, and fantasies of the 
time, in which it abounds, we must 
forbear to comment. Some addi- 
tional remarks, however, are neces- 
sary to establish and elucidate its 
connection with The Parisians. The 
social felicity which the inhabit- 
ants of the sunless world have 
attained is represented as the tardy 
outcome of centuries of preliminary 
strife and misery. An expatiation 
by the imaginary raconteur ‘on 
the present grandeur and pro- 
spective pre-eminence of that glori- 
ous American Republic in which 
Europe enviously seeks its model 
and tremblingly foresees its doom ;’ 
a series of glowing predictions of 
the magnificent future which smiles 
on mankind, ‘ when the flag of free- 
dom shall float over an entire con- 
tinent, and two hundred millions of 
intelligent citizens accustomed from 
infancy to the daily use of revolvers, 
shall apply to a cowering universe 
the doctrine of the patriot Monroe’ 
—recall to his host and his gifted 
daughter the historic memories ot 
the long remote stages by which 
the Vril-ya have advanced to their 
present beatific condition. What 
the stranger extols as a highly 
wrought civilisation is stigmatised 
with sympathetic contempt by his 
entertainers as sheer barbarism. 
They and their immediate subterra- 
nean neighbours have gone through 
it themselves. Many generations 
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ago their communities were engaged 
in fierce competition with each 
other. ‘They had their rich and 
poor; they had orators and con- 
querors ; they made war either for 
a domain or an idea.’ Popular 
assemblies increased; republics mul- 
tiplied ; universal democracies were 
established. ‘It was the age of 
envy and hate, of fierce passions, of 
constant social changes more or less 
violent, of strife between classes.’ 
‘ Koom-Posh’ had degenerated into 
‘Glek-Nas,’—the government of the 
many, or the ascendency of the 
most hollow and ignorant, indicated 
by the former idiom, had culminated 
in that popular passion or ferocity 
which is the ‘ universal strife rot’ in- 
dicated by the latter. From thisthey 
were only delivered by the discovery 
of thesuperhuman fluid ‘ Vril,’ which 
made them more than men, superior 
to all mortal passions, and which 
has for ever dethroned the principle 
of Koom-Posh: ‘viz. the govern- 
ment of the ignorant upon the prin- 
ciple of being the most numerous.’ 
Glek-Nas is the inevitable sequel 
of Koom-Posh. If men aspire after 
equality they sink into confusion, 
and Glek-Nas is useless. 

Koom-Posh is bad enough, still it has 
brains, though at the back of its head, and 
is not without a heart ; but in Glek-Nas the 


brain and heart of the creatures disappear, 
and they become all jaws, claws, and belly. 


If the agency of Vril intervene, 
then, indeed, the community which 
has thus degenerated may be saved. 
But how count upon this divine 


deliverance? Thus does Bulwer 
make good the second great point of 
his political satire, that ifthe attempt 
at democracy be persisted in, it ends 
in anarchy and chaos, from which 
men can only be rescued bya miracle. 
In this account of the progress of 
social disorganisation there is a 
resemblance, with which it is impos- 
sible not to be struck, to the ana- 
lysis instituted by Plato in the 
Republic of the successive stages 
of political decay. The decline is 
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more gradual as depicted by the 
Greek philosopher than by the 
modern satirist; but its principle 
is identical. A timocracy is a de- 
praved aristocracy of which oli- 
garchy is the natural outcome. To 
oligarchy succeeds democracy,which 
culminates in sheer disruption or 
strife rot, to be checked by that 
vilest of all polities, tyranny. 

The principles of the political 
philosophy, set forth in grotesque 
and fanciful guise in The Coming 
Race, are practically applied and 
historically illustrated in The Pari- 
sians. The Parisian society of im- 
perial and democratic France was 
selected by the author, as his son 
informs us, ‘ for characteristic illus- 
tration as being the most advanced 
in the progress of “modern ideas.” ’ 
We think we can suggest another 
consideration which may well have 
influenced Bulwer in his choice. 
As wehave seen, the democraticideal 
has been more or less successfully 
achieved by the Vril-ya because 
with them human passions and appe- 
tites are at their lowest ebb and 
throb with the feeblest pulsations. 
The moral state of the Vril-ya is 
an approach to the Stoical apatheia. 
It follows that democracy is least 
attainable, and that the efforts after 
it are surest to issue in disastrous 
frustration, in the case of a people 
whose passions are strongest, whose 
emotions are least trustworthy, 
whose impulses are most capricious. 
As human vitality rises, the possi- 
bility of the democratic Utopia 
recedes. Paris with the manifold 
beatings of its highly-wrought life 
was a crucial instance to select for 
exposing the impracticability of the 
democratic effort. 

On our first introduction to 
French society in The Parisians, 
we find that the causes of decay 
and rot have for some time been at 
work. Of these causes, the first 
and the chief—to the second we 
shall refer later—is that ‘the throne 
and the system rest on universal 
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suffrage—on a suffrage which gives 
to classes the most ignorant a 
power that preponderates over all 
the healthful elements of know- 
ledge.’ (The Parisians, Vol. I. 187.) 
‘You have thus,’ remarks a German 
critic, who is addressing the com- 
pany in a Parisian salon, ‘sought 
the well-spring of a political system 
in the deepest stratum of popular 
ignorance.’ (JIb.) 


The imperial régime, based upon a scheme 
of plébiscites, is developing a spirit of 
dependence among the workmen of Paris 
which, in the opinion of the same observer, 
will one day work its overthrow. The 
benevoient aim of the Emperor to find the 
Parisian owvriers ample work and good 
wages, independently of the natural laws 
which regulate the markets of labour 
generally among the members of the class 
thus artificially assisted the idea that the 
State is bound to maintain them. 


‘The moment,’ predicts the Teu- 
ton seer, ‘the State fails in that 
impossible task, they will accom- 
modate their honesty to a rush 
upon property under the name of 
social reform. . . . The day is not 
far off when the rotat work through- 
out all layers and strata of French 
society will insure a fall of the 
fabric, at the sound of which the 
world will ring.’ (I. p. 191.) In 
the fourth volume we see the be- 
ginning of the realisation of this 
prophecy ; but we do not see its 
full consummation. The Empire 
has fallen at Sedan. Koom-Posh 
has given place to Glek-Nas. But 
the history is not carried down to 
the hour when the fires of the 
Commune threatened the galleries 
of the Luxembourg. The greater 
portion of The Parisians is an exposi- 
tion of the forces which are gradu- 
ally undermining the foundations of 
the democratic empire, and of the 
manner in which these agencies 
respectively operate—is in fact an 
enlargement upon that theme of 
which The Coming Race gave us the 
text. Individual character is re- 
presented as the product of politi- 
cal government, and the govern- 
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ment of the empire produces its 
corresponding type of moral and 
intellectual habit. We have pointed 
out above an analogy between 
the Platonic and the Bulwerian 
treatment. In the eighth book of 
the Republic there is a descrip- 
tion of the democratic character 
which is so faithful a summary of 
the distinctive features of the class 
of men described in The Parisians, 
who plotted the overthrow of the 
democratic empire, that it may be 
transcribed here : 

He lives from day to day to the end in 
the gratification of the carnal appetite, now 
drinking himself drunk to the sound of 
music, and presently drinking water and 
starving himself, and presently putting 
himself under training; sometimes idling 
and neglecting everything, and then living 
like a student of philosophy. And often he 
takes a part in’ public affairs, and starting 
up speaks and acts according to the impulse 
of the moment. Now he follows eagerly ir 
the steps of certain great generals because 
he covets their distinctions; and anon he 
takes to trade because he covets the suc- 
cessful trader. And there is no order or 
constraining rule in his life; but he calls 
this life of his pleasant, and liberal, and 
happy, and follows it out to the end. Is 
not this the existence led by the man whose 
motto is Liberty and Equality ? 

Compare with this the sketch 
which we have of Victor de Mauléon, 
profligate, conspirator, man of plea- 
sure and man of genius, bent upon 
destroying the system of the Empire, 
‘nomatter what nor whom it crushed 
beneath its ruins,’ merely because 
it is in the way of his private 
ambitions; the sensual epicureanism 
of the bourgeois sybarites of the 
Bourse; the untrained aspirations 
and the anarchic license of the 
owvriers of the cafés. The natural 
supports of all stable Governments 
it has been the evil fortune of the 
democratic Empire hopelessly to 
alienate from itself. The aristocracy 
of birth and the aristocracy of in- 
tellect alike stand aloof. Just as 
the gorgeous ostetation of a demo- 
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cratic court has ‘perverted the 
habits of the people,’ so ‘the in- 
telligence shackled by press restric- 
tions and obstructed from other 
vents betakes itself to speculations 
for a fortune.’ The twin social 
sovereignties, that which rules by 
right of race and that which rules 
by right of intellect, unless they can 
lull themselves into lethargy and 
abstention, seek excitement in 
gambling on the Bourse, or occupa- 
tion in conspiracy and intrigue. 
The genius of Victor de Mauléon 
impels him to the latter. He has 
his ambition : among such a popula- 
tion as that of Paris he has no 
difficulty in finding his tools. He 
looks to journalism, and he sees a 
legion of brilliant mercenaries; he 
sounds the owvrier class, and he dis- 
covers vain and discontented men 
ready to his hand. Thus he has 
two potent weapons at his disposal— 
leading articles and organised de- 
monstrations of social menace. Here 
is just the lever which he wants. 
The man who can boast a pedigree 
like De Mauléon is the predestined 
champion and zpoardrne of the com- 
bined elements of sedition. The 
Radical writers of revolutionary 
Paris sneer at birth in the abstract 
and bow to it in theconcrete. It is 
the same with the artisans, Mutual 
jealousy compels them to look for a 
chief in a higher level. ‘Why,’ 
asks De Mauléon of the owvrier 
Armand Monnier : 


‘Why do you, a Parisian artisan, the type 
of « class the most insubordinate, the most 
self-conceited, that exists on the face of the 
earth, take without question, with so docilea 
submission, the orders of a man who plainly 
tells you he does not sympathise in your 
ultimate objects, of whom you know really 
very little, and whose views you candidly 
own you think are those of an old and obso- 
lete school of pelitical reasoning?’ ‘ Because,’ 
comes the ready answer, ‘I don’t think the 
class I belong to would stir an inch unless 
we had a leader of another class—and you 
give one at least that leader, (III. 51, 52.") 


1Cf. Vol. IV. p. 68. ‘So in England I have known the most violent antagonist of the 
landed aristocracy—himself a cobbler—who interrupts a discourse on the crimes of the 
aristocracy by saying, ‘‘ Though I myself descend from a county family.”’ 
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Equality is the ideal of Armand 
Monnier and his order, but it is less 
in the aristocracy of birth that they 
see their chief foes and obstacles, 
than in the new and spurious aris- 
tocracy of wealth. It was the old 
noblesse to whom the ouvriers in the 
Great Revolution were so remorse- 
less; the owvriers are wiser now, 
and see that in assailing them they 
‘have given themselves worse 
tyrants in the aristocracy of the 
capitalists.’ Both of course are 
doomed in the visions of socialism ; 
‘for,’ as one of Bulwer’s heroes in 
The Parisians says : 


The French people, aiming at an impos- 
sible equality, will never again tolerate a 
race of gentils hommes, They cannot pre- 
vent, without destroying commerce and 
capital altogether, a quick succession of 
men of the day, who form aristoeracies 
much more opposed to equality than any 
hereditary class of nobles. 


Such passages as these contain 
the key-note of The Parisians. The 
conservation of the aristocratic 


principle, in some shape or other, 
is inevitable in all communities, 
and is inextricably bound up with 


the welfare of all States. ‘One 
man,’ remarks Kenelm Chillingly 
(Vol. IIT. 44), ‘ must beat the other 
in something, and when one man 
beats another democracy ceases and 
aristocracy begins.’ If the aristo- 
cratic principle, interpreting the 
term in its widest sense, is allowed 
free play—if the aristocracy assume 
their legitimate place in the con- 
duct of a nation’s affairs— the 
principle and its representatives 
become the securities and the main- 
stays of political stability. Debarred 
from embracing their proper career, 
the members of an aristocracy either 
immerse themselves in unworthy 
pursuits, or become the dangerous 
instruments of popular sedition. 
‘Corruptio optimi pessima.’ We 
have seen one illustration of this 
maxim in Victor de Mauléon. We 
may see another in Raoul and 
Enguerrand de Valdemar. These 
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are born patricians, denied, as by the 
nature of things they are, all perma- 
nent stake in their country. Their 
temper does riot prompt them to as- 
sist in the enterprises of revolution : 
what is the alternative ? It is stated 
by Raoul de Valdemar himself: 


Condemned to a career of pleasure and 
frivolity, we can scarcely escape from the 
contagion of extravagant luxury which 
forms the vice of the times. With grand 
names to keep up, and small fortunes 
whereon to keep them, we readily incur 
embarrassment and debt. Then neediness 
conquers pride. We cannot be great mer- 
chants, but we can be small gamblers on 
the Bourse, or, thanks to the Crédit Mobilier, 
imitate a Cabinet Minister and keep a 
shop under another name. Perhaps you 
have heard that Engnerrand and I keep a 
shop. Pray buy your gloves there, Strange 
fate for men whose ancestors fought in the 
first crusade—mais gue voulez-vous? 


That if society is to be preserved 
it must be through its aristocracy, 
is the cardinal doctrine of the poli- 
tical philosophy of Bulwer. The 
conditions with which this doctrine 
is supplemented are, that it shall be 
an aristocracy penetrated with a 
sense of its responsibilities and en- 
dowed with vigour for their per- 
formance; also that it shall be, 
to adapt Bacon’s distinction be- 
tween new and old nobility, an 
aristocracy which is the creation of 
time and not of power. Contempo- 
rary experience vindicates the jus- 
tice of this view. The countries of 
Europe which are a prey to periodic 
revolutions are those in which the 
aristocratic order is neither active 
nor respected. ‘No Government,’ 
said Fox, ‘ is fit to live under which 
does not contain its due weight of 
aristocracy ; because I consider that 
to be the proper poise of the Con- 
stitution; the balance which equa- 
lises and meliorates the powers of 
the two other extreme branches, 
and gives stability and firmness to 
the whole.’ Pitt’s opinion on the 
subject was identical. If the aris- 
tocracy is doomed which allows 
itself to become a dead letter in 
the State, nothing but an endless 
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perspective of intestine confusion 
seems to await the people who 
have cast off their allegiance to 
the order. The moral is one which 
Bulwer might have pointed by the 
example of Spain as well as of 
France. And the views of the Eng- 
lish novelist are endorsed by French 
writers and French patriots. At 
the present moment we have a 
Lemoinne and a Renan crying 
out, that if France is to be saved, 
it is in the recognition of the aris- 
tocratic principle that her salvation 
lies. Has the democratic or repub- 
lican experiment, as it is now at- 
tempted, ever been tried and proved 
successful? The instances of Athens 
and Rome will be cited in reply ; 
but in both Rome and Athens 
society existed upon a basis of slave 
labour which left no room for a 
proletariat. The republic of Peri- 
cles and Cato was an aristocracy in 
all but name. Very nearly the 


same thing is true of the republics 
of medieval Italy. Ifthe principle 


of mere exclusiveness differed, its 
degree did not ; they were close cor- 
porations ruled by plutocrats instead 
of aristocrats. The democratic re- 
publics of South America move in 
a vicious circle of revolution. In 
the United States, with its unique 
territorial conditions, a republic 
has as yet shown itself not in- 
compatible with the national prospe- 
rity and power. Liberty has thriven 
hand in hand with political corrup- 
tion ; equality and fraternity have 
grown up side by side with a brutal 
contempt of the dignity of human 
life. In another century everything 
will have, changed in America. 
There will have been time for the 
‘ development of an aristocracy of 
birth as well as of wealth. Land 
will no longer be free as air. Poli- 
tical corruption, already gross, 
will have reached an absolutely un- 
endurable pitch, and patriotism 
itself may well feel tempted to cast 
off the democratic garment. What 
will be the American Constitution 
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then? Will it afford another in- 
stance of the inevitable uniformity 
of the cycle of political mutation 
sketched by the philosopher of the 
Republic ? If we are to accept Bul- 
wer’s doctrine, the reply must be 
an emphatic affirmative. 

The political philosophy of Bulwer 
discloses little power of political 
construction. No extraordinary 
keenness of perception was neces- 
sary to enable him to detect the fatal 
blots in French society. Victor de 
Mauléon, who is the Admirable 
Crichton of The Parisians, and 
who, by his brilliant articles under 
the nom de plume Pierre Firmin, 
precipitates the overthrow of the 
Empire, can suggest no satisfactory 
system of alternative rule. He 
leaves indeed as a ‘legacy to his 
countrymen’ a written Constitution 
the chief principle of which is the 
adoption of the separation between 
the administrative and legislative 
power which exists on the other 
side of the Atlantic. It is curious 
that Lord Lytton should have ig- 
nored the circumstance that this 
very separation is the cause of the 
corruption of American political 
life. There is no need to discuss 
at length such a project. We know 
enough of the French character to 
be sure that in France the colli- 
sions which inevitably and _per- 
petually occur between the two 
powers would not be tolerated, and 
thus the result would be the com- 
plete domination of one by the 
other. If France is to have a po- 
pular and constitutional Govern- 
ment established upon a permanent 
basis, it can only be by the deve- 
lopment of a sense of responsibility 
throughout the body of her elec- 
tors. If France is to win back her 
self-respect and the respect of the 
nations which she has forfeited, she 
must be taught to sacrifice some- 
thing of what John Lemoinne has 
called her ‘miserable amour-propre.’ 
‘ It really seems,’ hints that eloquent 
publicist in the Journal des Débats, 
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‘as if we were for ever doomed to 
be big children, full of conceit, who 
console themselves for everything 
by proclaiming they are very fine 
fellows indeed. We dare not look 
truth in the face. France, we are 
told, is wise because she is strong. 
But the plain fact is, that is not 
true. We are not strong. The 
material occupation of our country 
has ceased, its moral occupation 
continues. This is the result of 
our follies and misfortunes, and we 
think it manly not to look the fact 
in the face, and admit that it is a 
fact.’ Let us compare with this the 


account given by De Mauléon in 
The Parisians of the state of feel- 
ing in Paris while the German sol- 
diers were settled before and around 
the city : 


Everywhere I look I see but corruption. 
It was hidden by the hale which corruption 
itself engenders. The halo is gone, the 
corruption is visible. Where is the old 
French manhood? Banished from the 
heart, it comes out only at the tongue. 
Were our deeds like our words, Prussia 
would beg on her knees to be a province of 
France. Gustave is the fit poet for this 
generation. Vanity—desire to be known 
for something, no matter what, no matter 
by whom—that is the Parisian’s leading 
motive power; orator, soldier, poet, all alike. 
Utterers of fine phrases; despising know- 
ledgeand toil and discipline; railing against 
the Germans as barbarians; against their 
generals as traitors; against God for not 
taking their part. What can be done to 
weld this mass of hollow bubbles into the 
solid form of a nation—the nation that it 
affects to be? What generation can be 
born out of the unmanly race, inebriate with 
brag and absinthe? 


The fumes of these must be 
shaken off, the moral regeneration 
must be gone through, before the 
virtues of fresh charters and new 
constitutions can be tested. Victor 
de Mauléon is but the spokesman, 
after the event, of those melancholy 
presentiments which pervaded the 
recent writings of Prévost-Paradol, 
and which tinged with their gloom 
the sprightly letters of Prosper 
Mérimée. ‘It is,’ writes the Pa- 
risian critic in one of his last epi- 
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stles to the Inconnue,.‘ much easier 
to burst the bags of Aolus than to 
mend them, and make them air- 
tight... . Personal government 
has become impossible, and Parlia- 
mentary government without good 
faith, without men of capacity, ap- 
pears to me not, less impossible. In 
a word, the future, and I might say 
the present, are, to my thinking, as 
gloomy as they well could be.’ 

The book with which The Pavi- 
sians most naturally prov okes com- 
parison is The Member for Paris, a 
novel, like The Parisians, published 
anonymously some three years ago. 
It is difficult to believe that this 
work did not in the first instance 
suggest to Lord Lytton the idea of 
his own. Bulwer was a writer whose 
intellectual wealth rendered him su- 
perior to the petty temptation of 
plagiarism, and the points of simi- 
larity which are to be found in The 
Member for Paris and The Parisians 
must be attributed to accident ra- 
ther thandesign. Both havea high 
historical value. The former novel 
describes the Empire in the full 
flush of its first splendour and po- 
pularity. The Russian campaign is 
drawing to its brilliant close, and the 
Crimean heroes are the lions of the 
French capital. Baron Haussmann 
has just come into office, is doubling 
the length of the Rue de Rivoli, is 
transforming the Bois de Boulogne 
into a fairy ‘garden, and is engaged 
with the designs of ‘ five new bar- 
racks, three new boulevards, seven 
new mairies, four new squares, and 
seventeen new churches.’ It is the 
year of strange freaks of fashion— 
of frogged coats, striped trousers, 
and cur rly -brimmed hats for gentle- 
men ; of three-flounced dresses, hair 
a VImpératrice, and spoonbill bon- 
nets for ladies. All theatrical Paris 
is flocking to the new comedies La 
Joie fait Peur and Le Chapeau d’un 
Horloger; all literary Paris is talking 
of Dumas the younger’s success in 
La Dame aux Camélias. M. de 
Morny’s dinners and Madame de 
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Persigny’s suppers have created a 
furore. Some French Dr. Cumming 
has announced the end of the world 
as irrevocably fixed for June 13, 
1857; buié all, notwithstanding this 
prospect, is bright, prosperous, hope- 
ful, all is careless dissipation and un- 
stinted pleasure. The period taken 
by Bulwer is very different. Folly 
still froths upon the surface, but 
below the subtle poison is working 
its deadly purpose. The air rings 
with the sound of revelry, but the 
echo which that revelry awakes is 
premonitory of coming doom. Bril- 
liant forms flash past, but there are 
ominous phantoms in their train. 
The music of joy and defiance peals 
forth, but the thoughtful ear can 
detect the distant note of unima- 
ginable alarms. Bulwer has suc- 
ceeded admir: oly in transferring to 
his pages this atmosphere of fate- 
fulness. As a mere story, The 
Parisians has little to recommend it. 
Its plot is elaborate and uninterest- 
ing; its complications are purpose- 
less ; the English hero is a prig ; the 
Italian heroine, Isaura, is a laborious 
and artificial variation of the femi- 
nine type to whom we were first 
introduced in the Violante of My 
Novel. But the artistic merits 
of The Parisians are rare indeed. 
What Bulwer wants us to un- 
derstand is that the society which 
he depicts is rotten at the core; 
that of this rottenness its very bril- 
liancy is but the phosphorescent 
gleam ; that there must be, by the 
very nature of things, in store for it 
a terribly sinister catastrophe. All 
this is done by the tone and colour 
of Lord Lytton’s fiction, indirectly 
rather than directly, not by an oc- 
casional sentence, but by an under- 
tone of monition which is to the 
entire work what the chorus is toa 
Greek play. Butthe views taken by 
the author of The Parisians and the 
author of The Member for Paris are 
not dissimilar ; the method selected 
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for the illustration of these views is 
curiously alike. Even between the 
two casts an analogy may be traced. 
In each work the young representa- 
tive of an ancient and noble family 
comes to Paris and finds the possi- 
bility of his career restricted by the 
existence of the imperial régime ; in 
each work we have a dramatic ex- 
position of the play and interplay of 
the reasons which militate for and 
against loyalty to a vanished politi- 
cal system; in each the Legitimist 
hero finally weds the daughter of a 
millionaire of the Second Empire. 
The character of Alain de Roche- 
briant in The Parisians is built upon 
the lines of that of Horace Gerald in 
The Member for Paris ; the character 
of Duplessis curiously reminds one 
of Macrobe; in each the same pro- 
minence is given to Parisian jour- 
nalism; the same stress laid upon 
the disastrous results which the 


Empire has laid up for itself by 
alienating rank and intellect from 
its support, and by creating a mush- 


room aristocracy of its own; each 
is conceived in the same temper of 
protest against the impossibility of 
democracy. Compare the following 
with the extract from the remarks 
of the German critic of French so- 
ciety whigh we have quoted above: 


If we desire to see men of any real worth 
in art, or literature, or politics, one must 
look for them in Opposition drawing-rooms. 
It has been the great mistake of the Em- 
peror, that instead of calling to him all the 
men who had rendered themselves illus- 
trious under past reigns, he has made him- 
self a Court’ with a crowd of persons whom 
nobody knows.” 


Or take these comments on the 
possibility of realising the demo- 
cratic ideal : 


The fact is, the doctrine of Republicanism 
starts from the assumption that, however 
ignorant and brute-like an individual mem- 
ber of the lower orders may be—and that 
he is both ignorant and brute-like is suffi- 
ciently proved byour interminable schemes 
for educating and refining him—yet that a 


* Member for Paris, Vol. 1. p. 297. 
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few millions of such individuals, putting 
their ignorance and brutishness in common, 
become a class fullof sense and virtue, both 
worthy and competent to rule; which seems 
to me like contending that, although one 
jackal, lean and ravenous, might be a dan- 
ger to the poultry-yard, yet that a good 
big troop of such jackals turned loose 
together among the hen-coops would show 
the world what abstemiousness was, and 
extend a brotherly protection to the fowls. 

There are certain orders of things 
you will never be able to reconcile, and 
amongst these is the empty stomach and the 
full one. To the end of time the man who 
has not dined will be the foe of the man 
who has, and the history of revolutions is 
but that of the alternate triumph of these 
two over one another. 


This is but the Bulwerian philo- 
sophy, with more levity of expres- 
sion. The Parisians and The Mem- 
ber for Paris are two novels belong- 
ing to the same era, but to different 
periods of that era, and incorpo- 
rating the same doctrines. The 
plan of each is identical : the style is 
of the’same order, and they might 
have been conceived by the same 
mind, 

As the prototype of The Parisians 
is to be found in The Member jor 
Paris, so that of Kenelm Chillingly 
is to be seen in Lothair. The 
Terentian line which Mr. Disraeli 
has taken as the motto for his 
brilliant romance might have been 
adopted with not less relevancy 
by Bulwer: 


Nosse omnia hee salus est adolescentulis, 


To adoptthe philosophy of life,which 
is true, young men must be warned 
against that philosophy which is 
flippant and false. Kenelm Chil- 
lingly is the story of a youth who, 
with high impulses, a fine intellect, 
and a great heart, assimilates a 
number of views and doctrines which 
are delusive, untenable, and mis- 
chievous. The connecting link be- 
tween the psychological romance 
and the two other members of 
Bulwer’s trilogy is slighter than 
that which exists between The 
Coming Race and The Parisians. 
In Kenelm Chillingly we are intro- 
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duced to the influences subversive 
of faith, of happiness, of loyalty, 
at work in an individual, whose 
operation in a community, with 
their long train of disastrous re- 
sults, we see illustrated on a wider 
and more varied canvas in The 
Parisians. ‘The love of that phi- 
losophy,’ writes Bulwer in The 
Parisians (Vol. Il. 128)— 


Which young idlers in pursuit of pleasure 
teach to each other, is probably in all 
capitals the same. A philosophy 
which takes the things of this life very 
easily—which has a smile and a shrug of 
the shoulders for any pretender to the heroic 
—which subdivides the wealth of passion 
into the pocket money of caprices—is al- 
ways in or out of love, ankle deep, never 
venturing a plunge—which, light of heart 
as of tongue, turns the solemn plausibilities 
of earth into subjects for epigrams and bons 
mots—it jests at loyalty to kings, and turns 
up its nose at enthusiasm for common- 
wealths—it abjures all grave studies—it 
shuns all profound emotions, We have 
crowds of such philosophers in London; 
but there they are less noticed, because the 
agreeable attributes of the sect are there 
dimmed and obfuscated. It is not a philo- 
sophy that flowers richly in the reek of 
fogs and in the teeth of east winds, 


The final development of the in- 
dividual who is educated in this 
atmosphere of moral, social, and 
intellectual cynicism, is what might 
be expected. He reaches a mental 
and ethical state at which no sub- 
ject is sacred enough to fix his 


reverence, no impending  cata- 
strophe sufficiently grave to dispel 
his ‘nsouciant levity ; a state full of 
danger, and the prolific source of 
misery to himself and his fellows. 
This is the inevitable goal of the 
nil admirari wisdom, the ‘ not- 
worth-whileism’ in which Kenelm 
Chillingly is trained. Kenelm, in- 
deed, escapes from it by virtue of the 
innate excellences of his disposi- 
tion and the nobility of his nature. 
But for one who is thus saved, how 
many are there who are destroyed ? 
That which the cynic sneers at as 
enthusiasm in the individual, is 
transformed into patriotism in the 
multitude, The existence of the one 
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is the guarantee of the other. The 
extinction of enthusiasm in the in- 
dividual means political cowariice, 
baseness, and unworthiness in the 
mass. 

Such is the connection which 
seems to exist between these three 
last works of agreat writer. There 
may be errors and exaggerations in 
the execution; there is nothing 
that is not admirable in the design. 
Nor will the thoughtful reader be 
disposed to deny that the warning 
which, whether in The Coming Race, 
The Parisians, or Kenelm Ohillingly, 
Bulwer has addressed to his coun- 
trymen, is uncalled for at the pre- 
sent hour. Great aspirations are 
necessary to a nation if it desires 
to remain great itself. Flippancy 
and indifference are the besetting 
vices of a generation which, if at 
moments it seems aroused from its 
attitude of apathy, is reminded of 
the happy immunity from Conti- 
nental troubles secured to it by its 
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insular position, and is bidden once 
more to relapse into the slumbers 
of an imaginary security from peril. 
The present Lord Lytton has in- 
formed us thatthe three works whose 
scope we have here examined, con- 
stitute a group entirely distinct 
from the other works of his illus- 
trious father. In one sense they 
do; in another sense they are 
closely connected with Bulwer’s 
earlier fictions, and are, indeed, a 
vindication of what have been be- 
fore now characterised as the absur- 
dities and extravagances of their 
spirit. We do not meet with the 
same perpetual recurrence of the 
Ideal, and the Beautiful, and the 
Truthful, as of old; nevertheless 
we are reminded at every turn 
throughout this trilogy that in- 
difference to the realities which 
these abstract terms denote, is the 
sure precursor of national deca- 
dence. 
T. H. 8. Escorr. 
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CONVENT BOARDING-SCHOOLS FOR YOUNG LADIES. 


N these days of Cambridge Local, 
London University, and Trinity 
College, Dublin, Examinations for 
Women, it is a little startling to 
find that the highest perfection 
of education is claimed for the 
conventual system. It is a truism 
to state that people are now al- 
most universally awake to the 
need of a better class of mental 
training for women. The daily 
papers are filled with advertise- 
ments of schools in whose pro- 
spectuses Latin and mathematics 
hold the place of honour; gover- 
nesses holding university certificates 
are promised the preference. The 
newly founded ladies’ colleges are 
drawing such crowds of students 
that the old-fashioned academies 
and seminaries to hold their ground 
at all are forced to follow their 
example, and add some solid attrac- 
tions to their formerly meagre bill 
of fare. In fact it is now pretty 
generally conceded that to follow 
the profession of teaching, some 
special qualifications are needed. 

If an educational question in- 
volved the interests of all the men 
of any one particular trade or pro- 
fession throughout the country, it 
would be thought, and deservedly, 
of immense importance, and writers 
of talent would seize upon and de- 
velop every branch of it; and when 
we state that the greater part of the 
women of the middle class in Ire- 
land are directly concerned in this 
question of Convent Schools, it, no 
doubt, will be ailowed to be of serious 
consequence. 

The middle class in three pro- 
vinces of Ireland is almost exclu- 
sively Roman Catholic, and, as in 
France, Belgium, Italy, and Spain, 
the education of its female members 
is exclusively in ecclesiastical hands. 
We remember to have heard of but 
one lay Roman Catholic school for 
girls throughout the whole country, 


and we do not believe that there 
exists more than one. There are 
an immense number of convent 
schools of every grade; in fact, 
the increase of these institutions 
throughout the United Kingdom 
has of late years assumed an aspect 
really astonishing,when we recollect 
that the re-establishment of convents 
in Ireland dates little more than a 
century back, and that it is only a 
few months since the first nun that 
has professed in Scotland since the 
Reformation, Mrs. Wemyss Laing- 
Meason, died in her convent at 
Swansea. There are now 20 
convents in Scotland, 238 in Eng- 
land, and 230 in Ireland. It is im- 
possible to give even an approxima- 
tion to the numbers of nuns in each 
convent, there being in some com- 
munities from 50 to 100 under the 
same roof, while others number so 
few as six or nine. The larger 
total is nearer the average in Ire- 
land. 

To many inside and outside 
the pale of the Catholic Church the 
question suggests itself naturally 
enough—whence are these religious 
corps recruited, and why? The 
key to this problem is to be found 
by examining the peculiar system 
of education applied to the pupils 
under their care by those orders 
and communities that have devoted 
themselves to the higher class edu- 
cation,—so called in contradistinc- 
tion to the national and poor schools. 
The curriculum, we may state before- 
hand, has all the faults and defects 
of the ordinary Protestant boarding- 
schools for young ladies; but these 
in the latter case are rapidly be- 
coming things of the past. Those 
schools are in a state of transition, 
whereas the convent schools are 
considered to be in the most satis- 
factory condition. They take their 
numerical success as the measure 
of their merit, and do not hesitate 
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to assert (see ‘Woman’s Place in 
the Economy of Creation,’: by Miss 
Cusack, ‘the Nun of Kenmare,’ in 
Fraser for February last) that the 
religious orders ‘carry works of edu- 
cation to the highest perfection.’ 
Their operations would be re- 
markable in their consistent uni- 
formity, did we not bear in mind 
that these are entrusted to a body 
of people between whom, though 
divided and spread over the country 
in different houses, and belonging 
to various orders, there exists the 
most perfect entente cordiale. There 
is no rivalry, no jealousy; the 
same books, the same method of 
imparting instruction, and _ the 
same discipline being employed 
in all; and any preponderance 
of public favour enjoyed by one 
establishment over another being 
determined solely by local causes, 
such as sea or country air, con- 
venience of situation, vicinity to the 
metropolis, &c. The scale of charges 
is about the same throughout all. 
30l. per annum covers board and 
the ordinary branches of an English 
education. Everything beyond is 
charged one guinea per quarter 
extra; and as almost every pupil 
learns French and music, the 
charges for these and books and 
incidental expenses bring up the 
account to something over 4ol. a 
year. That sum would be an un- 
fair average to strike, for we are 
convinced that the cost of more 
than one half the girls at present 
in convent schools is much closer 
to 6ol. per annum, and we could 
instance a great many who pay 
fully 7ol. Indeed the alacrity with 
which the Irish middle class avail 
themselves of the poor educational 
advantages afforded by these schools 
is deserving of all praise; even men 
in the position of small farmers and 
shopkeepers practise the greatest 
self-denial in order to be able to 
send their children thither. But 
usually they get little cr no value 
for their money, unfortunately being 
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unable to estimate the class of in- 
struction given, and little dreaming 
that the only solid knowledge which 
will remain to their children after 
years of expensive instruction is that 
which they took with them to the 
convents from the national schools 
from which in these particular in- 
stances they have been promoted. 
We could not furnish a better or 
more thorough exposition of the cur- 
riculum of the ‘Convent Boarding- 
School for Young Ladies’ than that 
afforded by the following communi- 
cation made to us by an ex-pupil: 
‘The day’s work began at six 
o’clock. When we were called by 
the nun on guard we rose at once, 
half dressed, and proceeded, in 
silence of course, to the dressing- 
room, where each of forty girls 
either had a basin to herself, or her 
turn at a basin, and performed 
the ceremony of washing her face, 
and about four inches below her 
chin; a more complete ablution 
was forbidden; the hands and 
arms to the elbows, the teeth, 
nails, and hair were scrupulously 
attended to. Once in a month or 
six weeks facilities were afforded 
for washing our feet; and if we 
begged hard for it, we might once 
in a year obtain the favour of a 
bath. [These details would be un- 
pardonable, but as in the educa- 
tion of the young the formation of 
such personal habits is of most 
serious importance, we hope to be 
excused for reproducing them. ] 
Mass followed, and then a quarter 
of an hour’s meditation, consist- 
ing in most cases of a sort of 
drowsy stupor, consequent upon 
the—to growing girls—long fast 
from seven o’clock the night before. 
Then breakfast, which lasted half 
an hour, and commenced directly 
eight o’clock struck. From half- 
past eight until nine we occupied 
ourselves with the preparation of 
our lessons, which began then, and 
continued until twelve. Each les- 
son commenced with prayer. But- 
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ler’s Catechism and Reeve’s History 
of the Bible were first on the list. 
Arithmetic occupied half an hour 
three times a week. The book used 
was the little common school arith- 
metic, and we never got beyond 
fractions. In the lower classes 
Butter’s Spelling-Book was taken 
turn about with arithmetic, but the 
grown girls were supposed, by a 
happy assumption, to know it, but to 
my certain knowledge not a girl in 
the school could spell passably ; and 
even now, after six years’ corre- 
spondence with my school friends, 
I can state that I never received 
a letter from a convent-educated 
girl that did not contain grave 
faults in spelling. A lesson in the 
Christian Brothers’ Geography was 
learned thrice weekly, and repeated 
without mapsor any kindof explana- 
tory commentfromthe teacher. The 
histories used were Pinnock’s Rome 
and Greece; the style was simple 
and easy, and we could get through 
them satisfactorily without any aid 
from the so-called teacher. The 
great objection with regard to this 
particular branch of study was the 
total want of any systematic plan 
of instruction connecting the dif- 
ferent classes, Irregularly removed 
from one class to another, a girl 
would find her attention transferred 
from one particular epoch to another 
widely distant, leaving a hiatus be- 
tween which was never filled up. 
In this way, though I learned some 
parts of the History of Rome two or 
three times over, I never learned 
the whole of it—in my particular 
case the Commonwealth was the 
part missed out owing to the change 
of class, and my idea of that epoch 
was that it was a short and unim- 
portant interval. In the case of a 
new comer, she began her studies 
anywhere, just at whatever point 
the class she was placed in were 
engaged on, and the choice of this 
class was probably determined by 
the fact of there being a convenient 
seat in it for her. The English 
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History was that known as the 
Ursuline, compiled by a nun of 
that community at Waterford. It 
consisted chiefly of anecdotes of the 
different monarchs, chronologically 
arranged; a History of Europe 
from the year 1500, also written by 
a nun; a History of Ireland, by a 
Miss ; and an Ancient History. 
These last two were introduced 
about the last quarter of each 
scholastic year, which period was 
generally wholly devoted to getting 
up pieces for the exhibition day, 
when the prizes were distributed 
after an examination and concert. 
The audience consisted of the 
parents and friends of the pupils, 
with the clergy of the diocese, usually 
headed by the bishop. The “ exami- 
nation” consisted in the pupils 
reciting well-prepared pieces chosen 
months beforehand by the teachers, 
whether anecdotes from history, 
questionsin grammar, English, Ger- 
man, Italian, or French. The audi- 
ence were always edified, and be- 
lieved, because we knew the stories of 
Clovis and St. Remigius, Alfred in 
the cow-herd’s hut, Joan of Arc, &c. 
at our fingers’ ends, that we had a 
consummate knowledge of French 
and English history. With music it 
was the same: months were spent 
over one show piece. The languages 
were generally safe; the audience 
being ignorant in this matter were 
uncritical, and listened to the most 
absurd blunders with perfect im- 
passiveness. One incident occurs 
to my mind, which illustrates this. 
A class-fellow was asked by the 
German teacher, before an audience 
of perhaps one hundred and fifty 
people, to tell the German names of 
the three genders. She answered 
glibly enough the first two, but 
came to a halt before the third. 
“Go on,” said the little trembling 
nun ; * give me the German for the 
neuter gender.” Not destitute of 
mother-wit, however bare of lin- 
guistic lore, the damsel took a sly 
glance at her audience, andanswered 
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composedly, “Das Neuter.” The 
nun nearly fainted, but not a 
vestige of appreciation could I 
trace among the attentive and 
admiring listeners. It is certainly 
the fact that anything more absurd 
than the pretence of teaching 
German and Italian does not exist ; 
nor is the French much better. My 
attainments after six years’ study 
consisted of knowing the auxiliary 
verbs and the models of the regular 
conjugations by heart, having writ- 
ten about one-third of the exercises 
in Grammaire des Grammaires, and 
having translated three books of 
Télémaque. This modest stock cost 
exactly twenty-four guineas. To 
be sure I had recited ‘ Athalie’s 
Dream” without halt or stumble 
before the Bishop of and most 
of the priests of his diocese. The 
teacher did not know any more 
herself. She thought she was per- 
fect mistress of the language, and 
so did her class. I must not forget 
one important feature in connection 
with this study, namely, the attempt 
made at French conversation. Three 
days in the week the first class were 
obliged, under penalties, to speak 
French. To assist us, a French 
member of the community was 
deputed to take charge at recrea- 
tion time. She chattered away 
incessantly, without troubling her- 
self in the least about us; those 
who tried to keep her company 
doing so in the vilest jargon, others 
deliberately breaking the rules, and 
the conscientious ones resigning 
themselves to absolute silence for 
the hour. The drawing taught was 
something ludicrous, as might be 
expected from teachers ignorant of 
the very first rules of that art. The 
pupils’ productions were sent home, 
after being first glazed and framed 
in the most expensive manner to 
make a show on the exhibition day. 

‘Chambers’s Arts and Sciences, a 
well-arranged but intolerably dry 
epitome of the various branches of 
science, was also used in the ad- 
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vanced classes; but owing to the 
utter incompetence of the teacher, 
and the absence of all attempt at 
elucidation and expansion, left no 
impression whatever on our minds. 
For example, one exhibition time 
we got up botany, that is, we learned 
off by heart a long list of polysyllabic 
Greek names, under which the dif- 
ferent plants were classed ; but to 
gather a flower, dissect, and explain 
its structure, never once occurred 
to our teacher, and after a couple 
of months’ futile and disgusting 
drudgery, we had not a particle of 
real gain. As regards that most 
important study, English grammar, 
there was a tacit understanding that 
any serious attention to it was 
unnecessary. The first class re- 
peated Lindley Murray’s Rules of 
Syntax occasionally, and the lower 
divisions were obliged to learn the 
first part of the grammar. Parsing 
and analysis we never heard of. We 
wrote a letter at times, and some 
girls wrote compositions, but these 
were not obligatory. 

‘From twelve until one the time 
was occupied with needlework 
(chiefly embroidery) or drawing. 
Then came the writing lesson, and 
at a quarter to two we adjourned. 
to the garden, where we said the 
Rosary, walking in procession ; din- 
ner at two, followed by recreation, 
which lasted until nearly four. The. 
recreation ground was spacious, 
and those who were inclined for 
out-door games had every liberty to 
enjoy them, The more general, 
practice was to cluster about the 
nun “ on guard,” and drag at a slow 
pace round and round the walk. 

‘The music and singing or lan- 
guage lessons were carried on at 
different intervals of the day’s work. 
From five to six was spent in pre- 
paring the lessons. Pious lecture 
followed until half-past six. This 
consisted of some saint’s life read 
aloud by the nun and listened to in 
silence by all. Half-past six to seven 
night prayers, at seven supper, and, 
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then recreation again until nine. 
This was the every-day régime, va- 
ried only on saints’ days or the 
many holidays granted by bishops 
or other clerical visitors who were 
shown through the schools, and im- 
mediately on their appearance among 
us attacked with petitions for a holi- 
day. These they almost invariably 
granted, the nuns pretending to be 
angry, but quite as delighted as our- 
selves to get a respite from their 
monotonous and uninteresting tasks. 
We never had a long walk, country 
expedition, or amusement of any 
kind. I know that in some con- 
vents the Heir of Redclyffe and the 
other works of its author were per- 
mitted, and Dickens’s works were 
in the library of Convent. 
But we were allowed no books 
beyond the Lives of the Saints, Tales 
of the Sacraments, and such like. 
We had plenty of such things as 
the Apostleship of Prayer, Annals 
of the Propagation of the Faith, 
&c. And besides these we had 
other and more exciting marvels. 
An old nun prophesied that be- 
fore the death of the present Pope 
or her own, the sun would be 
darkened for three entire days, 
and all attempts to remedy this 
state of things by the ordinary 
means unavailing, light being only 
obtainable from candles blessed by 
a priest. This was credited, not only 
in the convent, but outside, for the 
inhabitants of the country round 
about us carefully provided them- 
selves with blessed candles to meet 
the emergency. We got plenty of 
such stories as these, both of home 
and foreign manufacture. There 
are always some nuns in the com- 
munity who have a love of the mar- 
vellous and sensational, and every 
other week we were regaled with 
stories of the approaching conver- 
sidn of the Queen, Sister Mary St. 
So-and-So having had a vision to 
that effect. Then the “end of the 
world” is always to be on such a 
date; indeed, with regard to that 
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prediction, Dr. Cumming is no- 
where in comparison to these good 
religious. 

‘Our schoolroom was a large, bare, 
whitewashed room, with polished 
floor, the cold and discomfort of 
which in winter should be experi- 
enced to be realised: forms ran round 
the walls. Sometimes these were 
provided with a rail by way of 
support for the back, more usuall 
there was none. Long desks divided 
into numbered partitions ran along 
before each form. There were no 
mats, no hearthrug: the fire was 
railed in, and it was disobedience 
to gonearit. A few maps, more for 
ornament than use, decorated the 
walls, and the usual prints of Ecce 
Homo and the Weeping Virgin 
hung over the fireplace and the 
“oratory.” This last-named was 
a table, with a statue of the 
B.V.M., vases of flowers, and candle- 
sticks, which stands at the top of 
the room. There was a multitude 
of petty vexatious rules, and the eye 
of the mistress “on guard ” was sel- 
dom at fault in detecting offenders. 
The most implicit obedience was ex- 
acted by and rendered to the nuns, 
who exercised a double authority in 
their capacity of religiousand teacher. 
The Grand Lama of Thibet never 
received such homage and adulation. 
The pupils vied with each other in 
their watchfulness, opening doors, 
handing chairs, curtseying to them 
in the passages, and on entering a 
room where one of them was on 
duty, never addressing them with- 
out permission, and always standing 
up when spoken to, even when re- 
peating their portion of a lesson. 
Everything a nun wore or used was 
sacred, even the chairs used by the 
class mistresses, and it was a breach 
of rule for a pupil to sit on one of 
them. The chief virtue inculcated 
was silence at all hours save recrea- 
tion. It was strictly against the 
rule for anyone to speak without 
permission, which was accorded only 
on condition that the subject of dis- 
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course was “the lessons.” Under 
these conditions the most taciturn 
dispositions were of course always 
at the head of the list for the good 
conduct prize. 

‘ Speaking from experience, I con- 
sider that the wisdom of compelling 
young people to sit silent and im- 
movable for hours at a time is very 
questionable. They get a heavy, 
moping expression ‘of countenance, 
which there is only too good reason 
to believe is the faithful reflection 
of the mental condition within. 
When going in and out of the 
schoolroom to the refectory, the 
pupils walked in procession, repeat- 
ing the Psalm De Profwndis, and 
the meals, except breakfast, were 
eaten in solemn silence. This prison- 
like régime was never relaxed; in 
time the girls got used to it; but to 
a new comer the monotony, the en- 
forced dullness and silence, the 
gloomy dresses and general bleak- 
ness of everything, were fearfully 
irksome. A portion of the building 
was set apart for the girls’ school, and 
out of this they never stirred. The 
kitchen and pantry were terra incog- 
nita, and it was mortal sin to enter 
the nuns’ apartment. There was no 
such thing as housekeeping taught. 
We never saw our food save in the 
refectory, and I never heard of any- 
one learning cookery in a convent. 
We learned very little plain sewing ; 
embroidery and wool work occupied 
the time of the sewing-class more 
than anything else. 

‘With regard to the moral train- 
ing, it is open to grave objections. 
The piety always seemed to me, 
with its unvarying routine of re- 
ligious observances, to be rather of 
the mechanical, sentimental order, 
than a real ingrained and solid 
religion ; but the chief fault lay in 
the system of mysterious secrecy, 
often necessitating the rankest du- 
plicity, by which every wretched 
trifle was jealously guarded, and 
the most infinitesimal occurrence 
invested with an extreme import- 
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ance. The letters received by the 
pupils and those written by them 
were all read by the superioress 
and class-mistress.’ 

The system, of which the above is 
a faithful exposition, will not strike 
the most partial observer as being 
peculiarly adapted to fit girls for 
their mission in life. Loud and 
deep are the complaints of the 
incapacity or frivolity of these very 
women: what else can be expected, 
in all fairness ? 

They are consigned to the care 
of the nuns generally when about 
ten or twelve years of age, but the 
infant division of a school will often 
include children of four or five; 
they remain with them, save during 
vacations, till they are eighteen, 
nineteen, or twenty. The whole 
care of these girls during this all- 
important period, the forming of 
their minds, habits, tastes, and cha- 
racters, is left to the religious, a 
task which they are eminently unfit 
to fulfil so far as the interests of 
society are concerned. The falsest 
ideas of life and its duties are im- 
bibed by their pupils. The nuns, 
as we know them, are very far from 
admitting, like Miss Cusack, that 
women were created to be wives 
and mothers. 

On the contrary, marriage is 
decried in every possible way, the 
domestic virtues discredited and 
slighted, at least as compared with 
the monastic ideals of virginity and 
detachment from every earthly tie. 
A morbid, ascetic spirit is ince!cated. 
But the real, the vital fault of the 
system, is this. Girls of the middle, 
sometimes even a lower class, placed 
on a footing of perfect equality with 
companions who have been brought 
up as ladies and by ladies, associated 
with and taught by nuns who, if 
not, which they often are, ladies by 
birth, are ladylike in manners and 
education, very soon adopt and 
assimilate the tone of those around 
them. They remain, in every in- 
stance, long enough to acquire a 
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fixed taste for this refinement, in 
many instances perfectly novel to 
them. The consequence is, that on 
returning home, often to very 
humble homes, they find the do- 
mestic circle unbearable. The 
change from the daily routine of 
appointed tasks to utter idleness 
is intolerable. They are over- 
educated for their station of life; 
the men who would marry them 
are uncongenial and unsuitable to 
them. They are unclassed, and we 
do not believe we exaggerate in 
stating that nearly fifty per cent. 
return to their convents in disgust 
with the world and themselves. 
And it is, indeed, the best thing 
they can do, for the superficial ac- 
complishments which form the ordi- 
nary convent curriculum are found 
totally useless in their homes. Of 
housekeeping, cooking, plain sew- 
ing, or, -indeed, any single thing 
useful as a resource and occupation, 
the convent graduates are in a state 
of completeignorance; conscientious 
and religious, refined and pure- 
minded, they struggle on awhile 
against the obstacles besetting their 
path, and the uncongeniality of 
the male members of their family 
and acquaintance. They cannot 
find employment as governesses or 
teachers, for the convents have a 
monopoly of that profession; more- 
over, their slender acquirements 
would never stand the critical test 
of a private situation. There is 
nothing for it but to return to the 
convents. This they do in num- 
bers of which few have any idea, not 
merely to convents in Ireland, but 
to those in every part of the world. 
There are convents in Scotland 
peopled almost entirely by Irish 
women ; in England too. The only 
convents we know of in Africa are 
two Irish Dominican foundations ; 
in New Zealand the same. India, 
China, Syria, save a few French 
settlements, possess establishments 
peopled from the superabundance 
of the Irish mother-houses, In 
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America, the convents may be said 
to be exclusively Irish : for a native 
American to take the veil is a thing 
almost unknown. In the West 
Indian Islands are convents the 
majority of whose inmates belong to 
the same nationality, and in France 
there is scarce a single convent with- 
out one or more representatives of 
the Island of Saints. An Irish Aus- 
tralian bishop told us lately that he 
had made the modern grand tour, 
and that in every convent in every 
part of the world he had visited his 
ubiquitous countrywomen were to 
be found. 

This certainly is a social phe- 
nomenon of a highly interesting 
kind, and outsiders would be sorely 
puzzled to ascertain its causes; but 
we assert without hesitation that 
we have laid our finger on its vital 
principle in pointing out that it 
arises chiefly, almost solely, from the 
totally unsuitable and in great part 
equally uselesseducation imparted by 
theirreligious teachersto the girls of 
the lower grade of the Irish middle 
classes. Home life after four, six, or 
more years in the refined retirement 
of a monastic establishment, with 
its beautiful grounds and gardens, 
flower-laden oratories, and dignified 
sisterhood, is simply unbearable. 
Another powerful attraction to 
young and unreflecting minds is the 
idealistic, romanticesteem, in which 
the profgssion and its members are 
held. The religious habit confers a 
certain social standing of immense 
value in their eyes. The homely 
patronymic is exchanged for the 
sonorous title of some long dead 
and buried saint, and the daughter 
of a publican ranks equal with the 
descendant of the Howards. 

We must not forget that a large 
contingent is.also drawn from the 
genus ‘ social failures,’ as a certain 
M.P. with such good taste and 
feeling lately designated the women 
who havé failed in the time-honoured 
and custom-sanctioned pursuit of 
husbands. In other countries these 
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would take to blue-stockingism, 
politics, woman’s rights, &., but 
these employments always imply a 
pecuniary independence or resources 
of which a similar class in Ireland 
are destitute. Great numbers of 
women do not enter until they are 
past thirty; in fact, it is usually 
within a year or two after leaving 
school, or else not for ten or twelve, 
that they arrive at the resolution. 
Those who enter early are supposed 
to make the best nuns, but it makes 
very little difference afterwards, and 
none whatever in the consideration 
in which they are held by others, 
for, as Manzoni’s Capuchin says, 
‘ B la gloria dell’ abito questo, Signor 
Conto, che un uomo il quale al secolo 
ha potuto far dir di se, con questo in- 
dosso diventi wn altro.’ 

The good nuns must not be too 
hardly judged, for they share the 
common superstition of gentility 
that women are never to do any- 
thing for themselves—at least in 
‘the world.’ That idea is all very 
well for the upper ten thousand ; but 
as regards the professional and 
trading classes in this country, it 
is the height of absurdity. We all 
know the fluctuations of trade, and 
how death or illness may reduce to 
poverty the family of the hard- 
worked doctor or lawyer. If the 
women of any class need the means 
of supporting themselves, surely itis 
in the middle class thatthe necessity 
for their doing so oftenest arises. 
And in any case why should not 
parents insist on having market 
value for their money? Why should 
teachers persist in using the books 
in vogue forty or fifty years ago? 
Why not give English literature 
its due place among the school 
studies, were it only as an antidote 
to the poison of the circulating 
libraries; and allow with a good 
grace that young women ought 
to know something of the cost 
of keeping a house, and of cooking 
a dinner; moreover, that a know- 
ledge of the rules of spelling is 


highly desirable? What is the 
use of the unnatural and useless, if 
not harmful, restraint in which the 
pupils are kept—the bare, bleak 
schoolrooms, uncomfortable forms, 
and, above all,the ugly, monotonous 
uniforms ? How much better, in 
place of this last, would it not be to 
teach the girls how to dress them- 
selves suitably and economically ! 
The avowed object of this uniform 
costume is to prevent them occupy- 
ing themselves with vain and mun- 
dane thoughts. LEve’s nature re- 
fuses to be eradicated by any 
number of years of black bomba- 
zine, and immediately on being 
emancipated from the school re- 
straints breaks out into awful and 
flagrant combinations of colour and 
form. It is well known in Dublin 
that a young lady of the Catholic 
faith is, as a rule, to be distinguished 
from one end of the street to the 
other by her gaudy, ill-chosen, and 
extravagant manner of dressing. 
‘Taste or judgment in such matters 
cannot be expected from untutored 
and inexperienced eyes, and extra- 
vagance and excessive devotion to 
personal adornment are natural to 
all uncultivated minds. 

That Irishwomen are not in- 
capable of valuing really solid 
instruction may be seen from the 
numbers who avail themselves of 
the opportunities afforded by the 
Alexandra School and College. 
Though of comparatively recent 
foundation, 300 pupils attend the 
lectures given daily by the most 
eminent professors in Dublin, some 
of them Fellows of Trinity College, 
and thecharge for the entire course, 
embracing no fewer than 28 sub- 
jects, is only 20l. a year, far less 
than the cost of the paltry pretence 
of accomplishments taught in the 
convent schools. Board in the resi- 
dence house costs sol. per annum 
additional, and we assert that nearly 
one-third of the girls over fifteen 
years of age at this moment in- 
mates of convent schools cost their 
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parents very little short of 7ol.a 
year. Although Latin, Greek, ma- 
thematics, and not a few ’ologies 
are taught at the Alexandra College, 
Dublin, the humbler branches of 
education are not neglected. A 
school of cookery has been some 
time in existence, where the pupils 
may learn from an imported chef 
every department of the culinary 
art, from boiling a potato up to 
consommée A la Duchesse d’Edim- 
bourg. One fact in especial we 
consider worth .while instancing. 
Several Roman Catholics have at- 
tended this college for years, and in 
all that time a single word calcu- 
lated to hurt their feelings as Catho- 
lics has never been heard in any of 
the class or lecture rooms. Neither 
do we believe that the books are 
liable to any objection. The college 
doors are always open to visitors. 
The lists of classes and teachers are 
published in the daily papers, so 
that everyone knows exactly what 
is being done, and how the time is 
employed. Other schools strive to 
emulate, in the attractions they 
offer, the success of this institution. 
A healthy system of rivalry has 
sprung up, and the education of 
Trish Protestant girls bids fair to out- 
strip that of their co-religionists in 
England. All this simply because 
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no restriction is placed on a purely 
natural growth. A better state of 
things was needed, and forthwith 
the supply arises to meet the de- 
mand, 

If the nuns want to keep the 
education of girls in their hands, 
they must open their eyes to the 
need of a sweeping reform which is 
wanted now to save their institu- 
tions—long stagnant—from swift 
decay. Since they assumed to them- 
selves—now a long time ago— 
the task of instructing youth, they 
have introduced but few improve- 
ments, and these slowly and re- 
luctantly. There are clever women 
among their ranks, gifted with the 
facility for imparting what they do 
know; but a seclusion from the 
world for ten, twenty, or thirty 
years, the want of communion with 
cultivated minds, ignorance of the 
progress of ideas and of higher 
class literature, render minds inert 
and unproductive. Nor can the 
teaching over and over again of the 
subjects we have specified be calcu- 
lated either to interest or improve 
them ; it is like the punishment of 
Sisyphus, the stone rolled, uphill to 
a certain point rolls down again, 
and wearily they put their shoulders 
to it and recommence their painful 
task of pretending to teach. 
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THINGS WE HAVE EATEN. 
RAMBLING THOUGHTS OF A RAMBLING FEEDER. 


HENEVER we leave our ‘na- 

\ tive heath,’ which we con- 
fess we do as often as we conve- 
niently can, there is one subject 
which invariably recurs to us, and 
fills us with pleasant anticipations, 
namely, ‘What we shall eat.’ 
With some few notable exceptions, 
which may be mentioned hereafter, 
our experience has led us to the 
conclusion that foreigners are more 
bold, because less prejudiced, than 
we English in the matter of inves- 
tigating what is good to be eaten, 
and more successful in manipu- 
lating the same when discovered. 

There are, we know, certain per- 
sons who feel that gastronomic sub- 
jects are unworthy of their high 
attention ; but for the benefit and 
amusement of those who, if we be 
right, take a wiser and more 
generous view of the great ques- 
tion, we venture to quote the very 
sensible remarks of M. Emile Mon- 
tegut in the Revue des Deux Mondes 
of January 15, 1874. 

Speaking of one Malesch, a cha- 
racter in the Marquise de Blocque- 
ville’s new novel,' he observes : 


On lui reproche un penchant trop pro- 
noncé pour la plus innocente des sensualités, 
lacuisine bien apprétée. Voila un reproche 
qui ne peut venir que de fort mauvais 
logiciens. Prétendrait-on par hasard qu’il 
la préférat mal apprétée? Rien d’ailleurs 
n’est mieux fait pour prouver la candeur 
et la droiture de Malesch que ce gout pour 
la cuisine apprétée selon les régles du sens 
commun; de toutes les sensualités c’est la 
seule que puisse avouer un homme de bien, 
car c'est la seule qui soit inoffensive, et qui 
n’engendre pasde remords. Jamais canard 
roti 4 point ne causa dommage au prochain, 
et personne ne s’est encore repenti, je crois, 
d'un beefsteak préparé avec soin. 


Words worthy indeed of a son 
of that land which has ever taken 


the lead in the intelligent direction 
of the cwisine, and that not merely 
in the higher branches, but in the 
ordinary affairs of every-day life. 
Of this latter assertion the English- 
man finds ample proof on his first 
landing at Calais or Boulogne. As 
he leaves his steamboat he passes 
into a comfortable, well-warmed, 
well-lighted room, and finds little 
marble-topped tables scattered 
about, while instead of the eternal 
sandwich, the sawdust bun, or the 
leathery pork pie, he will find 
awaiting his choice two or three 
admirably cooked plats, with their 
appropriate vegetables, hot and 
appetising, which he may eat com- 
fortably seated, and wash down 
with a half bottle of excellent petit 
Bordeaux, or more expensive wine 
if he choose. Should he have no 
appetite here in consequence, it 
may be, of too unkindly treatment 
on the part.of Neptune, he will find 
similar fare to tempt him again at 
Amiens. In fact, throughout France 
the buffets are such as become a 
highly civilised nation, and are very 
far indeed removed from the Mugby 
Junction style. At Dijon, at Avig- 
non, and many another station, wo 
have dined like princes ‘or threw 
francs and a half; but perhaps our 
sunniest memory rests upon the 
buffet at Morcenx, a tiny little 
place between Bordeaux and Pan. 
There, for the first time, did we 
taste that exquisite fungus, the 
Cepe (Boletus Cervi), large and suc- 
culent, and, in our opinion, superior 
in flavour to both the mushroom 
and the truffle; yet a compatriot 
at the same table refused to touch 
them because ‘they looked so queer.’ 
As if that were a reason for not risk- 
ing a new experience. What indeed 
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looks more queerthan the now domes- 
tic oyster? Surely around his breast 
was ‘robur et ss triplex’ who first 
conceived the idea of cooking a lob- 
ster, and thus byhis audacity confer- 
red a lasting benefit upon mankind. 
So let any man, who travels in this 
part of France, seek for the Cepe 
till he find it, and, notwithstanding 
its somewhat strange aspect, let him 
eat in perfect confidence; he will 
thank us for the hint. 

Although, of course, in the best 
restaurants of Paris the gourmet may 
find everything he can desire, yet 
for general good feeding commend 
us to the South of France. Draw 
a large circle which will include 
Périgueux, Toulouse, and Avignon, 
and find its centre. Take this as 
the omphalos of the world of cookery. 
Then as you draw concentric circles 
outside the first, you will have zones 
representing deterioration in gastro- 
nomical science in an almost con- 
stant ratio; capitals and great cen- 
tres of commerce, of course, being 
excepted in this arrangement. 

Still in most countries there is 
something to be learnt; some peculiar 
dish (not unfrequently the queerest 
looking) which will reward investi- 
gation. Occasionally, indeed, the en- 
quirer will meet with a rebuff ; but is 
not this the case in all original re- 
search? Never shall we forget our 
first and last acquaintance with that 
northernest and nastiest of foods 
called stockfische. We had arrived 
at a sceter’s hut far away in the 
Arctic regions of Norway, hungry 
as starved wolves, and lo! one set 
before us what looked and felt like 
a large splinter of pine wood. As 
we raised it to our lips, however, 
we became fully aware by the per- 
fume, which can only be described 
as noisome, that it consisted of 
animal matter ; still, undaunted, we 
managed to bite offa portion; at first 
it seemed tasteless, but, as it became 
slowly reduced by actively working 
jaws, such a sickening flavour un- 
folded itself that in horror and 
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amazement we fled from the food 
and the hut that could harbour it. 

Our feeling on first tasting the 
plum soup of Norway, served at the 
commencement of dinner, was one 
of indignant surprise not much in- 
ferior to that of the bucolic gentle- 
man who bit into an olive under the 
impression that it was a preserved 
greengage; and though it is not in 
itself absolutely nauseous, we con- 
fess we could never abide it. There 
is, however, one excellent dish which 
the Norwegian traveller meets with 
at every little inn. It is called ‘car- 
bonado,’ and consists of minced 
meat, eggs, and fine herbs made up 
into a kind of cake and then fried 
or baked. The meat probably, if 
cooked in an ordinary way, would 
defy mastication, but thus treated, 
it is really a dainty plat. Equally 
common at the post stations is sal- 
mon, dried and prepared in some 
sublime manner, far superior to the 
kippered salmon of commerce, and 
eaten raw in the thinnest possible 
slices. 

Crossing the North Sea, we met 
with another strange dish, which 
looks awfu’ and grewsome to 
Southron eyes, sheep’s head. True 
to our principles, we tasted it, and 
found it excellent; particularly lus- 
cious are the portions about the eyes, 
but we would that the odour at- 
tending this delicacy could be mo- 
dified. 

Of that other much lauded Scotch 
dish, haggis, we can only say that, 
were it not for the poem of Burns, 
and the chapter in the Noctes Am- 
brosiane, which it has inspired, in 
our opinion it would be better for 
the world that it had never been 
invented. 

In passing to happier fields let us 
say one word in favour of that 
which at one time was conceived to 
be the favourite, if not the universal, 
food of Frenchmen. How rarely in 
real life frogs are actually met with, 
all travellers know; but when served 
they are well worthy of atten- 
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tion. They strongly resemble both 
in flavour and appearance the white 
meat of a chicken, to which, how- 
ever, they are somewhat superior. 
In no way are they calculated to 
excite the feeling which Bon Gaul- 
tier facetiously attributes to her Ma- 
jesty after supping on frog-pies 
offered her by Louis Philippe : 
The Queen she gaed until her bed, 
And Prince Albert likewise, 
And the last word that gay lady said 
Was, O thae puddock pies! 

It would, of course, be far wide of 
our aim to discuss here the delicious 
mysteries of the French cuisine. 
Are they not written in the books 
of the Chronicles of Brillat Savarin, 
of Ude, of Gouffé, and a thousand 
worthies? But let us on to Rome, 


the native land of some of the most 
extraordinary dishes in Europe. 
Still ere leaving Marseilles, let us not 
fail to remember that we are in the 
home and birthplace, so to speak, 
of bowillabaisse, that most perfect 
of fish soups, which, though sung by 


Thackeray, is, we fear, known to 
but few out of Southern France. It 
is a noble hotchpotch of every sort of 
fish that can be netted, nothing too 
large, nothing too small to be placed 
in the bubbling cauldron, but the 
larger fish must be cut in pieces; 
then crown the mess with bay, 
sharpen it with lemon, stimulate it 
with tomatoes, fortify it with white 
wine, tickle it with garlic, and be- 
hold bouillabaisse. When you have 
tasted, you will feel inclined to 
spend a second day at Marseilles. 
But having arrived at Rome, let 
us first wander through the market 
in the early morning, and see what 
manner of things these Romans 
sell as things edible. Here is a 
fishmonger’s stall. But, oh, what 
monsters be these! Here are huge 
misshapen fish, unfamiliar to our 
eyes, and that look the very quint- 
essence of coarseness and tough- 
ness, piles of sea-snails, and most 
unattractive looking conchylia, and 
here, as we live, lie three or four 
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cuttle-fish with long slimy feelers. 
One thing alone is pleasant to the 
eye, that brilliant bank of fresh red 
mullet. Moving on to the poul- 
terer’s, we see, of course, some poor 
specimens of skinny fowls; but 
regard then this heterogeneous 
crowd of small birds, that are hung 
up by their legs on all sides; here 
be finches green, gold, and chaf, 
blackbirds and thrushes, sparrows 
and robins,—choughs and magpies 
even, for the poorer purchasers ;— 
but the rest will be served at noble 
tables, probably entered in the 
menu as mauviettes. Here is sus- 
pended a fretful porcupine with all 
its quills, said to be most excellent, 
but unfortunately not among our 
personal experiences. Not far off 
hangs a dog-fox; let us hope he is 
meant to be stuffed by a naturalist 
and not by a cuisinier. All these 
have been brought in by Campagna 
peasants or keen sportsmen, who 
deem all creatures game that come 
within gun-shot. 

But enough of the uncooked. 
We will not dine to-day at any of 
the great Anglo-Roman caravan- 
serais (though at the ‘ Angleterre,’ 
by-the-bye, we should probably meet 
boar’s head served with a most 
perfect sweet acid sauce containing 
all sorts of wild berries, a sauce 
which is amongst the hidden mys- 
teries of the house, known only to 
the supreme chef), but to-day we 
will visit a real Roman restaurant, 
where we shall meet real Romans, 
and being at Rome dine as Rome 
does. Through numerous by-lanes 
and alleys, none of the cleanest or 
best lighted, we make our way to 
the ‘ Angelito,’ where dinner has 
already been ordered by the kind- 
liest of friends and the sagest of 
caterers, Signor G., well known to 
old habitués of the Eternal City; 
a man who in his early life has 
known stormy days, has known the 
inside of a Papal prison in conse- 
quence of what he termed a little 
political offence, a scheme in which 
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certain other politicians joined, to 
blow up the Chamber of Cardinals, 
has also known the agony of being 
kept fourteen days without water, 
a punishment inflicted upon him in 
this same Papal prison for hurling 
his water-jug at an cily ecclesiastic, 
who tempted him by the promise 
of filthy lucre to betray his asso- 
ciates; but when [ last saw him in 
ripe old age, he was bright and 
sunny, and had for years relin- 
quished these little political offences 
in favour of younger men. 

But let us see what dinner he 
has ordered. First appear, as avant- 
couriers, caviare, olives, thin slices 
of ham and sausage; then a dish 
to be often dreamt of, maccaroni 
cooked in a sublime manner with 
truffles; next a spigola, one of 
those ugly fish we have seen in the 
market, but now stuffed with an 
exquisite pudding and served with 
sauce bleue aux huitres ; then appear 
red mullet grilled; but the next 
dish makes us tremble, for we 
recognise the snake-like feelers of 
our friend the cuttle-fish. We over- 
come the weakness of shrinking 
humanity, and taste. Well that we 
do! forit turns out to be the curious 
plat, the towr de force of the evening. 
By careful stewing this strange 
creature has been reduced to a 
delightful succulent gelatinous mass, 
and flavoured with all sorts of spices 
and savoury herbsitearnsour highest 
approval. An interlude follows of 
truffles on toast. And then adish of 
laccia, a small fish not unlike our 
whitebait, served cold in a delicious 
‘preparation, in which oil largely 
predominates. Woodcocks and 
ortolans close the feast, in which 
the attentive reader will note that 
no flesh meat is served, yet all alike 
manifested the feeling of thorough 
after-dinner content. 

Now that monster aquaria are 
coming into vogue, why should not 
the sepia be largely bred, and stewed 
cuttle-fish become a dainty easily 
attainable at English tables? Nay, 
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even his formidable brother the 
octopus, if executed instantaneously 
by insertion in a pot of boiling 
water (so that between him and the 
cook there might be no such terrific 
encounter as that which . Victor 
Hugo has described), and then 
stewed slowly and carefully for hours 
in a properly prepared liquor, would 
probably turn out a delicacy of the 
highest order. Let the two great 
curators seriously consider the 
matter. Let them enter on a friendly 
contest as to which shall produce 
the more perfect dish, bearing in 
mind that the results will be known 
hereafter as Octopus a la Crystal 
Palace and Octopus 4 la Brighton. 

At the ‘ Falcone,’ another of the 
purely Roman inns, we on another 
occasion met with a thick soup 
composed of sea-snails, mussels, 
whelks, and other molluscs, which 
deserved, and met with, careful con- 
sideration and loud commendation. 
There, too, the cefalo, which with- 
out high art would be nearly worth- 
less, was rendered most palatable. 
In fact, the great triumphs of the 
Roman cuisine are in respect of 
fish; for although, save the red 
mullet, scarcely a fish that swims in 
Roman waters would prove attrac- 
tive if simply boiled or fried, under 
the careful manipulation of the chef 
it becomes altogether a transformed 
and elevated creature. 

In Southern Italy there are in- 
deed two magnificent fishes which 
call for no such artistic interference. 
The tunny and the sword-fish—the 
former a constant and the latter by 
no means a rare visitor at the tables 
@héte of Messina in the season— 
are best cooked plain, and served 
with oil or clarified butter. They 
are similar in appearance, are firm 
as salmon, and their flesh is of dark 
saffron hue. The sword-fish, how- 
ever, is the more delicate and the 
more highly flavoured. 

But it is time to leave Italy and 
themonsters of thedeep. In Switzer- 
land there is a certain dish at the 
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sight of which we have seen British 
matrons shudder and a bronzed 
paterfamilias turn pale; perhaps 
from some curious parental instinct, 
for itcannot be denied that a marmot, 
when served at table, is rather sug- 
gestive of a plat which is now, we 
believe, the exclusive privilege of 
some South Sea Islanders and afew 
curious gowrmets in the interior of 
Africa. But this feeling of dislike, 
however it arise, should certainly 
be overcome ; for your marmot is a 
most excellent creature ; it is vastly 
like sucking-pig, but has a gamey 
flavour, and is of course more ma- 
ture. In the reign of the great 
landlord-chef Herr Wellig, at the 
fXggischhorn, a marmot was almost 
always to be obtained, if due notice 
were given; and one of our last 
recollections of that most excitable 
gentleman connects itself with a 
specimen which had been procured 
for our special delectation. Certain 
letters arriving, rendered it neces- 
sary for us to leave some two hours 


before the pretty beast could be 
served. Though our grief was great, 
we knew how to practise resig- 
nation; but Herr Wellig placed 


no control upon his feelings. He 
raved, he tore his hair, he cursed 
the letters, cursed the postman, 
cursed, we fear, the poor marmot 
himself, while with the next breath 
he lauded him to the skies as the 
finest, the fattest, and altogether 
quite the most perfect marmot he 
had everseen. But, alas! the sepa- 
ration was inevitable; we left him 
bathed in tears, ourselves with sad- 
dened hearts. He probably con- 
soled himself eventually by eating 
the luscious dish intended for us; 
if so, I am sure he must have for- 
given what he denounced at the 
time as a base desertion. No man 
could eat abundantly of a roast 
marmot without feeling profoundly 
benevolent towards all mankind. 
Another strange and delightful 
dish once fell to our lot in the land 
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of glaciers, but it was and remains 
shrouded in mystery. 

We were staying at a mountain 
inn in the neighbourhood of the St. 
Gothard, not very remarkable for 
the goodness or the abundance of 
its supplies, when one day a dish 
was handed round which met with 
the loud approval of all, though 
none could put a name to it. We 
appealed to the grotesque hoyden 
who waited, and who went by the 
name of Chignon from her having 
once begged a member of the Alpine 
Club to bestow upon her his wealth 
of beard, to supplement her own 
scant locks; we appealed to the fair 
young mistress of the house, but no 
intelligible answer was obtained. 
The animal had certainly had four 
legs, the whole body was clothed 
upon with delicious fat; at last the 
word chien was whispered, then 
boldly suggested to our attendants, 
but neither assent nor denial fol- 
lowed, nothing but shrieks of ob- 
streperous laughter. Two facts are 
certain. One, that the plat was 
simply perfect ; the other, that a pet 
dog of extreme obesity belonging 
to a hostile establishment had dis- 
appeared two days before, and was 
never again seen alive. Possibly 
the Chinese are wise in their genera- 
tion after all. 

In Spain, though there is little 
generally to attract the gourmet, 
for their cuisine is for the most part 
a third-rate imitation of third-rate 
French cookery, thus bearing about 
the same proportion to the real 
thing that a tailor does to a man, 
yet at a small inn just outside the 
gates of the Alhambra we met with 
a ravishing dish, which is amongst 
the juiciest of our recollections. 
Slices of ham that had been cured 
in the snows of the Sierra Nevada 
were served stewed with fresh to- 
matoes. These hams are known as 
the Jamones dulces de las Alpwjarras ; 
the Alpujarras being a portion of 
the Sierra Nevada chain. Scarcely 
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any salt is used, but the hams are 
placed in a light pickle for about a 
week, and then transferred to the 
mountain snows. Nothing so deli- 
cate in the way of pig’s flesh have 
we eaten before or since, and we 
fairly astonished our host by the 
number of dishes hot and hot that 
we called for and despatched. 

A dessert of fresh picked oranges 
{how different to the ordinary 
orange of domestic life!) prevented 
any discomfort from thirst. But 
this reference to fruit reminds us 
that we must not omit to do honour 
to the Spanish mode of preserving, 
which is quite peculiar to them- 
selves. A slice being cut from one 
end of a large melon, the seeds and 
soft part of the flesh are removed, 
and into the hollow thus formed a 
luscious heterogeneous crowd of 
apricots, nectarines, and peaches, 
of oranges both sweet and bitter, 
of slices of pine apple, of straw- 
berries, of raspberries, is pressed 
and closely packed; then all is 
steeped in the preserving syrup, 
the slice is restored to the end of 
the melon, reunited by the stickiness 
of the sugar. How long it remains 
under treatment, how often the syrup 
may be made to simmer, are details 
unknown to us; what we do know is 
that the final result is altogether the 
supremest form of preserved fruit. 

But it is time to bring these 
rambling remarks to an end with 
some account of ‘things which we 
have eaten’ in England. 

In our self-appointed character 
as inspectors on behalf of the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, we assisted 
(strictly in the French sense) at 
the great dinner at the Langham 
Hotel when the huge vicomte de 
cheval was brought into the dining- 
room on the shoulders of four stal- 
wart giants in the well-known beef- 
eaters’ garb, which was perhaps 
slightly inappropriate. We carefully 
investigated every dish that was 
horsey (for alternative dishes were 
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provided for the weaker brethren), 
we even selected soles as our fish 
because according to the menu they 
were cooked in oil extracted from 
horse, we ate of every entrée from 
the petits patés de cervelle down to 
filets & la Francaise, and we par- 
took of the roast. Alas! that we 
should have to say it, but candour 
compels us to confess we were not 
overwhelmed with -pleasurable sen- 
sations. While disguised by sauces 
horse-flesh will pass, but as plain 
roast itisnot desirable. Notthatthere 
is any disagreeable taste attached 
to it, but it simply suggests the idea 
of inferior beef. Nevertheless, it is 
wholesome food, and if prejudice 
could be overcome, should prove 
most acceptable to those who cannot 
afford prime beef, though it is hardly 
ever likely to become a favourite 
plat at a petit diner soigné. There 
was, however, we cannot help fancy- 
ing, one mistake made by the mana- 
gers of this excellent banquet: the 
older horses were used for the 
entrées, while the vicomte was cut 
from a four year old. Would not 
the maturer meat have had a better 
chance when roasted? On this 
occasion we had the privilege of 
sitting at the same table with Mr. 
Frank Buckland, and, thanks to 
him, had the opportunity of increas- 
ing our knowledge by tasting bear. 
Perhaps as the victim had lived 
some years in the Zoo, his constitu- 
tion may have been undermined, 
and even the flavour of his flesh 
affected by the extraordinary cha- 
racter of the food daily administered 
to him by admiring children and 
nursemaids, but we frankly admit 
we did not like him. 

Our attendance, however, at the 
Langham Hotel dinner remotely led 
to a very important experiment 
which was soon after made at Cam- 
bridge, a place where ‘the philoso- 
phers’—Heaven save the mark !— 
complain that there is no such thing 
as original research, 
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The report of our experiences 
elicited a suggestion on the part of 
one distinguished alike for classical 
and culinary lore, that it would be 
well to test the qualities of ass-flesb. 

Accordingly, a donkey, who had 
attained the mature age of six, was 
purchased, and carefully fattened 
for the space of three months, till it 
became quite a pleasure to pay our 
daily visit and poke him profession- 
ally in the ribs as he put on yet 
more and more flesh. At last came 
theday of doom. Hewas pronounced 
perfect, was duly slaughtered, and 
theseries of experimentscommenced. 
The day after his decease the brains 
were eaten with unmixed satisfac- 
tion, and the liver proved superior 
to that of calf. All this was well, 
but our anxiety was about the 
joints ; so, when it had hung a week, 
we ventured on a culotte dane 
braisée & la jardinitre, which 
proved so attractive that on the 
next day we boldly attacked a 
roast sirloin, pure and simple. We 
felt at once we had our reward. 
There was no hesitation about it. 
Not only did roast donkey. prove 
vastly superior to horse, but with- 
out a dissentient vote we placed it 
above beef. The meat was very 
dark and rich-looking, and fully 
performed its promise; there was a 
slight suggestion of venison about 
it, and the under-cut was simply 
superb. Our early investigations 
having thus been completely crowned 
with success, it was decided that the 
second sirloin should form the cen- 
tral point of « banquet, whose gene- 
ral character might be described as 
asinine. 

Regard our menu : 

Le potage 4 la Midas. 
Les éperlans, sauce,4 la Mayonnaise. 
Le ragoft d’Edouard. 
Le vol-au-vent de homard. 
Laloyau d’ane, 
La dinde rotie. 
Le pudding de Mok-Tee. 
La gelée au Maresquin. 
Though other wines were pro- 
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vided, Assmanhausen was the one 
specially recommended and generally 
adopted. We have sat at many a 
good man’s feast, but at no enter- 
tainment have we seen the convives 
more deeply interested or more 
thoroughly contented. It was a 
complete success, and the bold 
speculator who would breed asses 
for the food market ought to succeed 
also. 

Some slight account of these pro- 
ceedings having appeared in the 
daily press, attracted the attention 
of a distinguished Florentine Profes- 
sor, who was at the time engaged in 
translating The Physiology of Com- 
mon Life into Italian. Anxious for 
information, yet not knowing to 
whom he should apply, the professor 
boldly took the ass by the ears, and 
addressed a letter ‘A un membre 
quelqu’il soit de Trinity House, 
Université de Cambridge.’ Vague 
as this was, the epistle fell into the 
proper hands ; a statement was duly 
forwarded, which we have since had 
the satisfaction of reading, done 
into choice Italian. 

With one more Cambridge experi- 
ment we will close these remarks. 
It is but a few weeks ago that a 
hamper of twelve fine rats arrived 
at a certain college kitchen. They 
had been killed the day before, on 
the pulling down of a wheat stack, 
so that they had been clean feeders, 
and they were all plump and comely 
tolook at. The three largest, which 
were veritable monsters, were se- 
lected for roasting, while the rest 
were to be made into a fricassée. 
At the appointed time a party of 
six sat down to test their merits. 
After soup and fish the head waiter, 
with an expression of pity not un- 
mingled with contempt, brought in 
the roast. Half a rat, which had 
been carefully wrapt in bacon pre- 
vious to roasting, was served to 
each. It was atrying moment, but 
the plunge was taken, and the first 
mouthful elicited the remarks - 
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‘ Well, at all events it’s not nasty ;’ 
‘No, indeed, it’s a great deal better 
than rabbit ;’ ‘I call it very fair 
eating.’ Hach man finished his 
portion, and three or four picked 
the bones. Then came the fricassée 
with a white sauce; this was ex- 
ceedingly good, but of course owed 
as much, if not more, to the art of 
the chef, than to the raw material. 
The final decision was that rats 
were not a delicacy, but that they 
were wholesome food, and certainly 
attractive to ahungry, to say nothing 
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ofa starving man. The laureate of 
the party delivered his comments in 
the following form : 


Rats are not a dainty dish to set before a 
king, 

But for a really hungry man they’re just the 
very thing. 

Wrap each rat in bacon fat, roast slow 
before the fire, 

Take him down and serve him brown; 
you've all you can require. 


The last word stood originally 
desire, but was altered by request. 
J. F. Harpy. 
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POLITICAL CONSEQUENCES OF ARMY REFORM. 


UR boast of being a practical 
people often means no more 
than that we fix our eyes on imme- 
diate effects, and neglect the con- 
sideration of remote and collateral 
consequences. We love to legislate 
piecemeal, striving after particular 
results in particular cases, and 
leaving to time and luck the fusing 
together of the separate products 
into a homogeneous whole. As a 
rule this method of working suc- 
ceeds well enough ; but sometimes 
the particular results are found to 
bring in their train secondary con- 
sequences by no means bargained 
for. It is a great thing to reform 
and to stimulate, but it is well 
before infusing life into a previously 
inert body to be sure that we can 
control its energy afterwards. It 
is unsatisfactory to be at the mercy 
of spirits we ourselves have called 
forth, and like the lay brother 


Peter find too late that, though we 


know the charm that will set the 
broomstick to work, we have for- 
gotten the words to stop it. 

In England, more than in other 
countries whose social system is 
less delicately balanced, are the 
words of Bacon true that ‘ things 
which have long gone together are, 
as it were, confederate with them- 
selves, whereas new things piece not 
so well; but though they help by 
their utility, yet they trouble by 
their inconformity.’ It is impossible 
to ponder on the social as apart from 
the military side of the important 
changes recently made in ourarmy, 
without these words coming home. 
That new thing, our reconstituted 
army, may indeed not piece well 
with the rest of the community, and 
trouble much by its inconformity. 
It is strange that, through all the 
discussions, examinations, and ques- 
tionings which army reform has 
brought forth, the effect of the pro- 
posed changes on the troops them. 


selves should have been the one 
thing considered. The return action 
of the remodelled army on the nation 
has never been taken into account. 
Yet either these changes are value- 
less, or this will be considerable. 
They are to put fresh vigour into 
our soldiers, to quicken a body 
heretofore torpid. Perhaps when 
they have done so, we shall regret 
the quiet times of King Log. It 
is one thing to improve an army, 
another to create a class. 

The introduction of short service 
in 1870 and the Army Regulation 
Bill of 1871 will radically alter— 
indeed, are already altering—not 
only the standard of professional 
knowledge, but the whole character 
both of our officers and our rank 
and file. Intended to improve the 
efficiency of our troops, these mea- 
sures will, perhaps, greatly increase 
our military power; but they will 
do a great deal more; designed to 
give the army to the nation, they 
will give it more power over the 
nation than it has ever had before ; 
passed in order to eliminate from 
among us what was supposed to be 
a narrow and obstructive military 
sect, they will give to militarism a 
strength it has never hitherto pos- 
sessed. The effect, in short, of the 
two root changes lately introduced 
into the conditions of our service— 
namely, the abolition of purchase, 
and the introduction of a_ short 
period of enlistment—should they 
prove really effective, will be so 
large, and will spread so widely 
through many different parts of the 
community, that it is well worth 
while to enquire what are the social 
and political results to be expected. 
Such an examination can only be 
speculative, for purchase and short 
service without conscription are 
institutions to which we can find 
no parallel in the history of any 
nation attempting to maintain a 
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real army. In endeavouring to 
estimate the consequences of abolish- 
ing the first concurrently with in- 
troducing the second, we have no 
analogous cases to refer to. But 
nevertheless it may be possible by 
examining into the working of the 
old organisation to forecast certain 
effects of the new. The knowledge 
of what we shall not have may help 
to that of what we shall. The old 
system had certain negative advan- 
tages which a more active spirit 
among our soldiers will probably 
not preserve. The question re- 
mains, what will be gained in their 
place ? 

As often happens, the real out- 
come of the strange and anomalous 
arrangement called the purchase 
system has been in a direction re- 
mote from the sphere of its imme- 
diate action. Its practical influence 
upon our officers and our army has 
been less potent for good or evil 
than might have been anticipated 
from closet study; its ultimate effect, 
both socially and politically, upon 
England as a nation much greater. 
It is a curious instance of that false 
security which accepts as the natural 
order of things an immunity from 
danger due only to good !nck ; that 
because this country has hitherto 
been free from the evils springing 
from ‘ over-militarvism’ (to com a 
word), the possibilty under altered 
circumstances of their arising enters 
into no man’s calculations. Yet 
they are at once serious and immi- 
nent. The Bill of 1871 has been 
commonly considered a victory 
over class interest and class pre- 
judice. It will produce a body of 
men who will pursue their interests 
and hold to their prejudices with a 
tenacity of which latterly the lay- 
men of England have given no ex- 
ample. Good professional officers 
are dearly purchased at the cost of 
upsetting the balance between the 
civil and military elements in the 
State. 


Genial, courteous, brave, and 
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in time of difficulty self-denying 
and self-devoting, the officers of the 
old régime had nevertheless many 
faults. Without zeal or earnestness 
in the pursuit of their profession, 
with insufficient knowledge and a 
general inclination to look upon 
their occupation more as a means of 
killing time than as a serious career, 
they were deficient in most of the 
qualities required either for great 
commanders or good lieutenants. 
But the very absence of these 
points, the want of energy, per- 
severance, and belief in the service, 
had one excellent result. It pro- 
duced indifferent officers but good 
citizens. The purchase officers were 
without every quality which tends 
to make military men look upon the 
subordination of the civil to the 
military as the proper order of 
things. In England alone of all 
countries which possess a standing 
army, have the officers of that army 
been remarkable for an utter ab- 
sence of what may be termed a 
military spirit in matters political. 
They have never shown the slightest 
disposition to look upon themselves, 
either socially or politically, as 
separate from the rest of the com- 
munity, or to consider those who 
wore a sword as different from the 
pékins of the outer world. Their 
relationship to general society was 
intimate and lasting, their con- 
nection with the service transitory 
and uncertain. As a natural con- 
sequence, their views on all ques- 
tions, save those bearing imme- 
diately on military administration, 
were social and not professional. 
With their real homes in the country 
houses where they hunted and shot, 
rather than in the barrack square, 
they carried the spirit of civilians to 
the mess-room, not that of soldiers 
into private life. The perpetual en- 
deavour of every British officer to 
shirk his uniform save whenon duty, 
and, as he would express it, to ‘ sink 
the shop ’ on all occasions, was only 
an evidence of his inclination to 
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judge all things from a civil and 
not a military stand-point. Fond as 
he might be of his profession, and 
proud as he might feel of his regi- 
ment, his real interests and feelings 
never became separate from those 
of that vast non-military class 
which he left as a boy ‘to join,’ 
and which generally reabsorbed him 
after the lapse of a few years. 

This state of things was only 
natural, No other social attitude 
was to be expected from men whose 
thoughts and feelings were essen- 
tially those of general society, and to 
whom their profession was rather 
an accident than the real work of 
their life. No doubt also this 
political self-effacement of our 
officers as a body was owing in great 
part to their faults. They were too 
indolent and unenergetic to care to 
forward what they might have at 
heart by any more active method 
than grumbling or declamation. But 
whether it proceeded from the self- 
repression or the inertness of the 
officers, the result to the country at 
large was in many ways most 
beneficial. It is possible that the 
experience of future years may lead 
to a higher appreciation of the 
value of a quiescent military class. 
The old order is giving place to the 
new, and it is impossible not to 
ponder on what the new will bring 
with it. The latent power of the 
army is too great for its awakening 
to fresh life not to affect the 
country in more ways than by simply 
furnishing it with a better weapon. 
A new, vigorous, and closely self-con- 
nected body cannot spring up in our 
midst without producing effects of 
some sort. And it may safely be pre- 
dicted that the officer of thefuture will 
be of a far more vigorous stamp than 
the pleasant, genial military amateur, 
to whom heisnow succeeding. More 
industrious and less affluent, he will 
enter the service with the intention 
of devoting his life to it. Looking 
upon his career as one worthy the 
expenditure of a man’s best energies, 
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and as one in which success may be 
more surely obtained by hard work 
and careful performance of duty 
than by the lucky accident of some 
chance skirmish or the early retire- 
ment of some rich companion, he 
will not be inclined to fritter away 
his time in mere idle pleasure- 
hunting at a distance from his regi- 
ment. Clear-headed, narrow-minded, 
with that dogged perseverance in 
work which often results from the 
absence of money to spend in 
pleasure, his whole thoughts and 
interests will centre in his profession, 
and the only friends he cares for will 
be his companions in arms. 

Living together in more unbroken 
intercourse than heretofore, spend- 
ing less time on leave, and when 
with the colours devoting themselves 
to their profession rather than to 
amusement, it seems inevitable that 
there should grow up among our 
officers a military tone and spirit 
with which Englishmen have hither- 
to been unfamiliar. With similar 
interests and conditions of life, and 
with every facility for inter-com- 
munication, they may be expected 
to shape out for themselves very 
distinct ideas as to the position they 
should occupy in the country. They 
will have aims and a belief, and 
these will be advocated in a dif- 
ferent manner to the languid indif- 
ference with which the military 
have hitherto been content to ad- 
vance their opinions. The new men 
will not be like the old, but poorer 
and more energetic, of special 
rather than general education, living 
in close intimacy and communion 
together, all looking to advance in 
life solely through their profession, 
and all drawn substantially from the 
same stratum of society; and thus 
every condition will be present 
which leads to obstinate class belief 
and persevering classaction. Loyalty 
within and discipline from without 
will prevent undue combination, but 
there is a steadily increasing ten- 
dency in opinion to view with 
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sympathy any compact minority 
agitating in furtherance of its own 
code. With but a little change in 
the character of tl.2 officers inside 
and of general feeling outside, the 
army might become the strongest 
trades’ union in the country. 

It is probable therefore that, even 
unassisted by other circumstances, 
officers of the new school will, from 
their increased energy and union 
alone, exercise a more important 
voice in public affairs than hereto- 
fore. But when to the weight 
arising from greater earnestness and 
ability is added the large influence 
which short service will confer 
upon them over a considerable 
number of their fellow-countrymen, 
the power of the military element 
in the State will be no small thing. 
Short service will give our soldiers 
what they have never had before, a 
real hold upon the sympathies of a 
large mass of the people. Involving 
as it does greater rapidity of dis- 
charge, after it has been in operation 
a few years it will have sown all 
over the country men who have 
served, and who, though labouring 
in other trades, carry with them, 
and will carry through life, the 
strong belief in, and attraction to, 
all things military which having 
been in the ranks invariably pro- 
duces. It is not only in the strate- 
gical sense that short service will 
give our troops a second line and a 
reserve, it will do so politically also. 

The objects of enlisting men to 
serve with the colours for a short 
term of years only, and afterwards 
to return by degrees to civil life 
through different grades of a reserve 
whose slender requirements leave 
them for all practical purposes their 
own masters, are twofold. First, to 
induce, by easier conditions of en- 
gagement, a greater number and u 
better class of men to enlist; and, 


secondly, to provide a body of 


trained soldiers who may be avail- 
able in case of emergency, without 
their industry being lost to the 
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country, as it would be were they 
to remain unproductively in bar- 
racks. Such in a few words are 
the ends sought to be gained by 
what is termed ‘ short service.’ 

If any ruler took counsel with 
himself how best to forward the 
opinions of a particular sect, and 
how to provide it with the most 
effectual mechanism for propagating 
its tenets, he would probably devise 
some scheme by which a perpetu- 
ally renewed stream of young men 
might pass through the hands, and 
be under the direction of a certain 
number of earnest, zealous advo- 
cates of the doctrines to be dissemi- 
nated. Over and over again, both in 
religion and politics, has a machine 
of this sort been set up, and it has 
generally answered its purpose. 

Yet, by the strange irony of 
events, by that curious Nemesis 
which often rules in politics, this 
is precisely what the measures of 
1871 and 1872 have done for our 
army. Those reforms which were 
dictated not simply by a desire to 
remodel our military organisation, 
but also by a determination on the 
part of the Liberal party in England 
to break up once and for all what 
it believed to be a privileged mili- 
tary class, opposed to it in thought, 
tone, and feeling, are very likely 
to result in making this class the 
very instrument of a propagand- 
ism just described. A permanent 
body of professional officers, the 
conditions of whose life will in fu- 
ture bind them closer and closer 
together, and alienate them more 
and more from the rest of the com- 
munity, with a definite professional 
creed in the belief of which they 
harden from year to year, which 
peace does not weaken, and war 
intensifies—are placed in a position 
which (apart from the authority 
caused by discipline) cannot fail to 
give them great influence upon those 
they train. And those under them 
will no longer be, as in old times, 
men enlisted for a long period, and 
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whose life and such thinking as 
they were capable of began, centred, 
and ended in the regiment. Coming 
from a better class, they will be 
more open to receive impressions ; 
remaining a shorter time, more 
able on discharge to distribute 
them ; volunteers and notconscripts, 
they will be free from the aver- 
sion to things military which con- 
scription engenders ; while, as they 
return soon to civil life, they will 
not be dissociated from their fellows. 
Their views will be coloured by 
sympathy, and listened to without 
jealousy, for they will be part of, 
instead of apart from, the rest of 
the community. 

The material from which our 


levies are in future to be formed 
is the youth of the working 
classes, who, after being subject to 
military training sufficiently long 
to be impregnated with its influ- 
ence, will return to their old occu- 
peer leavened with the ideas and 


abits of thought soldiering always 
produces. As with the officer, so 
will it be with the private soldier. 
Kither short service is to do nothing, 
or we shall get more intelligent 
recruits. We have given up—in 
theory at all events—the practice 
of recruiting from the lowest social 
beds. Our army is no longer to 
be, what it has been of late years, 
a military force in one point of 
view—in another the grandest and 
most efficient reformatory ever 
known; a school which, as those 
who have worked in it know, has 
done more to turn drunken, broken- 
down proletaires into honest, well- 
conducted men, than many an in- 
stitution devised by high intelli- 
gence, and supported by admirable 
philanthropy. Such it will be no 
longer, for such work will no more 
come within its sphere. We hope 
in future to start with good mate- 
rial. Military service henceforth 
will teach instead of reclaiming. 
The consequence of beginning 
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with a better recruit, and only 
keeping him with the colours long 
enough to train him well in his 
work, will be a marked differ. 
ence between him when, having 
completed his engagement, he re- 
veris to civil life, and the dis- 
charged soldier of the old system. 
Under that the State enlisted a 
man for a period of years so long as 
to render him unfit at the end of 
his time to pursue any trade or 
calling. After twenty-one (or even 
twelve) years’ service, he had pretty 
well forgotten his original craft, sup- 
posing he ever had any; nor was he 
merely unskilled, he was in many in- 
stances physically incapableof bodily 
labour. The hardships of his life, 
the night work, the changes of cli- 
mate had, as a rule, worn him in 
constitution, and in this condition, 
useless alike for skilled labour or 
for rough bodily toil, he was dis- 
char ged with a small pension. 

This state of things is now over, 
and over without fear of return, The 
change from a long to a short period 
of service is one of those steps that 
cannot be retraced. We want our 
army to be a training school in drill 
for a large portion of the population, 
not a crystallised body of made 
soldiers, 

How far this arrangement will 
answer in a military point of view 
is the experiment we are now trying, 
and one that active service alone 
can satisfactorily determine. Active 
service, however, is not necessary 
for its social aspects to become 
manifest, It is evident that, if the 
total of our forces is to remain 
the same, a much larger number of 
men must pass through the ranks 
with short than with long service ; 
and as these after compleiing their 
engagement settle down in different 
places, the result will be a steadily 
increasing infusion into the labour- 
ing and working classes of an ad- 
mixture of discharged soldiers. A 
gradual impregnatior of the com. 
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munity with military leaven will 
take place. The man who has spent 
four or five years with a regiment 
has done something more than learn 
his drill—mentally he has passed 
through the military mill, a mill 
which never fails tostamp. It is dif- 
ficult for any save those who have 
served themselves to realise how in- 
tensely strong in certain directions 
is the effect of military association 
and training. Unless a man be un- 
stable as water, and one upon whom 
no permanent character can be writ- 
ten, it is no more possible for him 
to pass the years from twenty to 
twenty-five in the army without 
his mind being bent to a particular 
side, than it is for light to pass 
through Iceland spar without being 
polarised. The larger the number, 
the more intelligent the class thus 
acted on, the greater will be the 
resultant effect. When a certain 
infusion of military feeling has been 
filtered into every trade and every 
labour, when in ten years’ time there 
are some quarter of a million men 
scattered through the country doing 
honest work—men who have all 
been soldiers, who are knit to- 
gether by the close brotherhood that 
profession creates, whose minds 
work in the groove that profession 
begets — when localisation shall 
keep up their connection with the 
service they have left, and the 
reduction of the county franchise 
shall have given them votes; then, 
indeed, it will be possible to say 
with truth that there exists in 
England a strong military class. 
In considering a measure a minister 
will have to take into account what 
has never entered into English 
ministers’ calculations yet-—the way 
it will be looked on by the army. 
Hitherto the lasting and pro- 
fessional portion of our forces has 
been the private soldier; the tran- 
sitory and social, the officer. This 
is now reversed; henceforth the 
officer will be permanent and special, 
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the soldiery changing and various. 
We have spread the stream over 
many fields, but we have ruddled 
it at the head, and the colour will 
show everywhere. A new sect will 
before long be added to the many 
already in the country—a new and 
a powerful one. In the upper and 
lower classes alike a compact school 
willgrowup, whose views on general 
subjects will have that colouring 
which military life imparts. The 
military politician will appear in 
our midst, and we shall have to 
invent an English word to translate 
chauvinisme. 

To see things as they will be we 
must look at them as they are, and 
it does not need a prophet to discern 
the result of our new system. The 
outcome of the recent changes will 
be a bitter disappointment to those 
who originated them. The old men 
merely offered the dull resistance 
of inaction to the hurried pressing 
forward of the apostles of Radical. 
ism; the new will oppose them with 
a reactionary fervour as narrow and 
as intolerant as their own. The 
whole tendency of military training 
upon Englishmen is to produce a 
rigid, confined Conservatism; a 
dogged adherence to old forms and 
beliefs which will be utterly at 
variance with an excited eagerness 
to effect abrupt and heroic changes. 
The army, which in Latin countries 
is democratic and revolutionary, is 
in Teutonic aristocratic and con- 
servative. A democratic army is 
an impossibility in this country— 
a reactionary one a certainty. We 
are too practical and constant for 
discipline to train us to disorder, 
too much ruled by habit for sub- 
mission to authority not to generate 
aversion to change. The army 
with us is a de-Liberalising machine, 
and the better it be at home, the 
more successful abroad, the stronger 
will its influence be. The party of 
progress in Prussia has not yet 
recovered from the heavy blow dealt 
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by thesuccesses of 1866; the Liberals 
in England will before long be at 
issue with their own child. It will 
be a strange instance of political 
retribution if a measure which the 
Liberal party forced despotically 
through both Houses of Parliament, 


and strained the Constitution to 
carry, should result in giving the 
reactionary party a firm and com- 
pact phalanx of adherents, on whose 
support in any close struggle be- 
tween themselves and their op- 
ponents they could implicitly rely. 
C. G. 
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